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THE BITTER GOURD.* 
INSCRIBED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By Leieu Hunt. 


Cail’d Perfect Tact (if it indeed be art, , | 
Whose skill implies an all-embracing heart), 
Behold,—in Lokman’s lord,—the only thing, 

In all he did, beyond thy compassing ;— 

In Lokman’s self,—- the spirit more than free, 

Which thou hadst shown as well, hadst thou been he. 


“ GRACE” in good truth,—renown’d for that rare art 





Lokman the Wise, therefore the good (for wise 

Is but sage good, seeing with final eyes), 

Was slave once to a lord, jealous though kind, 
Who, piqued sometimes at the man’s master mind, 
Gave him, one day, to see how he would treat 

So strange a grace, a bitter gourd to eat. 


With simplest reverence, and no surprise, 

The sage receiv’d what stretch’d the donor's eyes; 
And, piece by piece, as though it had been food 
To feast and gloat on, every morsel chew’d ; 

And so stood eating, with his patient beard, 

Till all the nauseous favour disappear'd. 








* See the ground-work of the story in D’Herbelot, and other Eastern authori- 


ties. Lokman has sometimes been called the Arabian sop; and sometimes 


thought to have been sop himself. 
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Vex’d, and confounded, and dispos’d to find 

Some ground of scorn, on which to ease his mind, 

“ Lokman!” exclaim’d his master,—“ In God’s name, 
How can a slave himself become so tame? 

Have all my favours been bestow’d amiss ? : 

Or could nob béaing liké thine have saved thee this?” 
Calmly stood Lokman still, as duty stands.— 

“ Have I receiv’d,” he answer’d, “at thine hands 
Favours so sweet they went to mine heart’s root, 

And could I not accept one bitter fruit ?” 


“‘O Lokman!” said his lord (and as he spoke, 
For very love his, words.in softness. broke), 

“Take but this favour yet:—be slave no more:— 
Be, as thou art, my friend:and counsellor :— 

Oh be; nor let me quit thee, self-abhorr’d;— 
’TisiI that am the slave, and thou the lord.” 











MUSINGS IN MY STUDY. 


By Horace Situ, Ese., Atruor or“ BRAMBLETYE Hovsz,”’ &c. 


As there are many way-side' flowers scarcely worth gathering individually, 
which would nevertheless contribute to the beauty of a nosegay, so do spring 
‘up in the mind many thoughts of trifling separate value which may be well worth 


collecting into a posy. Foiton, 


NONE SO BLACK, AND FEW'SO WHITE, AS THEY ARE PAINTED. 
WuaeEn Shakspeare wrote - 

There is some,soul of goodness in things evi 

Would men observingly distil it out, me 
so deeply was he impressed with the religiousness of the thought, that 
he introduced it by a solemm invocation of the Deity—a feeling not less 
characteristic of the man than the sentiment itself was honourable to 
mankind. Yes, earthly creatures though we be, not altogether have we 
lost the purifying influences of the, heaven from which we fell.. Nay, 
we cannot, even if we would, divest ourselves of this hallowing, this 
celestial infusion. Every man, it has-been said, carries a chained devil 
in his heart: with more truth «might. it -be asserted that.every man has 
& guardian angel in his bosom, whose.wings are free, whose yearnin 
are always heavenward. What! shall.we crown Satan and dethrone the 
Deity? When we are evil-doers:shall we pitifully urge that we were 
moved ‘and tempted by the devil, as if he were irresistible? And, when 
holier invitations beckon us; to virtue, shall.we not: ejaculate with pious 
gratitude—* Tis the divinity that stirs withim us?” Small, however)iis - 
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inthe imerit of recognising the souree’ of: these’ ings,»when their 
-natare «is tighteous-and lofty. Wei must: go.further: we must adopt 
one arth recommendation, and-aecknowledge “some:soul of goodness 
om . 

i cloud that looks: black:.and: fuligimous to'the earth has a bright 
» side to. the sun, so may-we -hope that the darkness of human ‘offences 
omay-present:some atoning gleams: when contem from above ; and 
i 6 cn can find a plea for forgiving our mi isurely'we may ex- 


corcise a similar indulgence towardsieach other. «Alas |. in our: compound 


elements virtue and vice are almost inevitable»companions. ‘They are 
the medal and its reverse : they attract and repel each other by a sort 
of antipathetical sympathy. As physical nature is subject to passions— 
such as storms, inundations, volcanoes, eatthquakes, which, however ter- 
.tible their immediate devastation, eventually purify the atmosphere, and 
» fertilise.the earth ; so do our human, passions, despite their immizent 
danger and. mischief, frequently,,produce ‘the..most beneficial results. 
» Many of our vices—the shadows or caricatures of our virtues—are but 


80-many good qualities pushed to distortion and ugliness: some of our 


virtues, on the contrary, borrow their radiance ‘from the defects of our 


nature, as the luminousness of certain organised bodies proceeds from 


their. corruption. Passion, like-the bias of the bowl, will sometimes 
carry.us to.the right’point in the end,.by.drawing us away from it. at 
first. To march straightforward, and to stormeterySimpediment we meet, 
«when, by.a trifling deviation, we might avoid it,..is to be-wrong-headed 


dn pursuit of what is right. A winding path will enable-us to ascend a 


mountain which would-be inaccessible in a direct one. Many a man has 


fallen by looking too high. 'Thales,.the Milesian, tumbled into a pond 


while staring at the-moon. ‘ Fool. that. I.am!”. exclaimed ,the philo- 


wsopher, “by looking into the pond I might. have seen the moon, but I 


-eould never: see the pond by gazing at.the-moon.” 
Good and evil, like. the Siamese. twins,'can have no separate exist- 
ence. -There can be no light, either moral or material, without-shadow ; 


«no shadow without. light. Turn the hinges upon which the cardinal 


virtues: swing, and you will see. their opposite vices. Were there no 


-such.failings. in the world as infidelity, despair, and misanthropy, then 


faith, hope, and. charity—the inevitable conditions of our existence— 
“would confer.no more merit on.their possessor than the merely animal 


functions of eating, drinking, and sleeping. What passion so prolifie of 


wretchedness..and crime as jealousy ; yet this snake among, the roses 
Springs from love—the best and holiest of our impulses. »Revenge is 


+ 
: 


a 





only a wild sense of justice: it is taking the-law'into. our own hands 
when we cannot find or cannot trust other hands to wield it. Tyranny 
has often been exercised: for the good of mankind. Freedom, as recent 
examples abundantly prove, often degenerates into oppression. Prodi- 


‘gality.is only an excessive generosity; parsimony nothing» but a too rigid 


economy. ‘Though we do not always injure those whom we hate, we 
saénerally hate those whom we ‘have injured—a feeling’which, however 
culpable, is: not altogether without a palliating explanation ; since’ it 


“may*arise*from an ‘effort’ to recover our own respect,!*by persuading 
“ourselves that our’victim was really odious, and merited what we have 
vim ietéd 


‘Oh, “superficial reader ! oe I o_o such) I beseech’ thee ‘to 
F 
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2~anish the thought that) [shave been seeking to remove: any’ moral ‘land- 
bopnatlecto confase the botmdaries that separate right from’ wrong —=todim 
ve the beauty of virtae, ‘or vatnish over the ugliness of vice: “ Believe ‘ine, 
boP hadio’such stuff int my toagiial It was my object torshow, that) in 
the‘ mystérious interfusion of our double’ nature, our motives midst’ often 
«be unconsciously mixed ;' and that when we reflect upon the’ weakries of 
‘ our strength, andthe strength of our weakness, it becotnes’ us ineéesdtitly 

to exercise towards each other the “charity that suffereth and is 

kind ; that‘envieth not; that vaunteth not itself; that is not 4 pro- 
» woked; that’ thinketh ‘no evil.” due Paw ybod 





THE MAN-MICROCOSM. 


.. From the conceit of certain philosophers, that man has in him some- 
thing analogous to the four elements, * has been called a microcosm, or 
little world, Little indeed! In the immeasurable expansion given to 
ithe universe by recent improvements in our telescopes, and the incon- 
jyeeivable, the infinite enlargement of which we shall probably become 
| eognisant as we increase the power of our optical instruments, man can 
hardly assume the title even of a little world without rendering himself 
ridiculous. If he must claim mundane honours, let him at the same time 
confess his comparative insignificance, and dub himself—mundus mun- 
dulus in mundo immundo, 

As the centuries roll on, burying generations upon generations, the 
human microscope does not seem to gather wisdom, nor to have made up 
his mind very easily even as to the physical laws of his dwelling 
place. In the heathen mythology, Vesta personified the stability of the 
earth; and when the Samian astronomer, Aristarchus, first taught that 
the earth revolved on its axis and round the sun, he was publicly accused 
of impiety, for moving the everlasting Vesta from her place! A thousand 
-or two of years elapsed, and the human microcosm had gathered so much 
‘sapience in the interval, that Galileo received similar treatment for pro- 
mulgating the same opinions. O most enlightened little world! Two 
hundred and thirty-three years have passed away since his imprisonment, 
during which term education has been regularly expanding ; yet. we have . 
wiseacres, ecclesiastical and lay, who apply to our geologists and their 
discoveries the precise terms of the Jesuits, when they declared the 
positions of Galileo to be “absurd, false in philosophy, and contrary to 
the express word of God.” ©O most learned and liberal Pundits !—if 
ignorance is bliss, ye must be wise indeed ; if bigotry be religion, ye are 

»ssmost unquestionably devout. 


THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


q ry thagoras is said to have borrowed this theory from the Egyptians, 
4r from the Indian Brahmins, among the latter of whom the doctrine 
y, Still forms a Jeading feature of their religion; but it is probable that the 
“belief prevailed Jong before its existence can be proved by atiy historical 
* “Feerd’ Or’ assi nable tradition. “In the infancy of the world, when ‘man 
we feruees v Yt at a solution of the many mysteries by which he was 
~'sitrounded, When’ he saw the grub’ transformed ‘into the “bit > the 
“egg ihto the eagle, the acorn into the oak ; when ‘other products 6f the 
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_pastimal and,wegetable world-were presenting the! most. startling changes — 
mitoobis. = 835 Atay eh to} that the sonl.of man|passed | 
orften i into, other bodies. . This theory, however, visionary, was; so 
xi fardbenefitial; that it involved,a belief in. a, future state of rewards and 
nopenishments;; for if the deceased had been vicious, he was. to be, impri- 
to Boned.in, the: body of.some, appropriate, beast, there to do penance for 
ylssexveral, ages, but if he had lived virtuously, some happy brute, or even a 
»; human. efeature, was to receive his soul. | ; 
once What so-natural as a belief in this transmigration of a being whose 
y was subjected to various metamorphoses and constant, interfusion 
with the outward world? Hamlet deduced the lump of earth which 


Patch’d a wall to expel the winter’s flaw, 


_ from imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, and he might have followed 
*'itg subsequent mutations until it again became animated in the person of 
 gome future emperor. Men, animals, and plants undergo a 
incorporation into one another, the same primary elements, which are only 
four in number, forming the basis in all rpaiiia bitige, United thus toge- 
“ther in the consanguinity of universal nature, we are of brotherhood with 
* the lion, the eagle, and the oak; but not the less closely connected with 
~ the weazel, the gnat, and the weed. Happy the man who feels that there 
is but one family in the world, and who is imbued with a love for all’his 
relations. , os 
» Curious the speculation, assuming the truth of the metempsychosis, to 
“follow out the judicial transmigrations to which the different classes of 
mankind would probably be doomed. Conquerors and warlike kings, 
©. animating the bodies of gamecocks, would lacerate, torment, and destroy 
each other for the amusement of the populace, just as they themselves, 
for their own royal pastime, encouraged popular throat-cutting. Worldly 
priests might be converted into hawks, which only fly heavenward in 
pursuit of prey; or into larks, which seem to be seeking the sky for the 
sole-purpose of singing hymns, but which never lose sight of their snug 
home and their nest eggs on the earth below. Surgical experimentalists, 
vivifying frogs, dogs, or rabbits, would undergo the tortures they had 
wantonly inflicted, the operators being their own sons, who had succeeded 
“to their practice and their cruelty. Anglers would exchange the amuse- 
“ment of the rod for the anguish of the hook, which should be torn out 
“of them, after they had gorged it, at least twice a day. Sportsmen, 
"incorporated in fednente and partridges, and condemned to taste for 
once what they Pad sO frénetitly dispensed, would crawl with maimed 
*“ and broken limbs, or blinded eyes, to some hidden ditch, there slowly to 
expire of hunger; and foxhunters, metamorphosed into hutited’ foxes, 
should be allowed the daily privilege, after a desperate run, of being in 
at their own death! Authors, and more especially critics, realising the 
-qetickname sometimes bestowed upon them, and converted into real book- 
_ytWOrms, should pass their lives in defacing the leayes by which they are 
.{4 Supported, and constantly picking holes in the works before them... 
* fentyoy£@ speculate upon the probable fate of individuals, and more especially 
inf, those still, living, might appear invidious, otherwise I could name a 
-ow¢elebrated., ex-chancellor, who would find himself quite in his element as 
od} &@hameleon. , I.could point out two never-silent senators—“ Et cantare 
od} panes, et respondere parati''—either of whom might give an appropriate 
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soul to the great animal killed by Meleager. :I could indicate a. distin- 
guished— Let me-not, however, be tempted into .any such perilous 
_personalities— , 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 

“To run a-muck, and tilt at all I meet. 


INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON RELIGION. | 


Idolatry is of southern growth, the countries for. which. God has. done 
the most being generally the most deficient in pure.and true religion. In 
those sunny and soul-seducing lands.men become enamoured of the beauty 
of the mot and worship itas.adivinity. Their religion.is the gratitude 
of their senses, not of their understanding. In the cheerless and unlovely 
north, man, repelled from the outward, betakes himself to the inward 
‘temple, and turns from the unattractive visible to the beauties of the un- 
;seen. Let it not be supposed that such abstractions are cold or even incom- 
patible with a: fiery enthusiasm, for spiritual imaginings have often’a 
‘stronger hold upon the mind than tangible realities. 
Who can: preserve his religion, however steadfast and: settled, from the 
influences of climate? Who can render his mind independent of the 
«barometer? On a gloomy’ November day I have sometimes fancied that 
I could hear the tolling of my own passing-bell, and my soul has been the 
more saddenéd by the boom of its silent echoes, because at such moments 
misgiving clouds have passed over my mind, dark and spectral as the 
shadow of a monumental figure. A sunny May morning, on the contrary, 
intoxicating my spirit with its delicious breath, has made me feel as if 
life were a perpetual ecstasy, and earth contained no'tomb. Merely 
animal enjoyments, in fact, lower vs to the level of animals who are vir- 
tually immortal from their ignorance of death ; whose present is also their 
future ; and who find in this world, according to the treatment they ex- 
perience, either their heaven or their hell. 


COMMUNISM. 


Stubbes, in his “ Anatomy of Abuses,” speaking of the “ toyes, fan- 
tasies, and babbleries whereof the world is full,” exclaims—“ are they not 
invented and excogitate by Belzebub, written by Lucifer, licensed by - 
Pluto, shape by Cerberus, and set abroach to sale by the infernal Furies 
themselves, to the poysoning of the whole world?” “He could not have 
said more, and he ought not to have said less, had he been reading the re- 
cent writings of the French Communists. 


TRUTH. 


From the time of Pilate downwards thousands have asked, ‘“‘ What.is 
the truth?” and as many more have attempted to define it; but M. dela 
Motte seems to have been the first who sought) a solution of the difficulty 
by tracing its. genealogy—“ When Ignorance was. brought to bed.:of 

Opinion,” says that-writer—“ Pride and Idleness, the parents of Ignorance, 
without hesitation named the child: Taurus.” 

»Moral truth, .being to a cértain degree. conventional, may vary in its 
aspect ; but whatever theologians may say to the-contrary, there is.but 
one religious truth that is uniform and immutable—viz., the truth thatris 
enshrined im the intention and manifested by worship. 
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“TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY.* 


-Tae Ottoman ‘Turks are to the present day rather encamped, than 
anently- settled, in Europe. Their: real country is Asia, and their 
Fabits and manners are Asiatic. It requires no great. stress of imagina- 
tion to picture to oneself how the sturdy shepherds, leading their.hends 
vand flocks,:under the protection of the sultans of Karamania, to the hills 
cand plains around the Greek capital of Bithynia, emboldened by the 
-suceesses of the Seljukiyan king against a-weak and effeminate enemy, 

sand stimulated by a turbulent and:licentious chieftain, were gradually led, 
‘from the possession of a few frontier strongholds, to further conquests, 

ito the foundation of a dynasty at Brusa, to the passage of the Helles- 
pont, and ultimately, ninety-three years after the capture of Adrianople, 
sand nearly two centuries after the first contests of Othman, to the 
»mastery of Constantinople and the whole Eastern Roman Empire. 

The Osmanli, or Ottoman Turks, have thus no other right to the great 
and rich and once Christian countries which they now rule over, than 
that. of conquest. They are not the aborigines of the country; they rose 
to:power within that country, but they came from without, subjugating 
at first the degenerate Greeks, and then all the different races .which 
people Turkey in Europe. pity 
\.' Hence, from the period of crossing the Hellespont, now four centuries 
ago, to the present day, has been one long usurpation of a great portion 
of Europe, characterised only by a fierce hatred of the conquered, by 
ineapability of civilisation, religious bigotry, bad government, luxurious 
and indolent habits, fanaticism, pride, and ambition, the latter oceasionally 

‘rousing the Osmanli toa spirit of foreign conquest; and above all, by 
astern, unyielding, inflexible hatred to Christianity, and to all that 
emanates from it, or assimilates them to it. 

But the Turk ‘himself feels that he has no permanent right to 
the position he now occupies. Every writer and every eye-witness of 
credit repeats the same thing, that the Turk is aware by tradition, by 
belief, or by the visible state of things, that his tenure of a portion of 
Europe must soon go by; the more devout among them take care that 
their bodies shall be carried across to the Asiatic shore, where they feel 
‘that their descendants: must follow them. The native Christians look 
forward with the most perfect confidence to the day that will emancipate 
them from. the thraldom of the Mussulman, ad the testimony of all 
Europeans. acquainted with the country would tend to establish the same 
thing—that the Turks, like the Moors of Spain, must one day depart 
from the land of their temporary triumphand glory. The Turkish 
‘empire, it has been said, has been in its nominal agony for five genera- 
utions, but there are signs that this great catastrophe is now close at hand.. 
At is very questionable if the united onslaught of Great. Britain and 
Turkey upon the Greeks, supported as the latter are by. the imperial 
vhead-of their-church, may not at once bring about a long expected. solu- 





* Turkey and its Destiny: the Result of Journeys made in 1847 and 1848 
bi yseantine into the State of that Country. By Charles Mac Farlane, Esq. 
"What is to be done with Turkey? or, Turkey,its Present.and:-Future. Henry 
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uestion. Nations may hurry to their ruin as as 
De or not, it pra, ting delayed, atv ih 
| handful 


of Hungarian combatants, or in a struggle against Russian ‘ascendancy 
on the Dandbs or in the Morea, may bring that conelusion ‘about, it 
would be as difficult as it would be premature to prophesy at’ the ‘present 
moment. TLS aR 

What is the picture now presented to us by Turkey in Europe after 
nearly four centuries of misrule? This fine country is as fortunate’ in 
its position as in the diversified productions of its soil, while its moun- 
tainous character renders the climate at once varied and salubrioos. Here 
may be seen, prowing in rich luxuriance, at the base of snow-crowned 
alps, groves of orange, olive, fig-trees, and vines ; there, at the foot of 
mountains covered at the summit with majestic forest trees, fields waving 
with the cotton and tobacco plant, the rich maize, and every description 
of the choicest grain. Again, we have the leaping cascade, and the 
mountain torrent, bursting from a chaotic wilderness of rock and precipice, 
gradually expanding into the meandering river, which, after fertilising 
vast plains and valleys, at length mingles its waters with the ocean. 

But, alas! if we except occasional crumbling towns and villages with 
the cultivated fields around them, which impart something of life and 
cheerfulness to the landscape, and gladden the eye of the traveller, this 
highly-favoured region remains for the most part, in point of population, 
a desert. This will be readily understood when we remember that it 
nearly equals France in extent, and surpasses it in fertility and in the 
variety of its productions, while its inhabitants, exclusive of the Trans- 
Danubian provinces, scarcely amount to 7,000,000. How forcibly are 
we impressed with the difference presented by the same country in 
ancient and in modern times, when we reflect that a great part of this 
immense territory was once the densely-populated home of civilised men, 
who, confined within too contracted an area, quitted their native land to 
found colonies in various parts of the globe. 

But it is not enough that all eye-witnesses should report that decay 
and death have been making ther slow way for a long time past; it 
would be impossible to form an opinion as to the future without placing 
before the reader the progress and results of those great reforms which 
were to bring Turkey, by its own efforts and sacrifices, into its proper 
rene and rank among the other nations of civilised Europe. Mr. 

ac Farlane's book comes very opportunely for this purpose. This gen- 
tleman, well known for a previous work on the same country, had been 
induced to believe that, since his last sojourn there in 1827-8, the 
alaapamns and the condition of the people had been greatly improved ; 

at an equality of rights had been established between the Mussulmans 
and the Christians; that the tyranny, oppression, and corruption, on the 
rt of the men in office and power had almost ceased; and that, 
decable progress was vise. 4 in order, 


justice, and. civilisation, He went in 1847, not knowingly, he says, to 


{gloat over the dying agonies of an ih but honestly to witness this 


. Improvement, and to see and judge for himself; and that which met his 
eyes..i8, consi ned, in pleasant gossiping language, in. the two bulky 
as a. which we shall make a few extracts. . i. 

e; first, thing that struck our traveller was the change that has 
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akon place in. dress—that forced change of costume which he saya has 

‘aed, Hi Turks into rather mean, shabby-looking people. But 
; does not add. how much the Turk abhors this dress, and how his ac- 
i mulated. dB is vented upon the Frank for the change. Twice has 
; the iter.of this notice come in for his share of opprobrium from this 
cause; once from a detachment of fatigued soldiers, who cursed the tight 
_,and narrow inexpressibles, which had taken place of the loose, baggy, 


_, nether, garments of olden times; and a second time, in a still more angr 






ju 
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_, and insulting tone, from a defeated soldiery, who found the F 

fi ippusese impeded their flight so much, as in many instances to be in- 
; duced to cast them away, and to continue their inglorious retreat in 
., more primitive and simple attire. 

The next point was the notorious abominations of Pera—the dogs, 
horses and asses, the porters, the offensive smells, and bad streets—these 
were as they ever were, only that Mr. Mac Farlane had become himself 
more aged, and more fastidious and sensitive to these evils, which he dilates 
upon at too great length and almost too much gusto. Once seated at a 
table d'héte, Mr. Mac Farlane met with some Frenchmen, officers and 
civilians :— 

Monsieur le Colonel very soon told us that he was on a sort of tour of inspection, 
& mission extraordinaire, that he had seen very extraordinary scenes since his 
arrival, and that he thought Turkish reform was all”a m€re flam. He and his two 
‘attachés had come up some two months ago from Algiers, where they had been 
'. serving several years. They had been up to Trebizond, and had returned thence 
in a steamer with fifteen young Circassian females under the charge of two old 
slave-dealers, who were bringing them for sale to Constantinople. ‘On nous 
donne 4 croire joliment,” said the colonel—“ They make us believe fine things! The 
Sultan has ordered the public slave-market to be shut up; and upon the strength 
of this ordonnance the newspapers here have proclaimed that there was an end to 
slavery everywhere in the Sultan’s dominions, and Europe has been silly enough 
to believe it—l Europe a eu la sottise de le croire. I have known the country many 
ayear. The slave-trade, black and white, was never, within my knowledge, more 
active than it now is.” Another Frenchman, a civilian, and a very quiet, gentle- 
manly man, who had no mission either extraordinary or ordinary, but who, after 
having travelled in England and over a good part of the Continent, was travelling 
in Turkey for his amusement, more than confirmed the assertions of the colonel. 
He too had been up the Black Sea, and had seen white slaves shipped at various 
ports for the Stamboul market. 


__. After a glance at the streets, squares, and promenades, the first insti- 
tutions visited were the manufactures recently established, and which 
were to convert Zeitun Burnu into a Turkish Birmingham, San Stefano 

_Into a South Carolina cotton farm, and Macri Koi into an Oriental 
Sheffield. As usual, it was all talk; the plans had existed, io 
perrons had been brought from different countries as superintendents ; 

ut the means to carry out the plans had to go through so many hands 

_—Turkish and Armenian—before it got to the English and Americans, 

or their employés, that it unfortunately evaporated on the way. "Who 

_jhas ever sojourned at Constantinople and not witnessed one or miore 

_ Instances of this Turko-Armenian kind of progress? ‘‘ The day that we 
were up at Saffra Koi,” says Mr. Mac Farlane, “old Mr. H » ‘the 
English manager at Macri Koi, was making a grand smoke with~his 

, furnaces and tall chimneys; but two or three days later the great fire in 

the blasting furnace went out for want of coals, and it was never rekindled 

an danin for more than six months.” Further on he ‘remarks: “Let any 
adventurer repair hither with a project, no matter how absurd it’ may be, 
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and_he will:be certain.to find.a,greater.or Jess reward. . Many are.the 
»Jessons they have. had,.but it-should seem that they like to be duped by 
a ‘The funds are low, the resources of the. empire are getting 
“ ;- but. Turkey is still.a land of promise for. schemers without 
skill, and charlatans without principle. There was. hardly em but 
shad his: pet man.of.this class. _The total number of the adventurers 
collected in Pera‘and Galata; and all intriguing against one another,.and 
being in daily humour to cut one another's throats,:must have been very 
considerable. Yet all these fellows lived—all got money before they beat 
..@ retreat ; and when.they were gone, what cared they bor the opinion of 
the Turks, or anything else? Some of the projects with which they had 
deluded and excited the very highest..men ofthe. state were almost 
incredibly. absurd. 
At San Stefano Mr.' Mac Farlane met Dr. Southgate, the-well-known 
American missionary and bishop, who has lived and travelled for.many 
years throughout. the Turkish empire. The conversation of this com- 
petent authority had.the effect. of dissipating some of the dreams. in 
which Mr. M. still indulged :— 
“ This young Sultan,” said he, “is mild and kind; but his education in ‘the 
harem has been most. defective. Now he lives almost entirely in his harem, and 


: is governed by the caprices of women, who are not only emptying his treasury. by 


their extravagance, but ruining his mind and body. And this is the life he has 
been leading ever since he ascended the throne as a boy of sixteen. Truth can 
seldom penetrate the walls of the imperial harem, and the most enlightened of his 
ministers stand in dread of the intrigues of his women and eunuchs. Although 
he has made. two or three short tours he really knows nothing of the wants ‘and 
miseries of his country. They hoodwink him wherever he goes. The places and 
districts through which he passes are dressed up for the occasion, like mere scenic 
representations. He means well, as far as his very limited knowledge allows. So 
perhaps do two or three of his present ministers. But. they have no instruments 
to work with. The employés of government are as corrupt and rapacious as ever 
‘ they were, and, whenever they are at a distance from the centre of government, 
and the criticisms of the European ambassadors and consuls, they are just as 
. Oppressive and cruel. Now and then you may find an exception; but I never new 
a good pasha to be left long in his place. As for this Tanzimaut, which prescribes 
something like an equal treatment of Mussulman and Christian and Jewish subjects, 
. it.isan inconsistency and an impracticability in nine cases out of ten, so long as they 
adhere to the Mahometan law; but go over into Asia, and at the distance of a day’s 
journey from the capital, you will find that the ‘ beautiful ordonnance’ counts for 
nothing at all. These precipitate Turkish reformers have built without a basis. 
They do not rely upon the old religious feeling of the Turks: they are doing all 
they can to uproot it; that feeling has been going rapidly these twelve years,.and 
is now almost gone. They have not substituted any other religious feeling. They 
‘have been mixing up the spirit of Voltaireism with the forms of Mahometanism. 
They have ‘been patching up an Oriential system with shreds and fragments of 
various European systems. There is no congruity: the opposite qualities: will 
never. blend together.” 

Mr. Mac Farlane admits that in the administration of the penal laws a 
milder spirit has manifested itself, at least in the capital, and that exeeu- 
tions are: very rare, even for offences such as breach of religious faith, 
vand ‘incontinence between Franks 4nd Moslem women, which never 
“would.-have been: formerly overlooked; but the increase of ‘crime she 
udescribes, at Constantinople, as truly frightful :— 

“Tt was not safe to go after: sunset through the lower streets of Galata and 

unless you went armed and attended. Nocturnal housebreaking, street 


-Tophana: 
robberies, and.the like, did not stop down by the water-side, they ascended.the 
diplomatic hill of Pera. Between the 8th of August and the 7th of September we 
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hadthem every night, as regularly as the fires. It was a revival of Juvenal’s 
‘ancient Rome by night. I know not ‘how»many murders or ‘stabbings were’ 
crowded in that brief space of time. I have noted in my journal the two which made ° 
themost noise. A Russian, in passing the corner of a street, was stabbed and robbed,” 
and this at an hour when the shops were yet open, and plenty of people in the 
streets. Nobody interfered or made any effort to seize the assassins. The ° 
wounded man mustered strength enough to walk to the door of a coffee-house 
kept by a Greek ‘Rayah. The Greeks within, seeing the blood pouring from his « 
side, and dreading to be committed if he should be found there by the police, 
bleeding to death, or dead, threw him headlong out of the shop, and closed the » 
door upon him: The Russian fell on the hard, sharp stones of the street, and ° 
there died. A few nights after this, a French officer perished in the same way. 
Monsieur Gros was second surgeon.on board the French steam-frigate 

Cuvier. As he was returning alone one evening to his boat which he had left by 
the wharf at Tophana, he was assailed in the principal street of Galata by three 
men, who sprang upon him from a dark corner, and who did not leave him until 
each of them had more than once plunged his knife or dagger into his body. M. 
Gros, badly wounded as he was, crawled to the wharf, got into his boat, and re- 
turned to his ship. For a day or two hopes were entertained of his recovery; but 
an awful gash in the lower bowels proved mortal, and he now lies in the French 


burying-ground. 

Some attributed this fearful state of things to the “too great” leniency 
of government. Our traveller believes that it arises from a too great 
and ‘sudden influx of population in the capital (partly from foreign 
countries, and partly at the expense and draining of the provinces); from 
an inefficient police, which is at once corrupt, indolept, and stupid; and 
from the general demoralisation which always attends the decay and 
decomposition of a country. We are inclined to agree with our author, 
especially in the two points of an influx of the cast-off of society from 
all parts of the world, and from a corrupt, inefficient police, of which we 
could give many instances, but which the treatment of the wounded 
Russian by the Greeks suffices to give an idea; for no one can interfere 
in Constantinople, even in doing good, when a crime has been committed, 
without the chance of himself suffering for that crime. 

It is a curiously painful thing to witness, and peculiarly illustrative 
of the general corruption, indolence, and stupidity which pervades a 
country generally demoralised, that almost all the reforms which the 
Turks have borrowed from the Franks are by them made to work badly, 
or they take the worst parts of a system, omitting the good, and in all 
cases they make everything a source of extortion. It appears, that besides 
the custom-house and quarantine nuisances, which have crept in now some 
time back, that a censorship on books has also been established, and the 
history of Mr. Mac Farlane’s small package of printed travelling companions 
illustrates the working of the system well. Journeys innumerable had 
to be performed; the consul, nay, the ambassador, applied to in vain; 
and, after all, a considerable sum of money had to be paid to get a few 
volumes out of the clutches of these barbarous and extortionate censors ; 
yet it does not appear that there was anything objectionable in the works - 
in question :— 

The internal workings of the reformed system of administration broke upon me 
by degrees, and most frequently through accidental observations. It was in this 
way I first learned that the government had fixed an octroi duty on all the provi- 
sions consumed in the Christian suburbs, and had at the same time-established 
maximum prices for meat, fish, fruit, &c., &c. One morning, near the beautiful 
square fountain at Tophana, we saw a Greek gardener selling ripe fresh figs, The 


fruit ‘in his basket looked so tempting that we were going to buy some, when two 
Turkish cavasses came up and seized the Greek in a savage manner: What had 
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hg peo commen Hin. Where it my in hrown 
figs were figs, and all of one price; that he had taken more’ 


ke than was fixed by the governor, and must go to B patton Tht it: 

and making the gardener put his basket of luscious figs on his aad ste hig 

him a kick behind to ag his pace, they marched off with him to sited ¥ 

abominable dungeons in Tophana, which are left unchanged, and are eamugh i 

give disease or death to the victim that is shut up in them for a short time. 

a the grower and vender of figs remained there I cannot say; but I was 
Siok ts coo who well knew the usages of the authorities, and the secrets of 


the “eeetioee that there was no chance of his being liberated until the Turks 
had eaten up all his figs, and had made him pay a fine in money. This, thought I, 
is a pretty way of encouraging « man to grow good fruit. 

The visitor, crossing from Pera, or Galata, to Constantinople Proper, 
too: generall ? confines his visits to the bazaar, the chief squares and 
mosques, and the central portions of the city; but he would be surprised 
if, extending his perambulations further to the westward, he was to find 
what is not apparent even from the lofty watch-tower of Galata, that there 
are.great vacant spaces in the midst of the seven-hilled city. ‘“ The out- 
ward appearance of the city,” Mr. Mae Farlane justly remarks, ‘‘ is decep- 
tive; the seven hills of Eastern Rome, with the valleys between, looking 
at a little distance as though they were completely covered with buildings. 
Within the city walls there are, in reality, numerous void spaces where 
no habitations have stood any time within the last century. Some of 
these desolate spots in the midst of Constantinople, being traversed by 
roads seldom frequented, are perfect solitudes, where one may sit and 
muse on the mutabilities of glory and greatness, and the decay of empires, 
as among the ruins of Palmy ra in the desert, and with scarcely more 
chance of being disturbed.” And further on he remarks, ‘‘ Take away 
the mosques and the minarets, which show out always so beautifully, and 
sometimes so grandly, and you see hardly anything but mean wooden 
houses, nearly everywhere going to ruin, and threatening to fall upou your 
head." So much for the city of Islamism! When a fire occurs ina Mus- 
sulman quarter, the unsightly ruins remain as the conflagration leaves 
them; and thus,,were it not for the government and for the Christian popu-* 
lation, Constantinople would very shortly be scarcely more than a village. 

At Brusa, the city of Osman and the great silk mart, our traveller 
found one Mustapha Nouree at the head of the government, who was a 
fair specimen of what a Turk pasha was and still is, almost without an 
exception; all boasted reforms overlooked, the Tanzimaut a dead letter, 
roads, agriculture, every amelioration disregarded, one only great object 
in view, that of raising as much money during a reign of uncertain 
duration as was possible. And this is the way in which this_ promising 
system is carried out :— 


We never could take a walk in the streets without seeing the tufekjees, or 
policemen, dragging unfortunate creatures to prison, sometimes for imputed 
offences, but far more frequently for debt, for real or pretended arrears in payment 
of taxes, for non-payment of the kharatch or poll-tax, &c. The prisoners were 
frequently bound with cords, at other times they were fettered and chained, nearly 
always they were brutally treated by the licensed savages who were conducting 
them. One day a poor Greek was found without his kharatch ticket. He said 
that he had paid his poll-tax, and that those who stopped him knew it was paid. 
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she true or otherwise, but in either case what immediately followed was 
i.e ee aimed a blow at his head with a heavy, club; the poor 
s head by holding Bp aie i ag arm, but that, arm was broken by 
e of the blow, and in that condition the Greek was dragged away to prison. 

ahs fared worse, far worse than the Turks, and among the Rayahs the 
hi! 


10 are feared as well as hated, fared the worst of all; but the Mussul- — 
mans were far from being exempt from this treatment. We often met Turks 
among the prisoners, and bound and chained, and for no other sin than that of 
debt, ,.One night, in the bazaars, an old Turk had his arm broken like the Greek, 
and, for still less provocation, The tufekjees could hardly ever arrest a man, or 
march him off to gaol, without first beating him to within an inch of his life. AIL 
this was. in flagrant violation of the Tanzimaut, and of Reschid Pasha’s declara- 
tion of Gul-Khané, called (facetiously one would think) the “Turkish Bill of 
Rights;”. but. nobody dared speak of the Tanzimaut in Brusa. Morning, noon, 
or sunset, we hardly ever passed the gates of the Pasha’s Konack without seeing 
captives going in, or groups of distressed, woe-begone people—very frequently 
Turkish and Rayah women—crouching on the ground and waiting to have 
audience of the Kehayah Bey, or the terrible chief of the police, that they might 
use|prayers and money arguments for the release of their husbands, or brothers, 
or sons. 


But imprisonment, with or without a reason, until money was paid for 
freedom, is not the only resource of a Turk pasha. An Englishman, of 
the name of Thomson, had a silk establishment in association with a 
Mussulman, one of the most intelligent of Turks at Brusa. One morn- 
ing; a few months after Mr. Mac Farlane’s departure, this truly worthy 
man was found hanged or strangled in his own “house. A Turk is 
hardly ever known to commit suicide: the man was in prosperous cir- 
cumstances (too much so for his safety), in good health, and of a most 
cheerful temper, but the pasha and police said he had killed himself, 
and, appareutly, no inquiry was made! 
Inquiring of a friend how it was that the prisons of the pasha’s 
ce were cram full of captives, and more were being every moment 
uitied to the same horrible feculent dungeons, Mr. Mac Farlane received 
the following satisfactory explanation :— 









The greater part of those people you see in the hands of the tufekjees are 
carried to prison because it is known, or at least calculated, that they can pay 
something for their liberty, and will pay rather than run the risk of catching the 
fever and dying by being detained in that pestilential hole. ‘The more prisoners 
the tufekjees make the better for them, the better for the chief of the police, the 
better for the Kehayah Bey. They arrest upon suspicion, or upon no suspicion at 
all. They aid one another in trumping up a story and making evidence; and if 
they want extra-official evidence, they can hire professional false witnesses for a 
few. twopences the head. ‘There are no previous proceedings; none of your 
appearances before magistrates, and warrants, and examinations: here the tufek- 
jees speak their own warrants, and pronounce them upon whom they will: here a 
man is committed, fettered, beaten first, and examined afterwards, that is if he be 
examined at all, for in the great majority of the cases, guilty or innocent, he either 
buys himself off at once or lingers in prison. When the chief of the police is 
hungry he sends some of his tufekjees on the hunt, and they never fail in bringing 
down some game, , ' 


As to the extortion attendant upon the ordinary process of levying 
taxes, the testimony of the Turk peasants of Musal will suffice; it is the 


same every where:— 


First one old man began to tell John how badly he was off, and how cruelly he 
had been treated by the tax-gatherers. Then another told his story, and then 
anether, and the comments and lamentations went round the room. Of their own 
accord they entered upon the subject of their grievances. The Ushurjees had 
seized the carts and ploughs and the very seed of some, the little household furni- 
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man—the Oda-bashi himself—said that he had the same treat- 
ment, and that too when he owed nothing at all’ The Ushurjees cheated them in: 
the corn, bringing measures of their own which were not fair measures, t 
aside the inferior grain, and taking their tithe only from the best; and making that ° 
tithe much more than a tenth by their unfair measures. The ‘collectors of the’ 
Saliané, or property-tax (which is not farmed but collected by the Pasha and the 
local Mudirs), were always taking advantage of their ignorance, and giving them 

and receipts which said one thing, while the collectors with their lips had 
told them another. One man said that he would do away with his vineyard, and root 
up his vines, rather than be tormented by the Saliané collectors, who had taken 
from him as much as the produce was worth. Another, who had a small mulberry 
plantation, said he would abandon it—and for the same reason. Another bitter 
complaint related to the corvées. ‘The forest,” said they, “is our friend, giving 
us fuel and light; but the forest is also our enemy, for they cut great trees there 
for the Padishah’s ships, and they take our oxen to drag them towards the coast. 
To-day there is a demand upon us for twenty pair of oxen, to drag a giant tree! 
We have not twenty yoke left'in the village: we could not do the thing even if we 
jeft our fields all untilled, and the time for tillage is at hand. We cannot do it, 
but we shall suffer for it! When we work ourselves and our cattle to death, we 
are never properly paid. Yes! it is a bad fate to be born near a forest.” They 
spoke of the conscription with horror; and it was vain to tell them, as we did, that 
some of the Sultan’s regular troops seemed to be in much better condition than 
themselves, or than any of the Osmanlee peasantry in these parts. They said 


that a life in barracks was not a life for a true Mussulman. If the matrons of the 
village could have been admitted into our society, we should have heard much 
more passionate lamentations about the recruiting. 

In addition to the tenth, there is another impost called moncata, which 
was paid at the rate of four paras per deunum, upon corn lands, and sixty 

aras on vineyards and mulberry gardens.. When the taxes are levied in 
ind, the nalliidaes fix their own price upon the produce, which gives 
them the entire control over the markets. 

In giving this sad list of grievances it is by no means intended to 
convey the impression that the: Turks have no good qualities. They 
have very many; and all travellers who have had opportunities of com- 
paring the two, are ready to acknowledge that the Turk is still superior 
to his Christian compatriot. ‘You ask me,” says Dr. R. Walsh, in 
his “ Narrative of a Residence at Constantinople, 1836,” “have the 
Turkish men no redeeming qualities among those fierce and brutal ones 
which, for so many years, I saw them displaying? I answer, they have 
many which might serve as models to more enlightened people. Their 
unfeigned and ardent piety—their. strict but unaffected regard to the 
laws which their religion imposes—their devoted submission to the will 
of their sovereign, as the descendant of their Prophet, and holding his 
crown’ by divine right—the respect they pay to their superiors who are 
set in authority, though raised from «the same rank as themselves—their 
noble pride in estimating only personal merit, and retaining, as a matter 
to boast of, the name of the humble trade to which they were born— 
their charity to all who are distressed—their exceeding sobriety and 
moderation in all their appetites—their immoveable integrity, and their 
being the carriers of untold gold to our merchants, who trust them with 
the most implicit confidence, and never yet had occasion to withdraw it 
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—the gravity of their deportment, and the moral solidity of their charac- 


ter, are 1 qualities in which few Turks, of whatever rank they may 
be, are deficient. I know nothing more grateful or pleasing than 


the simple, unaffected kindness of a Turk. There is a natural courtesy 
about him that is altogether independent of factitious manners. He 
addresses his equals by the name of brother, his elder he calls master, 
and his junior, son; and, in general, regulates his deportment towards 
them by the feelings that would arise from such relations. Such qualities 
must make the people in whom they are found, and their transition from 
ignorance to knowledge, highly interesting.” 

It is much to be regretted that many of these encomiums, merited in 
1836, are no longer so in 1850. Strange to say, with the progress of so- 
called civilisation, genuine piety has been sapped. The Mohammedan 
despises Christianity ; and when his own belief is shaken, he takes refuge 
in Deism, or, if we are to believe Dr. Southgate and Mr. Mac Farlane, he 
sinks into Atheism—but we doubt that. There is too much innate piety 
in the Oriental character for either total indifference or Atheism. So it is 
with all the other good points of 1836, there is not one that has not been 
corrupted by Frank civilisation. It is only in the more remote districts 
that the Turk is still to ‘be found in his original worth. Thus Mr. Mac 
Farlane acknowledges that the Turk village of Dudakli was the cleanest 
and most prosperous-looking that he saw on the whole-of the great plain 
of Brusa. These Yerooks, or half-nomade Turks, were quiet, inoffensive, 
good-natured, well-dressed people; but they were impatient of insult, 
oppression, or any wrong, and devils when roused. The tax-collectors 
were obliged, with them, to rest satisfied with fair measurements and 
valuations, and to take the taxes as the law fixed them. 

The Turk does not cheat in his prices, as a Greek or an Armenian 
dealer will invariably do; the Turk pays his debts, a practice which both 
our merchants and our government know to their cost that Greeks and 
Armenians carefully eschew. The Turk is always hospitable. No Turk 
ever yet found his substance increase but he reminded himself of the in- 
junctions of the Prophet, and of the blessing promised hereafter by the 
Koran to such as exercise charity and hospitality, and he sets up Tekiyahs, 
or alms-houses, or hospitals, or at the very least an Oda, a house in his 
village in which the wayfarer receives gratuitous lodging and entertain- 
ment. With the decay of the religious sentiment (proofs of which, says 
Mr. Mac Farlane, we saw daily) these primitive and touching usages are 
gradually disappearing. In Constantinople, the increased study of arts and 
sciences, the introduction of European manners, dress, habits, and luxuries 
of life, young Turks lounging on the promenade of Pera in the style of 
the Parisian badeau, and ladies taking exercise in carriages of Austrian 
manufacture, are set down by superficial observers as progress ; they are 
so, but with a nation disposed as the Turk is, and whose Mohammedan - 
eivilisation, composed of piety, honesty, integrity, and charity, is antago- 
nistic to Frank civilisation, it is progress in corruption. The great in- 
crease of steam communication is a decided progress, but, like all other 
real progress, is in the hands of strangers or Rayahs. : 

Two points of still greater importance in considering the future of the 
Turkish empire, are the everywhere diminishing wealth of the Turks, 
and their constantly diminishing numbers, which almost threaten a 
gradual extirpation of the race. Upon the subject of the departure of 
April.—vou. LXXXVIII. No. CCCLU. 26 
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the lands from the hands of the Turks, Mr. Mac Farlane expresses himself 
as follows :— ; 

Kharatch, or capitation-tax, which in its highest amount does 
cbnat ton shiitines epee hy head, the Turks are now paying Saaiieteee 
and imposts as the Rayahs. They cannot bear this all but equal weight; unless 
their industry be stimulated, a new life—hardly to be expected—be put 
into them, they must sink and disappear under it. This was the opinion of every 
intelligent Frank who had lived long in the country, and who had attentively 
watched the workings of the reform system. M. C——— said, “The Turks could 
not their ground even then, but they managed to live when they could make 
the C Rayahs work for them, at the very lowest pay, and when, with the 
connivance of the Pashas, who then presided over the collection of the revenue, 
there was always a wide difference made between their taxes and those extorted 
from the Greeks and Armenians; but with only the difference of the kharatch in 
their favour, the Turks will starve and die out, and a little sooner or later all their 
farms and villages must either be deserted or fall into the hands of the Rayahs. 
There can be no mistake about it. The process is going on. It was in progress 
even before this farming of the revenue and equalising of taxes. Thirty-two 
years ago, when I first knew the plain of Brusa, there were villages that were 
entirely Turkish, and other villages where Turks and Rayahs were mixed; in the 
first sort there are now more Rayahs than Turks, and in the second the Turks 
have almost entirely disappeared—in many cases there is not a Turkish house left 
in such villages. As you go up the country, into the districts where there are no 
Greeks or Armenians, you will find nothing but poverty and wretchedness.” 

Colonel Macdonald, Kinneir, Mr. Mac Farlane, and most other modern 
travellers,* lament over the disappearance of the fine old race of Turkish 
landed proprietors—the nobility of the soil, and which is gradually 
becoming totally extinct. With regard to actual decrease of Turk popu- 
lation, Turkey in Europe contained in 1843, according to Balbi, a popu- 
lation of 9,000,000 souls, of whom already nearly three-fourths were 
Christians; and Turkey in Asia 12,500,000 souls, of whom, in the 
opinion of Bell and Maltebrun, the Greeks and Armenians alone con- 
stituted three-fifths of the population. Mr. MacFarlane found, in 1847, 
that at Smyrna, although many villages had been completely emptied, 
and some towns in the interior almost abandoned by people who came to 
that trading seaport to seek a better subsistence, or to escape from their 
petty local tyrants, the Turks had not kept up their number. “In my 
time,” he “they formed more. than one-half of the entire popula- 
tion ; siaoline to old travellers, they formed more than two-thirds at 
the early part of last century; at present they do not form much more 
than one-third, being far out-numbered by the Greeks alone.” 

Again, at the town of Yeni Gol, the same authority remarks: “ The 
Christian quarter was swarming with children; in the Turkish quarter 
the children were few. The Mussulmans, particularly in these rural 
districts, no more: shut up their children; whether male or female, than 
do the Greeks or Armenians. If we saw few Turkish children, it was 
because few existed. It was becoming almost rare to find a poor Turkish 





* Not more than fifty years ago, when Dr. Russell wrote his “ Natural History 
of Aleppo,” the pomeaen of that city was 200,000, and there were no less than 
200 Ayans, or noble Turks, living on their landed property, amounting in value 
to from 5000/. to 25,000/. each per annum. The population of Aleppo is now only 
60,000, and these Ayans:are now reduced in number to five, of whom the richest 
does not possess 50002. per annum. The avanias, or the extortion of money by 
false pretences, which all Turk governors inflict on the rich, is quite sufficient to 
account for this, and proves how this immense territory, occupied by the Otto- 
mans, has become depopulated.—Memoir on Syria, by Charles Fiott Barker, page 5. 
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imily ‘rearing’ more than one child. We seldom saw two in a Turkish 
house ; three was.a number altogether extraordinary.” 
On the other side, the poor Greeks and Armenians had.very generally 
families. Many of the poor Turks did notscruple to say that they 
could not afford to bring up children; that daughters were a useless 
encumbrance, and that if they had sons the government tore them away 
just as'they were beginning to be useful at home, to make soldiers of 
them. The conscription was indeed so much the:dread and. abhorrence 
of the Turkish women, that Mr. Mac Farlane details at length the horrible 
practices which, alas, it is too notorious these unfortunate creatures have 
recourse to, to prevent fecundity. The Sultan’s limiting the soldier’s 
service to five years has not abated these horrors—the growth of poverty 
was increasing them. “They had never,” says Mr. Mac Farlane, ‘been so 
prevalent as within the last two or three years, a period during which the 
y resurrection of the empire had been predicted by the salaried 
journalists at Constantinople, whose vaticinations seem to have been taken 
as accomplished facts by many people in Christendom, predisposed to 
expect miracles from everything that is called a political reform. The 
march of Turkish reform has, among: other good points in their character, 
trampled ‘out the deepest feeling, the most glowing affection of the 
human heart; it has dashed the mother’s joy at the birth of her first- 
born ; it has deprived the father of his love and pride for his progeny.” 


_ ‘The conscription (adds Mr. Mac Farlane), as I have repeatedly observed, is eating 
up the remnant of the Mussulman people and consuming the heart’s core of the 
empire. ‘Twelve years before the time of my last tour, an intelligent English 
traveller, who took a much wider range, noted the lamentable effects produced by 
this system: he found villages and towns depopulated and for the greater part in 
ruins, uninhabited houses crumbling to dust, and immense tracts of the most 
fertile soil left utterly neglected through want of men to till them. Everywhere 
he saw the same destructive elements at work. “'The new conscriptions and 
levies were everywhere described as most oppressive measures, the effect of which 
was to depopulate whole districts, in consequence of the young men being removed 
to the capital.” To whatsoever part he directed his steps he saw the deserted 
tenements’of a reduced population, and ruins, ruins, and still ruins! He antici- 
pated me in his account of the civil and inoffensive disposition of the Turkish 
villagers in Asia Minor; like ourselves he felt. himself quite as safe in those wild 
mountain-passes as in the streets of Constantinople; but, also like ourselves, he 
saw these poor people crushed to the earth, disheartened, despairing, dying out. 
The American, Bishop Southgate, who followed this English traveller, the enter- 
prising Mr. Layard, who followed the bishop, my esteemed friend Mr. Longworth, 
who followed Mr. Layard, all agreed'in their accounts of the exhausting, fatal 
effects of the conscription and the over-taxation. I may state them strongly and 
decidedly, in my eagerness that the truth should be made known, but I neither 
entertain nor advance any new or peculiar opinions. Let him be of what country 
or political creed he might, I never met a European traveller in the country that 
did not entertain precisely the same notions as to its condition and the effects of 
the conscription that I had formed myself. The government. manages yet to 
spend and waste a vast deal of money, dust is still thrown in the eyes of European 
courts and fashionable circles; on danse chez ! Ambassadeur Ottoman in Bryanstone- 
square; but in Turkey there is:weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth! the 
Ottoman civilisation is scarcely skin deep, the administrative Reform is the vilest 
of all shams! The country is irretrievably ruined. I am not altogether ignorant 
of the hollowness, thoughtlessness, and indifference of the merely fashionable 
world; but I do believe there“are many who, could they have only a glimpse 
at the means employed to extort money for the demands of Turkish folly and 
extravagance, would rush with disgust and horror out of that ambassador’s 


Since Mr. Hamilton's time the:country has become more and more depopulated, 
through the extortions of the farmers of the revenue, the annual drain-of the 
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conscription, and the resort to unnatural forced abortion. In ;this present eee 
1849, the Porte having been rendered insanely jealous of the movements of the 
Russian troops in the protected Principalities, in Transylvania, and upon Hun- 
, and having (I fear) been im much more by English than by French 
elinety: have made costly and absurd military preparations which'can only 
the exhaustion precipitate the death of their empire. : 
than 50,000 men and boys were dragged from Asia Minor over to Con- 
stantinople in the month of May last, to act as irregulars. If credit could be 
given to the Constantinople papers, more than 150,000 were thus caught’ and 
removed from their homes! I can scarcely conceive how they got 50,000, nor can 
they have done it without taking an extensive range and depriving many places 
of well nigh their entire male population. , 

In May, 1832, now nearly twenty-two years ago, Dr. Walsh, chaplain 
to the embassy, left Constantinople after a long residence there, during 
which it had ‘(om his lot to witness the rise and progress of two great 
revolutions—one the emancipation of the Greeks from the dominion of 
the Turks; the other, of the Turks themselves from the more hopeless 
dominion of prejudice and ignorance. “ On my first going. out,” says 
the reverend doctor, “ I saw Athens in a state of miserable degradation—it 
is now the seat of government of a free and independent people: I saw 
Constantinople immersed in darkness and ferocity—it is now the abode of 
an improving population. The destiny of Greece is fixed—that of Turkey 
remains in the womb of time: whether enlightened by that literature and 
civilisation which have dawned on it, it will finally adopt the religion and 
free institutions of the west, and so become a member of the great 
European family; or, falling under the power of a neighbour, it will 
merge into a province of a state half Asiatic, add other millions to the 
slaves already in bondage, and improvement end in engrafting European 
vices on Oriental ignorance.” 

The first and last of these queries, put now nearly twenty years ago, 
are answered. Turkish reform is a jest—a byword—a F avy Its 
greatest success has been—as we have seen even in these few brief 
pages—to engraft European vices on Oriental ignorance. That the 
future of either Turkish or Christian inhabitants of the Eastern empire 
should be to add their millions more to the slaves of a semi-Oriental 
despot, remains yet to be averted. 

The future of the Turkish empire is not alone marked out by the 
state of the country—the backwardness of agriculture—the crushing 
effects produced by the Armenian usurers and their enormous rate of 
interest—the effects of oppressive and irregular taxation—the diminution 
of population—the general and pervading decay and corruption, and 
the proximate dissolution of the social condition; but it is Hi in the 
fact that there are no able men to remedy this state of things—no 
single individual competent to rescue a falling empire—no living man of 
sufficient integrity of purpose to uphold a fabric crumbling in dishonesty 
and dishonour. 

This may be partly owing to Islamism being opposed to education ; 
but it is still more so to the position in life from whence rulers are 
chosen : and hence to the incapacity,’profligacy, and corruption of those 
who are high in power, whether ‘Turks or Christians, from the Sultan 
himself downwards to the’ lowest tax-gatherer. Halil Pasha, who has 
married one of Sultan Abdul Medjid’s sisters, was an: emancipated 
Georgian slave: Achmet Fethi—called by the English ‘ Fatty”—who 
married one of the daughters of Sultan Mahmoud, was of equally ob- 
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scure origi. Both are ignorant, incompetent men, yet high in office. 
Mehemet Ali Pasha, another of the illustrious brothers-in-law of the 
Sultan, stands convicted of two foul and horrible murders perpetrated by 
his‘own hand. He is the son of a small, miserable shopkeeper in Galata. 
The beauty of his person having attracted the favourable eye of the late 
Sultan Mahmoud, he was made an Itch Oghlan, or page. Such creatures 
are nearly always provided for in the highest offices of the state; and it 
isa most remarkable and appalling ‘fact—but, as Mr. Mac Farlane justly 
says, it is notoriously true—that this is the history of half the magnates 
of the reformed Ottoman empire. 
Even the reforming ministers, and the great men who have been 
brought in by Reschid Pasha, have in no cases departed from the old 
barbarous system and‘arrangements. Those, such as Emir Pasha, who was 
éducated in England; Ali Pasha, and others, who have been a good deal 
in France and other European countries, were not only, when in Turkey, 
not at all disposed to cultivate European society, but had the strongest 
aversion to'such. Reschid Pasha himself has not only no administrative 
talent whatever, but he entertains a sovereign contempt for such, and 
fancies that the high duties of the Ottoman empire consist solely in 
sage and political correspondence, or, as it is expressed in Pera, 
filer la politique haute et fine. He cannot see that the politics of 
Turkey must be settled for her, not at Constantinople, but at St. Peters- 
burgh and Vienna, at Paris and London ;—and he cannot understand 
that what his country wants is a supply of able, energetic, honest ad- 
ministrators. 

It is all one (said an experienced, sensible, acute old’ man of the country to 
Mr. Mac Farlane) whether Riza is up and Reschid down, or Riza down and 
Reschid up; it is all the same to the country. , The one cannot govern worse than 
the other—or better! Neither of them can be more than a part of a bad and com- 
plicated machine. Neither of them can alter the system of government, or check 
the influence of the Seraglio, or create honesty and good faith where none exist, 
or awaken conscience in men who have no conscience, or rouse a feeling of honour 
and'patriotism in men who never knew the meaning of such words. Sir Stratford 
Canning will support Reschid, because he believes him to be not only the better 
minister of the two, but also a good and honest man. Sir Stratford will find out. 
his mistake. There is a difference, though it is of no consequence to us: Reschid 
has more of what is called enlightenment than Riza: Reschid has travelled a good 
deal in Christendom, has resided long in London and Paris; Reschid sometimes 
reads French books. He is a man of quiet habits and decent life, and not a rake 
or debauchee like Riza. Then, while Riza is accused of a leaning to Russia, 
Reschid professes the utmost dread and hatred of that power. There has not 
been an hour of his public life in which Reschid has not stood in awe of the Tzar’s 
ambassador, and has not been nearly as compliant to the will of Russia as Riza 
his rival; but where he can safely parade his anti-Russianism, he has done it and 
will do it. If Sir S. Canning has a fault as British ambassador in this place, it is 
his too lively jealousy of Russia. Some people call it his Russo-phobia. Reschid’s 
professed anti-Russianism helped him far on in the good graces of Sir Stratford; 
but let the great crisis come, and it now seems to be coming—your excellent 
ambassador will find that Reschid has no more political principle than his rival. ~ 

Such are the men who are now at the helm of a sinking vessel. Such 
the materials with which to carry on a war with Russia, and such would 
be the valuable co-operation with English admirals or generals were we 
to plunge into that war in support of the Turks. 

Whenever men of principle have been commissioned to help the Turks, 
they have uniformly been slighted and ill-treated. Colonel Williams and 


Lieutenant Dickson, of the Royal Artillery, were sent out, at their earnest 
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request, to act as instructors, and their artillery in order; : were 
never e ed for a day. Dr. obi Davy Dr. Deweoasadioe 
; the British army, were sent out to correct abuses, and they 
met with the same treatment; they were slighted in the most open and 
direct manner. Captain Sir Baldwin Walker was not only slighted, but 
they finally, by a crowning insult, induced him to send in his resignation. 
Lieutenant Lyster, R.N., retired in disgust after many years’ service, the 
Turks being mean enough to keep! his Nishan. ‘The American ship- 
builders, to whom they are indebted for the only really good ships they 
have upon the waters—even the energetic Mr. Rhodes—were, like Mr. 
Taylor, the mint-master, treated with the grossest ingratitude ; and even 
Mr. Mac Farlane remained long enough at Constantinople to see the 
imperial manufactories at Macri Koi and Zeitun Burnu go to the dogs, 
and the grand American model farm at San Stefano partake of the fate 
of all other attempts at amelioration in this country. Truly may the 
same authority remark, that every British officer sent out by his govern- 
ment at the request of the Porte—every enlightened honest European 
who has been engaged in their service, has quitted the country with 
disgust, and with the innermost conviction that, through the incurable 
vices of the administration, the reformed Ottoman empire is every year 
approaching nearer to its ruin and final extinction. 

The frightful religious persecution of the Albanian Christians at 
Philladar, the same authority tells us, was an immediate effect of the 
declaration of religious liberty which Sir Stratford Canning, after infinite 
toil, wrung from the Porte. The massacre of Nestorian Christians, those 
“ damning recent atrocities,” as Mr. Mac Farlane calls them, have been 
depicted in the New Monthly Magazine as the blossoms and fruits which 
have grown on this tree of Turkish reform. Nazim Effendi, who was 
deputed to Mosul by Reschid Pasha, to examine into the circumstances, 
openly justified these massacres, and said that the Nestorians were 
rebellious infidels, whom it was the duty of all good Mussulmans to exter- 
minate! Mr. MacFarlane fully corroborates all that we have asserted in 
connexion with this terrible massacre; that there was a gigantic false- 
hood in the pleading of the Porte that the Turks had nothing to do with 
the massacre. And allowing, as we have since heard, that an English 
missionary had something to do with confirming the Nestorians in 
upholding their ancient independence, so also was Bedar Khan a con- 
firmed rebel; and Mr. Mac Farlane joins issue with us when he says, “ it 
was not on account of his butcheries, but because he was making himself 
the head of a great party, sworn foes to Reschid Pasha and his so-called 
reform system, that at last an army was sent against him.” 

It is only to be wondered at, that amidst all this deception and want of 
principle, malpractices, persecutions, acts of injustice, and immorality, 
overt acts of criminality and other repeated abominations, there are to be 
found European statesmen ready to aver, for political purposes, that the 
reign of fanaticism.and cruelty is over in Turkey, that full religious liberty 
hasbeen established on the broadest ‘and most solid base; that strong in 
his army and in the prompt obedience and the enthusiastic affection of all 
Classes of his subjects, Abdul Medjid can secure everywhere the execution 
of his humane ordonnances and admirable laws; that the Sultan possesses 
in Reschid Pasha the most enlightened, philanthropic, honest, and active of 
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ministers, and that the reformed Ottoman empire ought now to be allowed 
to take a foremost among the civilised nations of the world ! 

It must be remarked, that Mr. Mae Farlane’s field of observations was 
confined to the most flourishing parts of the empire, and those which, from 
their proximity to the capital, enjoy many advantages of being within the 
reach of interference; but had. he, as we have, been in distant 
provinces, and there witnessed the venality of the governors who, placed 
at a distance from Constantinople, throw off all reserve, and give way to 
the practice of all kinds of vice, iniquity, and injustice; had he seen the 
poor, prostrate, stupefied inhabitants goaded to revolt or perishing from 
absolute want; had he seen these things, and much worse that it is im- 
possible to describe, his indignation would scarcely have allowed him to 

ipin so calm and quiet a manner of the corruption and demoralisation 
of the Ottomans. 

The positive truth will never be familiarised to the minds of men till 
some sudden change takes place. It is of no avail that every successive 
traveller lends his hand towards rending the flimsy veil of pretended 
amelioration with which diplomacy persists in investing a fated empire ; 
it is of no use that the learned and the distinguished of Europe return in 
disgust at the demoralisation which they have witnessed; Western 
Europe will persist in making it a question between Russia and Turkey. 
It is not so; it is a question between barbarity and civilisation ; it is a 
question between humanity and persecution ;“betWeén Mohammedanism 
‘and Christianity. Russia takes the initiative from proximity, because 
she has most to suffer from a barbarous neighbour, and from the all- 

werful force of circumstances, such as we ourselves feel and acknowledge 
m India, and which must work out a similar result. When this result is 
brought about, the fallacy of that strange and long-standing notion in the 
West, of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman empire, and the sin of 
upholding Mohammedanism all barbarity against a persecuted — 
tion and a prostrate Christianity, will strike every one! Then will diplo- 
matists perceive their error, and ask each other how it was that they did 
not foresee what has come to pass, and what was the real state of things ! 
Then, and then only, will it be evident to the world that the obstinacy 
with which the West has persevered in upholding a great centre of demo- 
ralisation and crime in the East, as an imaginary bulwark against an un- 
offending and powerful neighbour, had its foundation in a misplaced 
jealousy, was in its action iniquitous towards persecuted and prostrate 
millions, and a breach of every good feeling and sentiment of justice to- 
wards whole populations of fellow-Christians—to be wiped away, probably, 
only in an ocean of blood. 

The author of the pamphlet, “ What is to be done with Turkey?” starts 
by fairly avowing that the herculean task of reform, commenced by the 
late Sultan, can ate but two results ; the total extinction of Mussulman 
rule, or its consolidation into a federal monarchy—Christian for Europe, and 
Mussulman for Asia. He admits that while the Mussulman population 
is gradually decreasing, their owes in faith are steadily increasing. 
He places this proportion for the whole of the empire as 17,000,000 of 
Christians to 6,000,000 of Mussulmans. Every step made in the path 
of reform from the slaughter of the Janissaries by Sultan Mahmoud up 
to the present day, he justly remarks has tended to weaken the Osmanli 
and strengthen the Rayah. Premising these facts, and admitting that 

















would make of their w and experience, would be against their 
persecutors nr ag of four centuries. “ If,” says Mr. Mae Farlane, 
“in European Turkey the Greeks were trained and armed in anything 


like the same proportion as the Mussulmans, the Mussulmans would be 
speedily driven back into Asia, for the Greeks excel them as much in 

ing and activity as they do in wit and intelligence. But if only a 
ew Greek regiments were raised, what would happen in the case of a 
Russian invasion—a case the Turks are always contemplating, and 
nearly all of them with misgivings and dread? the Greeks would fire into 
the Turks with whom they were brigaded, and, with shouts for the Cross 
and Holy Virgin, would pass over to their co-religionists, the Russians. 
I feel as certain of this as of the physical, unalterable fact that the river 
Danube flows downward from its sources in the Alps to its mouth on the 
Eaxine. I never met with the man in this country that entertained a 
different opinion.” The Turks, militarily speaking, have indeed but one 
arm, and that is a palsied and shrivelled one. 

The political emancipation of the Christian subjects has been also long 
ago propounded and advocated. They not only outnumber the Mussul- 
mans, but they surpass them in all the arts of civilisation, in all the pursuits 
of intellect and industry. They are even gradually monopolising the 
trade of the Levant. Mr. Mac Dacons is so explicit upon this point, and 
it is a subject of so much and such peculiar interest to the country, 
that we cannot pass over his statements, suggested by the present state 
of things in Smyrna, in silence : — gies 


—_ 


Here also thade or its agencies had changed hands. Of the thriving European 
houses of my time scarcely more than two kept their ground. Nearly all the rest 
were broken, sunk, or utterly swept away. The now flourishing men were the 
former native clerks and brokers of those respectable but unfortunate houses; or 
the backals (little shopkeepers) of my day; or pushing, intriguing, grasping, 
spare-living Greeks and Armenians, who had visited London, and Birmingham, 
and Liverpool, and Manchester, and Glasgow, and learned the advantages of 
buying directly of the manufacturers, or who had now brothers or cousins resident 
in England, and corresponding and doing business with them without any intermé- 
diaires. I would not take pride in the fulfilment of a prophecy, which (the 
fulfilment) has ruined or ithpoverished a good many estimable Englishmen; but 
lcannot but remember that twenty years ago I foresaw and predicted that nearly 
the totality of the business of this,cquntry would pass into the hands of the 
Greeks and Armenians; that the trade with England might bly be increased, 
but that it would be a direct trade, which would and must be Kital to the European 
houses in the Levant. The man who pretends to love all the world is likely to 
love no one part of it. I love the country that gave me birth, and as an English- 
man I grieve to see my countrymen being gradually driven out of all these foreign 
parts, where for centuries they had occupied the foremost posts. Surely, when 
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., It is impossible, however, in the present state of thin 
a category in which the native Christians could be called into } 
They are as demoralised and as unprincipled as the Turks—indeed, more 
so. In what does the Greek bishop, receiving his dues at Kutayah on a 
Sunday, and in church, differ from a Turk pasha but in his manner of 

? In what are your oily seraffs, or Armenian bankers, who 
dispose of everything in Constantinople, from a Turk pashalik to a 
Christian bishopric, different from the most corrupt among the Turks, 
only in their servile debasement? Then, again, the mutual hatred of 
Christian races is quite as outrageous as that of Christian and Ottoman. 
No Greek vould ever co-operate with an Armenian; and, among the 
latter, Armenians Proper and Roman Catholic Armenians hate one an- 
other unto death. 

The religious creed of the Greek Heteria is so essentially different 
from that of the Slavon-Greek populationy that it renders the coalition 
into Russian Panslavism, so ardently sought for by the Tzar, a matter of 
some doubt; but political blunders, such as have just been committed in 
the Agean seas, may hasten a crisis which might not otherwise have 
been so easily brought about. So, also, in the natural course of events, 
everything portends to show that the a union of the Slavon 
tribes—Slavon-Poles, Slavon-Bohemians, and Slavon-Servians, who groan 
under the humiliating rule of the German, the Turk, and the Magyar— 
would have the effect of weakening the influence of Panslavism—that 
stupendous vision of one spiritual and temporal ruler over upwards of 
one hundred millions of people, but hasten the crisis, and the Slavonian 
races will sacrifice in a moment the remote prospect of a separate nation- 
ality for an actual and real triumph, in coalescence with the Russo- 
Slave, over his unsparing, long-persecuting enemy—the Turk. 

Russia has already penetrated to the Balkhan on the one side, and to 
the heart of Asia Minor on the other. As far as the Ottomans them- 
selves are concerned, she knows that scarcely any resistance worth men: 
tioning (especially with all the Greek population in her favour) would 
be met with in the march to capture Constantinople. She holds, at this 

resent moment, a whole Turkish province under her sway on the eastern 
eal she keeps two Turkish provinces and the mouth of the Danube 
in abeyance in the north. The complications that have arisen year after 
year in European politics, have alone, and by mere accident, warded off 
the Jong-expected and last conflict of civilisation against barbarity in 
Europe. one the very last question, that of the extradition of the 
Hungarian refugees, the fact of France being, with England, in favour of 
the Ottomans, and Austria being also concerned in the matter, so that in 
case of invasion, the beloved idea of Panslavism would haye had to have 
been given up, influenced, no doubt, the Tzar’s movements. Upon the 
Greek question—that of his allies against Turkey—he has England and 
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alone to cope with. No one, without the least Russo-phobia, doubts 
that Tzar has long contemplated the invasion of the expiring em- 
ire; no one who knows the country doubts also that it d be much 
even in slavery under the Tzar, than in slavery under the Turk. 
But, while it is impossible not to look forward to that great event—the 
breaking up of the Ottoman empire, and the restoration of Turkey in Eu- 
rope to that continent of which it forms an integral portion, as a blessing 
to humanity and civilisation; is it not time to get rid of two great mistakes 
now so diligently disseminated and upheld, and particularly in this coun- 
try: firstly, that Turkey is, by its reforms, gradually taking its place 
amongst civilised nations; and, secondly, that in case of Russian invasion 
its army and navy, assisted and abetted by Great Britain, could offer a 
pemnan resistance. 

The diminished Turk population, wasted resources, incompetent, inca- 
pable, and corrupt officers and rulers, absence of all materiel and commis- 
sariate, and a native Christian population in insurrection on all sides, with 
a Greek and Servian alliance for the Russian, added to the difficulties of 

h for an English fleet, and the total inutility of landing troops, 
such means of resistance quite out of question. : 

A result then, so long foreseen, should, for the-sake of humanity, be 
anticipated. ‘“ No one contemplates for a moment,” says Mr. Mac Far- 
lane, “ that Russia is to possess all these unpeopled, but vast, productive, 
rich, and beautiful regions.” When Europe seconded the efforts of the 
Hellenic Greeks to obtain their independence and to throw off the yoke 
of the Turk; when she lent her sanction to the revival of a small but 
ancient kingdom, and gave to a degenerate people a civilised prince, she 
only did half her work; the claims of the Greeks of the Eastern em- 
pire, of the Slavonians, Romo-Dacian, and other Christian populations 
to emancipation from the rule of a remote, fanatic, persecuting, and un- 
improving Asiatic population, were as strong as those of the Greek Pe- 
ninsula. The system has answered very well in Belgium, and tolerably 
well in Greece, why not try it in Turkey ? 

We think we have made it apparent that the materials for an 
equitable and merciful rule do not exist within the Turkish empire as 
it now stands. Everything is decay, corruption, decomposition. No 
element — Ottoman, Greek, Slavonian, or Armenian—could be found ‘to 
bring into power or supremacy over another; but many elements where- 
with to work out good, do exist. The Turks, we have taken care to 
point out, possess within themselves many qualities that would be most 
available under a wise and paternal administration. 

Mr. Mac Farlane argues the question thus:—“ The distribution,” he 
says, “ must and will, at some not distant day, be left to the decision of 
some congress of all Christendom. If such a congress could be settled 
without being preceded by the horrors of a warfare among the Christian 

rs, the advantages would be unalloyed, and the blessing complete. 

war as you will, it must come to this at last—a congress, and the 
expulsion of the Turks, as a governing power, from Europe and the 
greater part of Asia Minor. If the world is now so unsettled, and if we 
all aim at a settlement, ‘and one which shal] be enduring, we must come 
to a decision on the Turkish question mow. If it is left undecided, our 
settlement will be most insiigdlabs ; Turkey will be a standing casus belli, 
exposing every year the peace of Christendom to a sudden interruption.” 
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This is a view of the subject which, for the sake of peace and humanity, 
it. were devoutly to be wished to see carried into effect; but, like most 

r politics, it has the disadvantage of being Utopian. Notwithstand- 
ing the growth of civilisation, and the efforts of peace societies, we are 
scarcely yet arrived at that point of perfection, when a sultan, and all his 

as and mollahs, can be told to take themselves off into their harems 
and arabas at the beck of a Christian synod; but still it is necessary to 
be provided beforehand for such an event when war or insurrection break 
forth; the most mature and well-considered view of the Turkish question 
points to a Russian invasion, followed up by the rule of a foreign and in- 
dependent prince duly guaranteed by all Europe. Also possibly indepen- 
dent Slavonian, and Romo- Dacian principalities, the Armenians, Chal- 
deans, and Jews, likewise restored to their own. But whatever may be 
the details of the partition, no one fact is more certain, than that Great 
Britain mistakes her avocation and her interest in preparing to make 
sacrifices for the broken-down, corrupt, and misnamed “ integrity” of the 
Turkish empire. Her interests lie in amore south-easterly deena 
Her future points to the banks of the Nile and the Euphrates. 








DIRGE FOR AN JNFANT. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


Wutze we lay thee, loved one, low, 

Eddying round the brown leaves go, 
Rustling in the wailing wind ; 

And, against a leaden sky, 

White-wing’d seabirds sadly fly— 
Cold the world thou leav'st behind! 


Young saint, in thy coffin-shrine ! 
For a few days thou wert mine— 
Now, among the Hosts above, 
Lo! another angel sings 
Praises to the King of kings, 
In the light and joy of love! 


Ev’ry flower the chill winds spare 
I would strew with tearful care, 
O’er the dead, so newly born ! 
Autumn blossoms, wan and white, 
Plants, intensely sweet by night, 
Spice buds from the lands of Morn— 


Pale chrysanthemums I’d lay, 
Mary-budde, and myrtle spray, 
Winter violets, leaves of sage, 
And the dusk-white Christmas rose, 
From its bed of early snows, 
Stricken with the blights of age. 


Thou art gone from Sin and Time, 
And an innocence sublime 

Fills that pale young face of thine! 
Now we lay thee in the dust, 
Till the sun, that wakes the just, 
Into thy dim tomb shall shine, 
And awake thee, baby mine! 
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A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPP 
BY ZEBEDEE HICKORY. 


Cuarrer XI. 
THE MEDICINE BAG. 


Strangely visited people, 
All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery. 
Macbeth. 


Sexporne and his Indian friend were not long in gaining the outside 
of the hut. It was clear that they had not been at all too precipitate in 
their departure. -The desperadoes, with a troop of Ricarree warriors, 
were close at hand. But the darkness favoured the fugitives, and they 
stole quietly round to the other side of the wigwam. They were not, 
however, so wary but that the lynx-eyed Ricarrees caught a glimpse of 
their retiring forms, for more than one exclamation simultaneously 
escaped them, but it was apparently only suspicion, and no immediate 

ursuit resulted. Selborne was for running through the village and gain- 
ing the open prairie beyond, but “ War Eagle” laid a violent grasp on 
his arm and pointed in another direction. In our hero’s bewildered con- 
dition he was only too willing to place himself in the hands of an expe- 
rienced guide, and passively followed his conductor. Their course lay 


down a tolerably om bank, which was strewed at the base with large 


fragments of rock and pebbles. This proved to be the edge of the river. 
The knowledge of the Spiien guided him to a particular point, where they 
found some canoes moored, and some lying dry on the beach. Selecting 
one, which the practised judgment of the Indian told him was suited to 
their purpose, he placed himself in the bows, and steadied the bark while 
Selborne entered. He then seized a couple of paddles, and placing one 
in the hand of our hero, made a few experimental strokes to show him the 
mode of its use. Selborne’s experience in aquatic exercises had been 
limited to pulling matches on the waters of his native land, but he foind 
the paddle stroke by no means difficult, and they jointly pushed the canoe 
away from the shore. Scarcely, however, had they accomplished this feat 
than they were startled by a. Toud and shrill scream close to them, and 
the figure of a squaw started up in a canoe a little way from the shore. 
“War Eagle” betrayed no surprise, but by a dexterous use of his paddle 
brought his bark close to that of the squaw, and, grasping the vessel of 
the latter with an adroitness that seemed like jugglery, capsized it in the 
twinkling of an eye and set the noisy woman swimming for her life. But 
the beldame had given the alarm. The cry was answered from the village. 
Swarms of dark figures crowed the bluff, and made down to the beach. 
By this time, however, Selborne and War Eagle were increasing their 
distance from the shore, and it was gratifying to discover, from the random 
shots which their enemies were firing, that it was not clear to them in 
what direction the captives had escaped. The latter by no means relaxed 
their efforts on this account, but toiled indefatigably with their oars. 
When Selborne’s ear assured him that all pursuit was over, the Indian 
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ceased pulling, and, placing his hand on our hero’s arm, bent his head 
down and listened attentively. What might have passed for the rushing 
sound of the water was now clearly the _—e of paddles, which occa- 
sionally struck the sides of a canoe with a hollow sound. Their pur- 
suers, therefore, were at hand. Selborne'turned to his work again with a 
will, and under their united endeavours the bark shot along the water like | 
a bird. The exercise was fatiguing, and Selborne rejoiced to see that his 
sturdy pilot guided the canoe into a little creek embowered with overhang- 
ing brushwood. Here they ran her aground, and dragged her some distance 
on the shore, and the Indian, again grasping Godfrey’s arm, led him up 
a steep and almost precipitous bank. Judge of the surprise of the latter 
to find a tolerably large village of neatly constructed huts, built almost 
on the edge of the bluff, and surrounded cn the opposite side with a 
stockade formed of tall poles. 

In this village there were no sounds of life. One or two faint sparks 
showed the embers of a fire that was just expiring. No muttered hum 
of warriors in council, no shrill voice of active squaws in domestic duties, 
no bark of vigilant dogs enlivened the death-like silence which reigned 
around. A breath of wind sweeping over the village saluted Godfrey’s 
nostrils with a noisome and sickening effluvia. The Indian tapped him 
lightly on the shoulder, and said in an earnest manner, 

“* Pale face, listen!” 

Selborne listened. A loud and angry growl as of a hundred dogs 
or wolves in conflict, mingled with the howls of the wounded, smote 
the ear. Then a dark and gaunt wolf bearing a morsel of food in his 
mouth stole out of the camp, howling as he went; half a dozen simi- 
lar creatures following in pursuit. A short distance from the camp he 
would fall to to devour his prize, his fellows watching eagerly round, and 
occasionally darting forward to abstract a fragment of his meal. The 
place now seemed to swarm with these beasts like ants on a hill, and they 
were constantly running to and fro out of the village, regardless of the 
presence of the two men, who stood watching their proceedings. One 
or two faithful dogs lingered outside and howled piteously as if in help- 
less deprecation of these wolfish orgies. The wolves unheedingly went 
on with their repast, and here and there on every side would be heard the 
crunching sound of some bone in the mouth of a ravenous animal. 

‘Pale face,” said the Indian, “those are the bones of my tribe.” 

Selborne had half guessed the nature of the scene before him, and 
almost sickened as he heard the obscene animals snapping and snarling 
over their sacrilegious feast. 

It was, in the words of Byron, 


The Tartar’s skull in the wild dog’s maw, 
With the hair tangled around his jaw. 


A few fortunate beasts that had been early at the banquet, now 
gorged to. repletion, strolled lazily about with perfect indifference to the 
proceedings of their comrades, while some, actually unable to stand, lay 
panting on the ground, the victims of gluttonous indulgence. 

Selborne glanced for a moment at his companion. His breast was 
heaving with secret emotion, which broke out into one single affecting 
sob, Apparently ashamed of this weakness, he turned away and drew 
Selborne after him. 
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They took the open country this time, until they reached the base of a 
range of high hills, where they entered a grove of small and close-grown 
trees. Here the Indian intimated that they must lie down and rest, an 
intimation which Godfrey obeyed, and although he was without covering 
save for the garments he wore, he managed to close his eyes for a short 


time. He had taken the precaution to a handfal of brushwood 
which Some him from the damp and on’ the whole fancied he 
might have had a harder couch. 


A little before sunrise, the Indian awoke him, and, bending over him 
with a native courtesy, which civilisation could not have improved, said 
in a low tone of voiee, “ Will my brother go with me.” 

Godfrey started up from his slumber, and acquiesced his willingness 
without knowing exactly what was required of him. 

The pale grey light of morning was just beginning to tinge the sky, 
and ially to define objects around, when they recommenced their 
journey. ey had not proceeded far when the Indian motioned his 
companion to remain, and advancing into an adjoining thicket was 
absent for a short time. Presently he returned, and without speaking 
beckoned our hero to follow him. He trod stealthily through the brush- 
wood, as if apprehensive of producing the slightest sound, and looked 
round with alarm when Selborne accidentally stepped upon a dry stick, 
or rustled against the leaves. The latter person, understanding that 
there was necessity for great caution, endeavoured to emulate his ex- 
ample, although his unpraetised and blistered feet more than once betrayed 
him. After they had proceeded a short way, the Indian came to a dead 
stop, and gazed intently on some object before him. Selborne speedily 

ined his side, when the other grasped his arm, and said in a scarcely 
audible tone of voice, 

“Pale faces !” 

Selborne tried hard to penetrate the yet imperfect dawn, and was 
long before he discovered anything but what seemed to be the form of a 
fallen log ; but at: last, keeping his gaze fixed in one direction, he made 
out, dimly indeed, the prostrate forms of half a dozen sleepers, within a 
dozen yards of the spot where he stood. He was suddenly startled by 
the cry of a strange bird close to him. He turned round. expecting 
to find the,songster within reach of his hand, but his gaze rested upon 
the motionless figure of the Indian. It was from him the cry had pro- 
eeeded, and he was doubtless telegraphing to some one in the neighbour- 
hood. It was not until the signal had heen thrice repeated that any 
answer was returned ; and then one of the slumbering figures started to 
his feet as if he had been shot, and a fac-simile of the ery burst from 
his lips. Guided by a repetition of the sound from War Eagle, he ad- 
vanced to the two spies, and, after a greeting between the Indians in 
their own language, led the way to the bivouac, where they all imitated 
the example of their predecessors and lay down. War Eagle said a few 
words in a tone of command, upon which the other Indian arose, 
stripped himself of his buffalo robe, and threw it over our hero. This 
peck most grateful covering, for he had begun to feel the cold in- 
tensely. 

16 dew the skin over his face, abandoned himself to the temporary 
comfort it yielded, and was not sure whether or not he had been asleep, 
when some one drew the covering back from his head. Without open- 
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his _he peevishly stretched out his arm to replace it, but find- 
Pn that “twas held back, he sat up and —< his — The sun ‘was 
just rising, and its golden rays fell full in the face of our hero, who was 
temporarily dazzled with the light, and did not at first perceive that 
some person was stooping over him. But, on looking into this person’s 
Sip pementes iy his feet, we uttered a a cry rt — or 

“6 —Mr, Snag? or do ive me?” said he, i 
the hand of the Cala “arg B. a ae 

“ Tt ain’t no one else,” said that gentleman, returning the pressure with 
a gripe that made our hero wince. ‘* Well, old ‘coon, I guess you didn’t 

down with the wreck after all. Shake hands again on it, old fellow; 
this don’t happen every day.” 

It was not until after shaking hands a second and third time that he 
consented to sit down beside our hero. i 

“ And how did it happen,” said the latter, after awhile—“ how did it 
happen that you escaped? I thought the whole concern went to the 
bottom.” 

Tl tell you,” said the other. ‘She did go to the bottom, that’s clear; 
but either it wasn’t deep enough to sink her or she rested partway on 
some timber underneath the water. Anyhow, the Jarboard wheelhouse 
was high and dry; and somehow I got on it, like a crow on a barn-roof, 
and there I sat; and before long there was a regular crowd of canoes,. 
and some people from the fort. You know, whiat with the artillery and 
the ’biler, we made noise enough to raise the country; but I kept them 
in hail till I heard a voice in my own tongue (for I wasn’t quite sure, 
you know, that they meant civil), and then boarded the first craft that 
came to hand, and before night was over found myself safe and sound 
under my own flag. We are now setting out in search of you.” 

‘‘ Was no one else saved ?” inquired our hero. 

“ The captain was picked up for dead, and he’s hardly come round yet, 
and they don’t know whether he will or not ; and that’s all, I expect.” 

“‘ There’s one thing I cam tell you,” said he, after a pause. ‘“ We 
have come a trifle too far out of the way.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“ Why, for the fellows we are in chase of ; they are ever so far down 
the river; some folks at the fort saw them, not long ago, at a place 
four hundred miles off.” | 

“T saw them only yesterday,” said Selborne. 

‘“‘ What !—you are dreaming, surely!” said the astonished Mr. Snag. ° 

“ Not I. you it: is true.” 

* Well, tell me all about it while these fellows are getting a piece of 
buffalo meat ready,” replied Mr. Snag. 

Our hero complied, and narrated the whole of his adventures from the 
time when the steamer sank. ! 

‘Come, comrades,” said one of the white men, whom Selborne had 
not noticed until now. ‘*Come and take a pick at this hump rib; it’s 
done toa turn. And let us have a share of your news—fair play, you 
know.” 

Just at this moment they were interrupted by a troop of Indians on 
horseback. Those persons were all elaborately painted, decorated from 
the head-plume to the moccasin with the greatest care, and fully 
equipped with bow, shield, and spear, for some expedition of importance. 
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“Who are these ?” said Mr. Snag, a little uneasily, to one of the 
men beside him. 

“ Friendly,” said the other ; “though I can’t well say what tribe they 
belong to. They are in their war-paint, nevertheless. I suppose we 
must speak civil to them.” 

They were then addressed in a patois known on the frontiers, and 
invited to join in the repast, which es ge luckily for Selborne, the 
declined, otherwise he would have f badly. But they demneated: 
and seated themselves at a short distance off, and, lighting their pipes, 
sat in silence while the white yew proceeded with their meal. 

Not so War Eagle and the other Indian. They speedily entered into 
colloquy with the new arrivals, whom it appeared were part of a friendly 
tribe from a distance, come here to trade with their peltries, and now 
setting out on a war expedition against the Ricarrees, against whom 
they had ground of quarrel. It was very soon perceptible to the whites 
that an amount of deference was paid by the strangers to War Eagle, 
and that he assumed the tone of authority which became a chief of 
renown, and a distinguished brave. 

When the meal was ended a very serious cross-examination was com- 
menced by the Indians, and interpreted by the trappers to our two friends, 
as to their object in going to the prairie, when they knew that war 
parties of their young men were out. 

To these questions they were at first disposed to answer evasively, when 
one of the trappers cautioned them against so doing, and advised them 
to satisfy the chiefs that they had a sufficient object in view, and recom- 
mended them to make a statement as nearly true as suited them. Ac- 
cordingly, as the questions were propounded and translated, they made a 
tolerably truthful narration of their difficulties, which was interpreted to 
the Indians in something like the following form :— 

They were represented as chiefs of great distinction in their own 
country, who had been nearly lost in the “thunder boat ;” that one had 
been plundered of some very great “medicine” (or mystery) by some 
lying “pale faces,” who were now in the Ricarree village, and that they 
were in pursuit of these persons with the view of recovering their lost 
treasure. 

This narrative was received with profound silence, until one -of: the 
chiefs, withdrawing the pipe from his mouth, briefly said, “It is well.” 
The pipe was then passed round the group in token of amity. They 
then rose to depart, and, shaking hands individually with the whole party, 
sprung into their saddles and were off like the wind. War Eagle and 
the other Indian, somehow or other, found horses at the same moment, 
for they disappeared with the rest. Mr. Snag and our hero were for 
following the war party, a project which was strongly deprecated by the 
others, and which was ultimately rendered futile by the wildness of their 
horses, which would not be caught until near sunset. The party, there- 
fore, reluctantly set out for the fort, which they reached in safety, after 
sundry interruptions from outlying parties of Indians, who were fortu- 
nately nearly all unarmed, under a regulation of the fort, for the pre- 
vention of those inevitable. feuds which must ensue in such a congregation 
of various, and sometimes hostile, tribes. 

That night our hero “turned in” upon a comfortable bed, and reposed 
beneath the waving folds of the “ star-spangled banner.” 
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ult was ‘about noon next day that our hero and Mr. Snag were seated 
in a small room in the fort allotted to them by the obliging commandant. 
Lond were ‘before'a window which looked out on the adjacent plain. 
y had apparently interrupted their conversation to observe the move- 
ments of various groups of Indians scattered over the valley. Some were 
engaged in ball play, a sport which seemed to yield great excitement; 
some were urging their horses at a frantic speed round the plain, while a 
few were lying stretched out in apparent insensibility, probably sleepin 
off the effects of whisky. All at once the number of equestrians sbonkved 
an accession from a part of the plain not visible to the two spectators, and 
they all dashed headlong towards the fort. 

The door of the room opened suddenly, and War Eagle rushed in, but 
so changed that they scarcely knew him. His nostrils were dilated, and 
his eyes sparkled with a wild excitement. His arms were gashed with 
fearful wounds, his hunting-shirt was cut in several places, and marked 
with bloody hands, as if some dying wretch had grasped it in a mortal 
struggle. His war-paint was almost obliterated, and over it were smeared 
deep stains of a more ghastly colour. He paused before our two friends, 
and thrusting his hand into his bosom drew forth a packet tied with red 
tape, and gave it without speaking into the hands of Selborne. He 
apparently would have spoken, and the half-formed words were almost on 
his lips, when the rigid lines of his mouth suddenly quivered, his eye 
assumed a leaden appearance, and he sank te the floor. The warm- 
hearted fellow was near his end. His life-blood was oozing slowly out. 
Godfrey and his companion rushed to his side, and made use of the 
various appliances which suggested themselves to stanch the wounds 
and recall the sinking energies of the dying man, but without effect. At 
last he revived for an instant, and, stretching forth a hand which had 
hitherto been covered, disclosed five scalps, on which the blood had 
scarcely dried, gasped out the words—“ Lying—pale—faces!” then drew 
his buffalo robe over him, and died. 

Selborne and his Mentor exchanged meaning glances with one another, 
and were silent for some time. At last the latter spoke, with an assumed 
coolness— 

“ Well, it’s saved the hangman a job, anyhow. But let us dispose of 
this poor fellow decently, for he has behaved better than a Christian to 

ou.” 
. The body was accordingly removed into the yard of the fort, for in- 
terment on the following day, and in rather less than an hour after- 
wards Selborne was up to his elbows in the long-lost papers. 

He ran through their contents eagerly, and, as he read them, tossed 
one after another across to his friend. When their perusal was ended, 
Mr. Snag inquired what they might be worth, for he had not read through 
them all. 

Godfrey looked up with an excited face. 

“‘ Why,” said he, “the patent-right has been sold in England for ten 
icnand pounds a-year!” 

Mr. Snag gave a long whistle. “Fifty thousand dollars a-year! 
Well, we haven’t thrown away our time, after all.” 


April.—vou, LXXXVIII. NO. CCCLII. 
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CuaprTer XII 


AND LAST. 


My birth is noble, unstained my crest, 
As is thine own, let these attest. 
Bohemian Girl. 


Ir will not be necessary to narrate in detail the return voyage of our 
two friends. It may suffice to say that the major part was performed in 
canoes, under the friendly escort of Indians, until they fell in with an 
old steamer proceeding downwards, and which they found “ wooding up” 
at the distance of a few hundred miles from St. Louis, of which convey- 
ance they gladly availed themselves. 

We do not mean to say that the voyage was without peril. Thrice 
they narrowly escaped from hostile Indians who were thirsting for their 
stiles and more than one encounter had they with the grizzly bear, one 
of the most intractable and desperate monsters of the forest; to say 
nothing of sundry mishaps, such as the loss of their canoes for days. 
But as the narration of these adventures would occupy several chapters, 
it is necessarily omitted, and the reader must be content to find our hero 
and his friend safe and sound in the public room of an hotel in St. Louis, 
in front of a very large stove, with the heels of their boots perched on 
the top of the latter, and their heads at a much lower elevation. 

“‘ Look here,” said Mr. Snag ; “‘ we part to-day. I go down to my old 
‘diggins’ in Tchoupitoulas*-street to look after my business. It has been 
taking care of itself so long, that if I hadn’t a tolerable steady sort of 
a clerk, I reckon it might have run away by this time. Now, you just 
write off two letters, one to Europe, to tell ’em you're safe and sound, and 
the other to New Orleans, to tell the folks to send your letters on to 
Washington, for I guess there'll be a pile of em. And you needn’t 
lose any time in getting there yourself. Once there, you'll find this hotel 
a tolerable decent one (handing him a card with an inscription on the 
back). Then, if you find the two gentlemen whose names | have written 
on these two cards of mine, they will show you attention for my sake, 
and recommend you to a lawyer to do your business at the patent 
office. Stop a minute, don’t speak yet. Now I guess you'll want some 
specie. Ihave been to my agent here and drawn a few hundred dollars. 
Here are‘ five hundred just now ; if it don’t serve ycu, write to me for 
more.” 

“Mr. Snag,” said Selborne, witli warmth, “your generous and ready 
friendship has already stood the test of time and occasion. This addi- 
tional proof, while it increases my obligation prevents me from express- 
ing it gracefully.” | 

“Take your time,” said Mr. Snag; “ we'll not speak of that yet. Do 
you suppose,” said he, looking askance with affected slyness at our hero, 
“do you suppose I don’t think you good for the amount?” But his 
nationality getting the better of him, his affectation disappeared, and the 
expression of his face grew almost noble as he said, “even if I didn’t, I 
should like to think that there was one Britisher went back to Europe 
that would tell the truth of us d—d, selfish, slave-holding Yankees, and 





* Pronounced Chapitoulas. _ 
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let em know that we could do a brotherly action sometimes. The fact 
is,” said Mr. Snag, warming with his subject, always a sore one with his 
countrymen, “that they have seen so many caricatures, and read so many 
lies about us, that they don’t know us, they don’t understand us, and many 
of em won’t. As for slavery, I’d say this before Queen Victoria, the 
negro race are fit for nothing else. Good Christians in the Testament 
held slaves, and I guess if one of your prim, starched-up Englishmen 
was to see one of those onrighteous, sneaking abolitionists on his plan- 
tation, putting tracts into the hands of his niggers, and as good as telling 
’em to rise and kill their master, he’d just put a piece of lead through 
the sinner as slick as you or I would.” 

it was some time before Mr. Snag cooled down into tolerable com- 
posure, when he said, in a quieter tone of voice and in his usual off-hand 
manner, 

* Come, we'll have no obligation about this money business. If you 
get on smooth, the money will stand to your debit in the books. But 
it’s time we were both off. Write your letters, get your plunder* ready, 
and [’ll see you to the wharf.” 

Arrived at Washington, Selborne lost no time in searching for Mr. 
Snag’s friends, who were both persons of importance, and who had it in 
their power to forward his views very effectually. Under their auspices 
his business was speedily put in train. The lawyer into whose hands he 
entrusted his papers managed matters with very little trouble to our 
hero, whose attendance was only required for an hour or two each day. 
He had for a while a great deal of time on his hands. 

When the patent was fairly enrolled, and the discovery published,Set- 
borne engaged the services of a scientific machinist to construct a model, 
which was thrown open to public exhibition. The celebrity and renown 
which it procured for him came upon our hero like a thunderbolt. Cards 
and invitations poured in by dozens; members of congress crowded his 
rooms; and every morning for a week together there was a perfect re- 
ception. The Americans, with all their faults, are an impulsive, warm- 
hearted people, and they honour an inventive genius. It was not long 
before Selborne had an offer for the purchase of the patent-right, but he 
held back, having rather an exaggerated opinion of its value. This in- 
difference had its usual effect in raising fresh competitors ; and presently 
there were “six Richmonds in the field,” bidding against each other. 
Selborne was perplexed, and determined at last to consult the discretion 
of his friend Mr. Snag; and that very evening commenced a long 
letter to him, unfolding his difficulties, and requesting his presence and 
advice. 

The hotel at which he stopped, as usual had two tables d’hote—the 
ladies’ and the gentlemen’s ordinaries. Adjoining these respectively 
were the ladies’ and gentlemen’s drawing-rooms. ‘To the former suite 
of rooms no one without lady friends in the house could have access. 
At present our hero belonged to the latter class, for he had not the time 
if he had had the inclination to cultivate society. Consequently, all his 
knowledge of the inmates of these precincts was confined to occasional 
glimpses through the half-open door of sundry sylph-like figures reclining 
on settees, or lounging in rocking-chairs in bewitching attitudes. The 
two drawing-rooms were contiguous, and communicated by large folding- 

* Luggage. 
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doors. It is just necessary to state this in part explanation of an occur- 
rence which took place on the evening when Selborne wrote his letter to 
Mr. Snag. He instructed the negro servant to leave candles burning m 
the drawing-room about the hour when most of the people would be re- 
tiring for the night, and then he set to work. He had been busy for 
about an hour. He had stretched out his letter over many pages, and 
apparently his task was by no means near a conclusion, when he threw 
down his pen, and, leaning back in his chair, began to read what he had 
written. 

He was alone in the large room. The hour of midnight had just 
struck on a neighbouring clock. The lights flared and smoked, and, as 
Selborne looked up from the paper, he thought they burnt with a blue 
flame. So abstracted had he been with his occupation, that at this moment 
he fancied everything was supernaturally still. Some great minds have 
not been ashamed to acknowledge themselves occasionally under the in- 
fluence of superstitious fears, and it may not be deemed derogatory to 
Godfrey’s character to own that he experienced a species of undefined un- 
easiness which he could not explain. But he could hardly believe his 
ears when a distinct and undeniable sigh proceeded, apparently, from some 
portion of the room. He glanced hastily round, and to his infinite sur- 
prise saw the shadow of a gigantic woman flit across the wall and dis- 
appear; perplexed beyond measure by this extraordinary phenomenon, he 
rose from his chair and examined the doors, all of which he found fastened. 
He then walked to the window. It looked out upon a beautiful country, 
which was lighted up by a moon then at the full. He could see nothing 
to solve his difficulty, and was about resuming his seat, when the sound 
of music reached his ear. At first it was so soft and low that he doubted 
the evidence of his senses, but it gradually swelled into distinct chords, 
and he thought he recognised the symphony of a popular air. Then a 
very sweet voice began to sing. 

“That’s not a supernatural sound, surely,” said he to himself; ‘it 

must proceed from some adjoining room.” 
_ He threw open the window and walked out upon the balcony. There 
was a light proceeding from one of the windows of the ladies’ drawing- 
room. ‘The window was partially open. He lookedin. A girl of slight, 
but very graceful figure was seated with her back towards him. In her 
hands was an instrument called a concertina, with which the performer 
accompanied her voice to a ballad in French, and which she sang with 
such pathos that Selborne listened entranced. 

When the song ceased, Selborne was drawing the window to, prepa- 
ratory to stealing away quietly; but the hinges were rusty, and creaked 
disagreeably loud. The lady turned her head, and seeing, as she sup- 
posed, a man about to enter, rose from her chair and gave a scream. What. 
was Selborne to do? Was he to leave her the victim of unnecessary alarm, 
and, ten to one, himself the subject of disagreeable suspicion, or was he to- 
put on a bold front and endeavour to explain the accident of his listening? 
He chose the latter course ; and, advancing with as much composure as 
the circumstances permitted, stammered out (very awkwardly, he felt), 

‘* Madam, I very unintentionally,”—he stopped in surprise at the effects 
of his address upon the lady. She fell back upon the sofa, and, clasping 
her hands, g on him fixedly. Her colour went and came, and she 
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breathed rapidly. He raised his eyes, previously cast bashfully on the 
floor, and then his start was almost Ae to hers. 

“‘ Madam,” said he, “your face is familiar to me ; I think—I have seen 
ou—before.” He could almost swear he had seen those eyes before. 
hey were large, dark, and full of meaning. 

““ We have met before, I believe,” faltered she, in a voice even more 

familiar than her face. A voice that had often haunted him. 

“In Rue de ?” suggested he, half doubtfully. 

She was silent. It was the little French flower girl. 

He was silent also, for he did not exactly know what to say. 

*‘ Do you know tltis ring?” said she. 

He knew it well. He was surprised now, but it was the surprise of 
disappointment. A flirtation with a pretty French milliner was one 
thing, to exalt her into the goddess of his affections was another. She 
read him through; he felt she did. He was about to stammer out a few 
words, when she interrupted him. 

“ T am disappointed also. But, rather in justification of myself than 
in satisfaction to you, I will give an explanation which you have shown 
you do not deserve.” 

“‘ Dear madam,” said he, “ I am under a debt of gratitude to you 
which a lifetime cannot repay.” 

She waved her hand haughtily, and said, ‘“ My birth, mercenary 
Englishman, is better than your own. My grandfather was a noble of 
the ancient régime, and fled his country at the horrid revolution. He was 
one of the best blood amongst the exiles in Louisiana. My father married 
an Englishwoman, the mother of a man who would have worked’ yéur 
ruin but for me. He squandered his own and my patrimony, and left 
me dependent on my industry for subsistence. Now that I am an orphan, 
T have often thanked my God that my own mother was French, for every- 
thing bad about us was certainly English. I nearly changed my opinion 
once, but it has ended in disappointment.” 

‘* Will you hear me plead my extenuation ?” said he, humbly. 

“It is useless,” said she; “ your motives were correct in a worldly 
view, but they were cruel.” 

‘You once gave me credit for ingenuousness,” said he; “ I confess 
only to part of what you would accuse me. Your memory has haunted 
me like a vision ever since I last saw you. Your kind offices, your more 
than sisterly interest in me, has lived in my‘recollection often in trial and 
danger, until I could have worshipped the image I had conjured up.” 

She drooped her head. 

“I said once,” continued he, “that I hoped a happier day would per- 
mit our short friendship to assume another character. Thanks to your 
instrumentality, in part, that day has arrived. I shall soon be rich. Let 
me hope that you will consent to share what you have aided to secure. 
Shortly J sail for England, where a happy home will await us, and you, 
my benefactor, my guardian angel, will be cherished as you deserve.” 

Still no answer, but one or two silent tears trickled down her cheeks. 

** What must I call you?” said Selborne. 

‘“‘ They used to call me Louise, at home,” said she. 

*‘ My dear Louise,” said he, “tell me if I have not misinterpreted your 
silence, and you do not regard me with indifference.” 
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“No,” said she, placing her hands in his; “ I hardly know what to 

, Say ; ket — girls are suddenly moved to love, but that love ceases 

cay is no telling what pretty things might have been said after this, 

if an elderly female, something "between a lady and a domestic, had not 

‘at that moment entered thexroom. Louise rose in great tribulation, and, 
turning her burning face to Selborne, said— 

“ It’s Marguerita; go away, please; I'll see you to-morrow. ‘Good- 
bye.” 

” Siclhenia gave one glance at the terrible Marguerita, and vanished 
through the window. 

He did not find any :diffeulty in passing his time now, and would, no 
doubt, have ‘passed it perpetually in the society of Louise, but for the 
watchful guardianship of an ancient lady who had undertaken to cha- 
perone her during herstay. As it was, one or two weeks passed over, 
and he had forgotten all about Mr. Snag, when, one morning, that gen- 
tleman ‘suddenly stood before him. 

“ Well, a he, “ you’ve played your card, and it’s turned out 
atrump. You want my advice. You lise got an offer of a lump sum 
for your patent. Take it. A rental won’t suit you. Your man might 
sell it, and smash up, and you on the wrong side of the Atlantic to look 
after him.” 

“ Thank you; I was half inclined to it myself,” said Selborne; “ I'll 
fix it to-day. But there is a little matter that I didn’t write about, which I 
want'to tell you. You'll think me a fool, but, the fact is, I am going to 

t married.” 

“ You don't say so,” said his friend, looking at him with undisguised 
astonishment. “As to your being a fool, that depends on who you are 
going to “og 

Selborne told him. 

Mr. Snag was silent for a few seconds. 

“‘ No,” hevsaid, at length; “you are not afool. There is not a better 
little girl in the Southern States, as you'll find.” 





A few weeks:after, Selborne and his pretty little wife (who had con- 
sented tobe called Louisa, instead of Louise) stood on the deck of the 
steamer at Boston, about to start for old England. He recollected the 
day when he first arrived on the shores of Columbia a voluntary exile, 
and contrasted it with his present departure—a prosperous and successful 
man. One friend stood beside him. Just as the bell rang, he grasped 
this friend’s hand. 

“ Good-bye, old fellow,” said he; ‘ you were the first to weleome me 
into your country. I shall always identify it with the best friend I ever 
made, though Ido carry some plunder away,” said he, looking down 
at Louise. 

“Well,” said Mr. Snag, going to the gangway, “when you get to 
home, ‘don’t call us names, mind.” With these words he disappeared 
over the side. 














A MIDDLE-AGE FESTIVAL AT NANTES. 


THE revolutionary wave which has swept away so many landmarks 
and destroyed so many vestiges of the olden time in France, has not 
altogether obliterated, in the western provinces, the recollection of names 
once endeared to the people by ties of beneficent government on the 
one side, and of -grateful loyalty.on the other. The political fidelity of 
the Bretons has become almost proverbial ; nor is it a matter of slight 
interest to note how, even in their amusements, they cling to the memory 
of the past. 

The carnival, which has recently proved so unattractive in Paris, has 
made amends to the lovers of gaiety by the manner in which it has been 
celebrated on the banks of the Loire. A singular and novel idea 
occurred this year to the good Bretons to present a spectacle of such 
interest as to attract from far and near, from all the towns which border 
‘the noble river, and even from distant Paris, multitudes of curious 
strangers. 

It is not a little remarkable in these days when royalty is banished 
from France, that a festival in honour of long-buried majesty. should 
delight and attract as this has done. Louis XII., the Father of his 
People, and his ‘fi¢re Bretonne,” as he was in the habit of calling his 
wife, the heiress of Brittany and Queen of France for the second time, 
have been recalled from their slumber of upwards of three centuries to 
figure in the ancient town of Nantes, formerly the capital of the duchy 
which the charming heiress of Duke Francis brought as a dower to 
Charles VIII., and by this means united the country to France. 

Louis XII., then Duke of Orleans, had seen the young heiress and 
had fallen desperately in love with her; nor was she insensible to his 
merits, Their loves were, however, crossed; and while Louis became a 

isoner in the town of Bourges, Anne, forced by the turbulence of her 
subjects and the persecution.of her many suitors, saw no escape from the 
dangers that surrounded her but by agreeing to the proposal of the 
‘young King of France. She married him at that pretty castle of Lan- 
geais which overlooks the Loire, and is one of the objects attractive to 
travellers in its present restored condition. 

Nothing is more touching in history than the loyalty and constancy of 
these royal lovers—Louis to his cousin the king, and Anne to her sickly 
but amiable husband, by whose accidental and premature death she 
became free to reward her generous and excellent adorer, who, when he 
ascended the throne as Louis XII., claimed her hand at Nantes, where 
they were at length united. Their future career was one of the most 
uninterrupted happiness that ever fell to the lot of a royal pair; and to 
honour their memory the fete, which we mean briefly to describe, has just 
taken place. 

The great popularity which the Duchess Anne enjoyed during her life 
in Brittany, has survived in a remarkable manner. The magnificent 
‘tomb erected by her to the memory of her father in the cathedral of 
Nantes, unrivalled in its beauty, is still the pride of the city, and her 
mame is as fresh in men’s mouths throughout the country, as that of 
‘Henri TV. in other parts of France. 
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The Duchess Anne has a peculiar claim to respect from having been 
the first Queen of France who, in the midst of the greatest splendour, 
was rigorous in requiring the exercise of strict propriety amongst her 
ladies. To her is due the establishment of “‘The Queen’s Maids of 
Honour,” who by their conduct proved their claim to the title they bore. 
Her diligence, her taste, her wisdom and piety, are continually cited by 
historians ; and as proofs of her industry, remnants of her beautiful em- 
broidery in gold and pearls are even yet occasionally to be found in some 
of the churches of Brittany. No one ever did the honours of her court 
so well as Anne; and none were so generous towards the friends and 
soldiers of her husband, whom she was continually rewarding without 
consulting him on the subject. 

The royal pair adored each other; but as she sometimes allowed the 
hauteur natural to her to appear too visible, Louis, who was very prudent, 
would occasionally repress the ebullition of her feelings; and on one 
occasion, when she interfered respecting the marriage of her daughter, he 
remarked, that ‘God had given the doe horns at first, but took them 
a in say asiee of her having insulted the stag.” 

here was formerly in the court of the beautiful palace of Blois a ter- 
race on which the Breton guard of the queen always assembled in order 
to be ready to accompany aa when she went out. She used to descend 
to it by a private staircase, and the people were accustomed familiarly to 
call this terrace ‘“‘ La Perche des Bretons,” because she would often laugh- 
ingly say, observing that they were always at their post, 

** Voila mes Bretons, sur la Perche, qui m’attendent.” 

Louis, who was very indulgent to her slightest caprice, was wont to 
say, ‘One must grant something to the modest woman,” a title he de- 
lighted to give her. 

She was very angry once at her modesty being put to shame by a joke 
of the king. She liked, in receiving foreigners, to introduce a few words 
of their language, in order to put them at their ease; and having occa- 
sion to give audience once to a Spanish ambassador, she requested her 
chevalier Phonneur, who was a linguist, to furnish her with some appro- 
priate phrases. The chevalier told her a few words, the signification of 
which was more comic than delicate, and he and the king were excessively 
amused at hearing her pronounce them with due emphasis at a rehearsal 
for the ceremony. Just before it took place, however, Louis told her the 
truth, in order to prevent a public eaposé, and to her utter confusion she 
found she had been betra ej She was extremely indignant, and would 
not at first forgive the a for the want of respect he had shown, 
and Louis was obliged to take all the blame of the jest upon himself to 
appease her. 

he king, however, was very tender of her, and when he heard that 
his own reputation had been roughly handled by the clerks and students 
of Paris, he exclaimed, that he laughed at what they said of him and 
could easily forgive them; but, he added, “If they dare to mention the 
name of the queen, in any manner whatever, I will have every one of 
them hanged. iit 

A graceful and delicate white marble tomb in the cathedral of Tours 
tells the sad tale that the happy pair had their sorrows. Two infant 
dauphins lie in that mausoleum, and the remaining children of Louis and 
Anne were female. Anne was lost to her husband and her country at the 
early age of thirty-seven, and Louis wore for her sake black mourning as 
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the outward sign of his grief—a sombre colour never before adopted by a 
sovereign of France. The Pope, endeavouring to console the disconsolate 
widower, remarked, “ That he was certain had called her back. to 
himself only that she might as soon as possible enjoy the bliss of being 
in his presence, as a reward for the el Yom ce and virtues she had shown 
above those ever before belonging to one of her sex.” 

These are some of the many anecdotes relating to their duchess and her 
husband which the Bretons of the present day are in the habit of recounting. 
More of these, we believe, may soon be learnt, if the report be true that 
Miss Costello, who has devoted so much time to the study of this period 
in the history of France, is about to publish a romance in which one of 
the principal personages is the beautiful Breton heiress. 

For many weeks previous to the event, which was fixed to come off, 
weather permitting, on the Dimanche Gras, February 10th, the good 

ple of Nantes had been in a fever of expectation. All shared in the 
interest the festival was likely to excite; for what was meant as an amuse- 
ment to the public generally, was specially consecrated in the cause of 
charity to the relief of the poor, who were to reap the benefit of all funds 
accruing from the sale of tickets for the places appropriated for witness- 
ing the spectacle. 

As one of the necessary preliminaries, an application was made by the 
local committee to General Gérard, commanding the troops at Nantes, 
to permit a certain number of the hussars and their horses, quartered in 
the garrison, to figure in the festival, and thus give to the general pro- 
cession the attraction of what the French are in the habit of calling “a 
hippic solemnity.” The general referred the question to the minister of 
war, and an is was immediately transmitted from Paris, authorising as 
many hussars to volunteer for the occasion as the committee required. A 
handed men and horses were accordingly taken, and the whole regiment 
would have turned out, if necessary. 

On the morning of the Dimanche Gras, six trumpeters, attired in the 
costume of mousquetaires, announced to the anxious inhabitants of Nantes 
that nothing had occurred to prevent the celebration of the fete; and, as 
the weather held out the prospect of a brilliant day, the 7 was soon 
astir in pleased anticipation of the event. About eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, crowds of horsemen, in costumes of every description, were seen 
hurrying towards the boulevard Delorme, the place appointed for the 
general rendezvous. Here might be descried mousquetaires, guards of 
the ancien régime, nobles in the pourpoints and haut de chausse of the 
middle ages, knights in armour, ribauds in their quaint attire, and Bas- 
Bretons in every variety of their national dress, all eager to join in the 
cortége of the duchess-queen and the father of his people. There was a 
little anachronism in costume, here and there, but none were over curious 
to criticise where all were bent on being amused. 

When the hour of noon chimed from the towers of St. Pierre, every 
one was at his post, and the mounted commissaries had marshalled the 
respective ranks. The trumpets then sounded the advance, the roll of 
the drums was heard, the military music mingled its harmony, and the 
column was set in motion towards the Cours Henri IV., where the 
jousting was to take place. 

The cavalcade was classed in four divisions. The first was composed 
of a platoon of mounted gendarmes, who formed the head of the column, 
and were followed by a mousquetaire on horseback commanding five 
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‘trumpeters, dressed also like mousquetaires, who from time to time 
— forth magnificent fanfares. Four pages, similarly attired, fol- 

d‘on foot, preceding nine other mounted mousquetaires, whose well- 
‘chosen uniform and soldiietike élicited universal admiration. The 
ornaments on their persons the ‘caparisons of their steeds were 
strictly alike. 

The Car of Charity, drawn by six oxen with gilded horns, came next, 
ep eres by a'troop of “pilgrims, who, by means of long poles, at the 
end of which enormous purses were attached, gathered a rich harvest of 
alms‘from the numerous spectators in the balconies beneath which the 
‘cavalcade passed. ‘This monumental car, constructed after the designs 
of M. Bourgerel, one of the ‘principal-architects of Nantes, rolled slowly 
on, bearing the urn of charity, which was painted with flames, and orna- 
mented with garlands of flowers. On each side were devices, en grisaille, 
representing Charity leading Fortune towards an unhappy family, and 
Justice and Peace directing Abundance towards'the city of Nantes. In- 
scriptions commending and urging charitable offerings were inscribed 
round ‘the top of the urn. On the car were four commissaries, dressed 
iall the ~ prem of middle-age costume, who continually urged the 
em to fill the wide purses of the pilgrims: it was surmounted by an 

eraldic device, on which were blazoned the arms of the city and of ‘the 
vince of Brittany. The aie of the car was most imposing, ‘its 
ight-exceeding that of the ‘first floor of the loftiest houses. 

Behind the car, six drummers of the old French guards, in white coats 
with blue facings, followed alternately with the military bands; then 
came a platoon of foot-soldiers in thesame uniform, preceding the comic 
quadrilles, in which every license was given to variety of costume. A 
group of musicians, habited in the fashion of the:middle ages, closed the 
first division. 

The second was led by nine soldiers, in the costume of Louis XIIIth’s 
reign, with blue pourpoints, ruffs, and halberds, preceding six horsemen 
brilliantly attired ‘as noblemen of ‘the court of Charles [X., who marched 
two and two. Then followed a second platoon of nine soldiers, in ‘red 
pourpoints, and behind them were four mounted noblemen of the six- 
teenth century. Following these, again, were six soldiers wearing half- 
cuirasses; three horsemen in leathern pourpoints; four nobles in rich 
costume; more cavaliers in pourpoints en cuir, and more nobles; ‘the 
splendour of their robes being well contrasted by « number of horsemen 
who were dressed in black from head to foot. A platoon of warriors, in 
half-cuirasses, brought up the rear of this division. 

With the third division began the-cortége which particularly belonged 
to Louis XII. and his queen. ‘Here everything spoke of the splendour 
and brilliancy of the gorgeous courts of the’fifteenth century. 

First came two commissaries on horseback, the judges of the tourna- 
ment, with white chaperons and white toques lined with red, and gold- 
‘coloured pourpoints ; their horses were decorated with rich housings 
which swept the ground, and they were accompanied by eight mounted 
archers. “Ten knights in red and ten in blue, the champions for the 
— followed closely. ‘Their costumes produced a magnificent effect, 

ing in excellent taste and perfectly new; their horses were ‘fine crea- 
tures, full-of‘fire and spirit, and they were admirably ridden. 

Two heralds-at-arms, carrying velvet banners, embroidered with the 
arms of ‘Brittany, conducted the fourth division, and were followed bya 
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troop of musicians in the costume of the fifteenth century. Six horsemen, 
dressed as body-guards of the queen, succeeded. Then rode, alone, a 
stern and severe knight-templar. After him came six cavaliers in green, 
the guards of Louis XII., wearing steel gauntlets, helmets, and breast- 
plates; and six esquires, in‘black, — each of the green knights. 
Then paced along an estafier on horseback, singularly attired in many- 
coloured garments, preceding a knight in complete armour, whose horse 
was barded in iron like his rider. Four men in armour, on foot, strode 
behind the brilliant knight. After these followed two knights, also in 
complete armour, similarly ‘attended. Then came four nobles, in helmets 
and Dalmatic robes, ‘their horses led ‘by their esquires, and two diminu- 
tive pages held by the bridles two ponies, on which were mounted two 
more "pages, charmingly dressed; other two pages succeeded, leading 
greyhounds in leashes. 

Finally Louis XII. and Anneof Brittany appeared on horses splendidly 

isoned.. The king wore a magnificent suit of gilt armour, of exqui- 
site fashion, and the neck armour of his steed gleamed with the same rich 
metal. Anne of Brittany had on a juste-au-corps of cloth of gold, and 
a ‘parti-coloured skirt. On the heads of each were the emblems of their 
royal'rank. Heralds and officers, armed knights and ladies richly dressed, 
completed the group, and the cortége was closed by a strong platoon of 
mounted chasseurs. The whole passed through a double rank of ‘the 
soldiers of the 47th regiment of the line. By the time the procession 
reached the Cours de Henri Quatre, an immense crowd of people Milled 
every balcony.and vecupied every terrace and reserved seat; and never, 
perhaps, was assembled so vast a multitude m Nantes since the day when 
the original entry, of which this was the copy, took place. The king and 
queen took up a position in the centre of one of the great alleys of the 
garden, the different guadrilles of noblemen and ladies grouped ‘them- 
selves effectively around them, and the carrousel began. 

All comers first saluted the royal pair, and then passed before them at 
the trot and atthe gallop. The first manceuvre was called “ La spirale,” 
from the turning and winding” movement of the rapid horsemen. Run- 
ning at the ring succeeded, and brought out the skill and address of 
numerous cavaliers. Then came what was called ‘‘ L’exercise de la téte,” 
which consisted in exhibiting the dexterity with which the cavaliers con- 
trived, while at full speed, to carry off on the point of the sabre a paste- 
board head, placed upon the ground. The barriers were then adjusted, and 
were speedily cleared by the most:active amongst the horsemen; the joust- 
ing-commenced, and, to judge by the skill displayed, the Breton chivalry 
of the nineteenth century have deteriorated in nothing from the prowess 
of their ancestors, ‘as was testified by the unbounded enthusiasm of the 

ctators. The victors in'the carrousel having received a golden wreath 
from the hands of Anne of Brittany, who was represented by a very 
graceful and ‘beautiful girl, then resumed ‘their places in the cavalcade, 
‘and the cortége moved forward to the Cours St. Pierre, opposite ‘the 
cathedral, where the games were again renewed. The procession finally 
passed through the principal streets of Nantes, and broke up only at sunset, 
without 4 single accident having occurred to mar the gaiety of thes cene. 

The féte, in a commercial point of view, was highly beneficial to ‘the 
city, and for the poor of Nantes was gathered a sum in charity of nearly 
15,000 francs. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
BY JAMES HENRY SKENE, ESQ. 
CuaprTer IX. 
TURBULENCE OF THE ALBANIANS. 


THERE are three principal distinctions among the inhabitants of the 
Greek provinces still forming a part of the Turkish empire. The Os- 
manlis, of pure Asiatic blood, and the Greeks, are two of these great 
families, differing in race and in faith; the third, which is composed of 
the Albanian nation, is distinct from either of them with respect to 
origin and descent, while it is divided between the two religious creeds 
to which they belong. In habits, appearance, character, and language, 
the Albanians are also eminently dissimilar from both the Greeks and 
the Turks ; and they side in faith partly with the Christians and partl 
with the Mahometans. These three races now live in close contact with 
each other; and they are at such constant variance on every subject 
which involves the slightest interest in common, that a great political 
change can alone produce an approximation of feeling among them. 
Two of them most ardently desire some such change, and within the 
last two years the spirit of reform has led to insurrection, both among 
the Greeks and the Albanians. Velenza for the former, and Giolecea 
for the latter, have taken up arms with numerous followers, and have 
plunged their provinces into a state of anarchy and rebellion; but the 
only result of their movements has been an increase of rigour on the 
part of the Turks, and a more excited spirit of change among the Greeks 
and Albanians. 

The Greeks and Turks have been so often the subject of the lucubra- 
tions of travellers and political speculators, that their characteristics are 
comparatively well known in the west of Europe. The Albanians have 
attracted less attention; and, when they have been taken into considera- 
tion as a nation, they have generally been misrepresented, or confounded 
with the other inhabitants of European Turkey. ‘The Mahometan Al- 
banians have thus been identified with the Osmanlis, and the Christians 
with the Greeks; while the ferocious and treacherous character of one 
of their tribes has been attributed to the whole nation. 

The Albanians are divided into four tribes. These are the Gheghides 
and Mirdites, the Toskides, the Tsamides, and the Liapides. 

The Gheghides, who boast of having numbered among them the hero 
Scanderbeg, unite, according to Colonel Leake, the learned topographer 
of Greece, “the cruelty of the Albanian to the dulness of the Bulga- 
rian.” They have long enjoyed a greater share of independence under 
the pashas of Scodra than any other of the Albanian tribes, and they 
are equally good soldiers with the latter; while they have preserved 
more of their natural stubbornness, from the fact of their having been 
less often employed as such by the Turks. Their country extends from 
the frontier of the Austrian territory of Cattaro round the Montenegro, 
which may be considered an independent state, and, following the ridges 
which unite it to Mount Scardus, it reaches the Herzegovina, while it is 
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bounded on the south by the river Drino. Scutari, or Scodra, is their 
chief town, and Daleigno, Alessio, and Durazzo belong to them. 

The Mirdites are merely a branch of the Gheg tribe, and they speak 
the same dialect. They occupy the pashalik of Croja, and their capital 
is Cros. Many of them are Roman Catholics. 

The tribe of the Ghegs and Mirdites are of lofty stature and athletic 
frame, and their swarthy complexion and black eyes still retain the 
characteristics of their supposed Caucasian origin. The distinguishing 
mark in the dress of these two sections of the same family is, that the 
jacket of the Ghegs is red, and that of the Mirdites is black; both 

ranches of the tribe are entitled to much credit for their daring disobe- 
dience to the tyrant Ali Pasha, when he ordered them to fire upon and 
destroy the remnant of the Gardikiotes, which he had enclosed in a court- 
yard for cold-blooded butchery. 

The Toskides are the most handsome of the Albanians. ‘They have 
noble features, with fair hair and blue eyes, indicating the mixture of 
Georgian blood which probably flows in their veins: less warlike than 
their countrymen of the other tribes, their stature is also less herculean. 
They are supposed to have derived their name from the Toxide, men- 
tioned by Chardin as inhabiting Mingrelia. The country now occupied 
by this tribe lies to the south of that of the Ghegs and Mirdites, and 
extends to the river Vojutza, It is called by themselves Toskourid. 
Their chief places are Elbassan and Berat, called by the Turks Arnaout 
Belgrad, in order to distinguish it from Belgrade on the Danube. , 
Tepellené, the birthplace of Ali Pasha, is now included in their territory, 
although it was formerly considered as belonging to the infamous 
Liapides. The great despot declared it, however, to be in Toskouri4, 
and no one dared to gainsay him on a point which affected the respect- 
ability of his origin. The women of the Toske tribe are remarkable for 
their beauty, like those of Georgia, whence they issue, according to the 
conjecture of some antiquaries. 

The Liapides are the worst of the Albanian tribes. Living only by 
rapine and murder, they offer the most frightful picture of a degraded 
state of society ; and their evil name has sullied the reputation of the 
whole nation. They infest the roads, plundering the wayfarer, and 
often ransacking villages. They convert their booty into arms, curious 
collections of which may be found in their mountain homes, whither they 
retire at the end of their roving campaign. They are cruel, fierce, and 
treacherous, of forbidding countenances and sinister expression, and short 
and ungainly in person. Their dress displays the greatest possible want 
of cleanliness, and they even pride themselves on allowing it to rot on 
their bodies. They consider this to be a proof of warlike habits, and 
they boast of a brave countryman being washed only three times; 
namely, at his birth, his marriage, and his death. Liapouriaé, which 
includes the whole country inhabited by the Liapides, extends as far 
south as the plain of Delvino, and is composed of bleak and barren hills, 
feathered with trees only near their base. The proneness of these rude 
highlanders to lead a life of plunder, and their filthy habits, aided b 
the great similarity of their names—the d or delta of modern Greek 
being pronounced like ¢h—have given rise to a conjecture that they may 
be the remains of the ancient Lapithe. 

The Tsamides are the most peaceable and industrious of the tribes, 
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and are devoted to trade and agriculture. The purity of race has been 
less scrupulously preserved than with the northern tribes, yet they are for 
the most part fair-haired. They dress with great splendour, their clothes 
being covered with gold lace and meee and they carry arms like 
their more warlike countrymen, notwithstanding that they do not make 
so much use of them. They inhabit the country watered by the 
Thyamis, which is opposite the island of Corfu, and the regions about 
the river Acheron, extending nearly as far as the gulf of Ambracia, on 
the south. They call their territory Tsamourf, which, together with 
the name of Tsamis which they bear, is probably derived from the river 
Thyamis. ‘The site of the well-known Souli is in this district, as also 
the ancient Buthrotum, now a small military position, seen from the town 
of Corfu. Margaritti, Paramythia, and Philates, are their principal 
towns. 

The existence of a nation in the very heart of Greece, which is totally 
different from the original inhabitants in manners, appearance, language, 
and costume, has naturally roused the curiosity of antiquaries, and: given 
rise to much research on the subject of their origin. 

The Albanian language being merely oral, the want of written docu- 
ments renders their history exceedingly obscure, and the silence preserved 
by the Greek and Byzantine writers on the subject has reduced the data 
within a very narrow compass. They are called Arvaniti by the Greeks, 
and Arnaout by the Turks, both names being derived, along with that of 
Albanians, from the Albanes, an ancient people of the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, which may have incorporated itself with the Illyrians. 
The town of Elbasan or Albanopolis, in Illyrian Macedonia, took its 
name from them, as it is supposed to have been built by a horde of these 
Asiatic barbarians, who were driven to the coast of the Adriatic by the 
advancing tribes of the east. In their own language they call themselves 
Skipetar, which name bears some affinity with that of the Skitekip, men- 
tioned by the Armenian geographers as inhabiting a territory near the 
Caspian. Colonel Leake, one of the best authorities on the subject, 
compares the name Skipetar with that of the Selapitani, a people of 
Illyria, noticed by Livy. The modern denomination of Liapides may be 
derived from this ancient tribe, rather than from the still more ancient 
Lapithe, as the name becomes almost the same when the first two letters 
are suppressed, and the termination, which is always variable, altered. 
A similarity of names, however, is but a feeble indication of the origin of 
a people or town, especially in a country where so many dialectic changes 
have taken place, and it often leads into error. For instance, there is a 
village near Elbassan which bears the name of Pekin, without the 
slightest difference from that of the great city of the Celestial Empire ; 
but it cannot be said, even by the wildest etymologist, to be inhabited by 
a people in any way kindred to the Chinese. 

Another hypothesis holds that the Albanians derive their origin from 
Alba, in Italy, and that they are the descendants of a colony of the 
Pretorian guards, dismissed from Rome, by the “Emperor Septimus 
Severus, for having been accessory to the assassination of ° Pertinax. 
Their dress, the words coming from Latin roots which are to be found in 
their language, and a vague tradition prevalent among themselves, support 
this idea. Chalcocondylas thinks that the Albanians came from the other 
side of the Adriatic; but, as. Justin says that the Albani of Asia were 
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originally brought by Hercules from Italy, the Albanians may have been 
first Italians, and then Asiatie, although their migration, in this case, 
must have been much anterior to the time of Septimus Severus. The 
Albans of Asia, mentioned by Tacitus, occupied the modern country of 
Shirvan. 

Little is known about them, however, previously to their occupation of 
parts of Macedonia and Epirus, excepting that they entered these pro- 
vinces from Illyria ; and nothing else has hitherto been proved on this 
subject. They are supposed to have overrun Epirus about the time of 
the fall of the Byzantine empire. In advancing towards the south, 
they also spread over the greatest part of Greece Proper, and many 
villages of the Morea are Albanian. Indeed, with the exception of the 
Mainotes, or modern Spartans, the most warlike communities of Greece, 
such as the islands of Hydra and Spetzia, are formed of this nation, and 
not of Greeks. Attica, Argolis, Phocis, and Beeotia, are likewise all 
peopled by them, and there are Albanian colonies even in Calabria and 
Sicily. , 

The Albanians call their language Skipt. It is totally different from 
the Turkish, Greek, and Sclavonian dialects, and it contains a great 
number of words closely resembling the Spanish, French, and Italian 
languages. ‘This would imply that they had undergone some process of 
amalgamation with the remains of Roman armies. If this had not been 
really the effect of their descent from the Pretorian guards, it might be 
attributed to an admixture with the troops of Roger, King of Apulia, 
who fled to these mountains and took refuge there. Some of the soldiers 
may have remained as settlers. The Albanian dress, also, is an exact 
antitype of that of the Roman army, with the exception of the helmet, 
which has been replaced by the red skull-cap, and of the coat of mail, 
which is imitated by the close embroidery on the jacket. There are, 
likewise, Gothic words in the Albanian language. These must have been 
derived from the incursions of Alaricus, in the fifth century, when his 
Goths made themselves masters of Epirus. It is recorded by Proeopius 
that Goths were to be found settled in Dalmatia, when Justinian forcibly 
annexed that country to thé Roman empire. Some of them may, there- 
fore, probably have remained also in Albania. Now, the ancient Illyrian 
language was as completely distinct from the Greek tongue; and if it is 
not now extant in the form of the Skipt or Albanian, it must be con- 
cluded that it has totally disappeared, which is hardly credible. There 
is no record in history of the extinction of the Illyrian language and 
people. If, then, the modern Albanians came directly from Alba, in 
Italy, us some assert, what can have become of that ancient tribe and 
dialect? The first mention of the Albanians by the Byzantine historians, 
although cursory and imperfect, represents them as they are now; and 
Ptclemy, the geographer, who is the first of the ancient authors to notice 
them, distinetly places them in Illyria. Anna Comnena makes the next 
allusion to them; so that history is totally silent on the subject of this 
people during ten centuries. It appears, however, that they were known 
at a much more remote period; for Dion Cassius, in enumerating the 
Roman conquests, implies that he knew of another Albania. Therefore 
it is impossible to assign a later date to their settlement in Illyria, with 
any degree of plausibility, as some do, because this proves that they had 
then already separated from their mother tribe in Asia. They had pro- 
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bably become incorporated with the ancient Illyrians, and both races 
are now represented by the modern Albanians. As the remains 
of the Illyrians, they have perhaps altered less during this long suc- 
cession of ages than any other people of Europe. The study of this tribe 
is, therefore, the more interesting, inasmuch as it is almost an initiation 
into the habits and condition of a nation of past time, while much re- 
mains, even in their physical appearance, to recall the admixture with a 
still more ancient Asiatic tribe. This is corroborated by Dr. Hughes, one 
of the most intelligent and also learned of the English who have seen this 
people. He says that ‘the features of the Albanian, his narrow fore- 
head, his keen grey eye, small mouth, thin arched eyebrow, high cheek- 
bones, and elated. chin, strongly mark a Scythian physiognomy.” 

After Anna Comnena, the first mention of the Albanians in the 
middle ages is by Nicephorus Bryennius, who describes them as_ having 
formed part of the army of Nicephorus Basilaces when he rebelled against 
his emperor, Nicephorus Botaniates, and was vanquished and taken by 
Alexius Comnenus in the year 1109. They next received the aid of the 
Normans against the Greeks; and Robert Guiscard, who led them, to- 
gether with his son Bohemond, took Durazzo, Ochrid, and Jannina. 
Durazzo was well defended by George Palzologus, who waited for the 
coming of Alexius Comnenus, the father of the historian Anna Comnena. 
Again, in the end of the twelfth century, the Norman kings of Sicily, 
with their relatives the Princes of Taranto, formed permanent settlements 
in Albania under the Byzantine emperors, Andronicus Comnenus and 
Isaac Angelus. The Albanians were thus early connected with the 
natives of the west. The Crusades next left a sensible impression on 
this people, as their ports were constantly resorted to by the Frank chiefs 
during at least a century and a half; and Durazzo in particular was the 
depot of the crusaders. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the Oriental empire 
fell to pieces on account of the occupation of Constantinople by the 
Franks, a principality of Aloania was founded by an illegitimate son of 
one of the Comneni, named Michael Angelus, and it existed for more 
than two centuries under the title of the Despotate. Jannina was the 
capital of this state, and Albanopolis also became one of its principal 
towns. 

Theodore Lascaris II., Emperor of Nicea, sent a pretor to the latter 
place, in the year 1257, hoping to recover it; but the Albanians pre- 
ferred the protection of the despot to that of the emperor, and the pretor, 
who was the historian Acropolita, was obliged to abandon it. In the same 
century they plundered the city of Durazzo, which had been destroyed 
by a violent earthquake ; but they afterwards rebuilt it themselves. 

Pachymer, who records this in his history of the reign of Michael 
Palzologus, calls them Albanians and Illyrians indiscriminately ; and he 
says that they enjoyed acknowledged independence of the Greek eulperor, 
and were allies of Charles, King of Sicily, who then occupied the island of 
Corfu and the town of Kanina, anciently Bullis, near Aulon. In the 
year 1294, Philip, Duke of Taranto, the son of Charlés II., King 
of the Sicilies, having married the daughter of the despot Nicephorus, re- 
ceived possession of some territory in this country, and called himself Lord 
of Albania. This title descended to his brother and nephew; but these 
Latin princes never enjoyed much authority on this side of the Adriatic. 
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The Albanians are next mentioned by Cantacuzenus, as having aided 
Andronicus Palzologus in his struggle with his grandfather in 1327; 
and as having submitted to him, in number about 12,000, when he, being 
then sole emperor, made an incursion in Jllyrian Macedonia against some 
rebels of their race. The historian says that it was in Thessaly; but it is 
more probable that his knowledge of geography was deficient than that 
the Albanians were ever to be found in Thessaly. The same emperor 
took advantage of the death of the despot John, in the year 1338, and 
the minority of his son Nicephorus, to revenge himself on the Albanians 
for their frequent attacks on his towns, and to overthrow the despotate. 
In this he was reinforced by a body of Asiatic Turks, which was the first 
appearance in Epirus of the future lords of the country. 

Two Albanian chiefs, named Balza and Shaxta, became formidable 
to the Byzantine empire about this period, as is related by the historian 
Chaleocondylas. Towards the commencement of the fifteenth century 
the Albanians came under the rule of a sovereign from the west of Europe 
in the person of Charles Tocco, who was made despot by the Emperor 
Manuel Palzologus. He was one of the Frank princes of the Ionian 
Islands, and he took the independent possessions of Epirus Proper and Area- 
nania from them. The Turks now. commenced their invasion of Albania, 
although the first battle which had been fought against them dated as far 
back as the year 1383. It took place near Berot, and the Albanians were 
totally routed by the army of the Sultan, Murat I., their general, the 
only son of Balza, being killed on the occasion. By the year 1431 they” 
were nearly subdued by the Turks, although their total redabtios was 
warded off for some years longer by the brave Scanderbeg and his father- 
in-law Arianita Topia. Their last struggle was the siege of Scodra, 
which was described by a native and eye-witness, Marinus Barletius, in a 
Latin publication, dated at Venice, 1504. The defence was conducted by 
a Venetian general, and the attack by Mahomet II. himself. The Alba- 
nians displayed a degree of gallantry, worthy of their warlike name, in 
baffling the utmost ettorts of a greatly superior number of troops during a 
whole year, until famine reduced them to the necessity of yielding. The 
Venetians then stepped in to protect them, and obtained for them an 
honourable retreat to Venice as refugees, while the town was given up to 
the Turks. Since then the Ottoman dominion over the Albanians has 
been‘ nominally undisputed, but the authority of the Sultan has never 
been sufficient to enable him to suppress the spirit of revolt which is still 
strong within them. 

This is nearly all that is known of the history of the Albanians; and, 
although it is uncertain and obscure, still several heroes of this race have 
arisen to adorn its pages. There is first the great Scanderbeg ; then the 
more ancient Balza and Spata; there is Ali Pasha of the present century ; 
and in the last, Ghalil or Patrona. The latter headed a sudden revolu- 
tion which overwhelmed the capital in 1730, and he became absolute 
master of Constantinople, as recorded by Lord Sandwich. 

Many communities of Albanians, which were formerly Christian, have 
become followers of Mahomet. Some of these were forced to become 
apostates by Bajazet, their conqueror, very few having had the constancy 
to resist this conversion by means of the sword. There were, however, 
instances of fidelity to the Cross, under the most difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances; the most remarkable of which were the Souliotes, Chima- 
April,—VoL, LXXXVIII. NO. CCCLII. 21 
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 giotes, and Parganotes, who remained faithful to the Greek Church, and 
the Middites to that. of Rome. Others again changed their religion 
from. motives of interest and ambition. One inducement to adopt the 
Mussulman faith, which was held out to the Albanians by the Turkish 
vernment, was in the shape of a law securing their property to each 
famil which should bring up one of their sons as a Mahometan. Many 
ytes were thus and the succession of land was diverted 
Tope the Christians to the Musslumen. Again, soldiers by necessity and 
from choice, the Albanians could attain rank and power te through con- 
formity of faith with their military superiors; while religion sat so lightly 
on this class of the 9 om that it was of little consequence to them- 
selves which rite they followed, as they were never strict in the observance 
of any form of worship. This was not the case with the Greeks of 
Albania; for not only Christianity seems to have taken a much deeper 
root in them, but also their prospects in life did not depend so imme- 
diately on a recantation of religion. The adoption of Mahometanism 
was certainly advantageous, in a worldly point of view, to the whole 
Christian population of Turkey ; but the pursuits of most of the Greeks 
did not om them exclusively dependent on it for their welfare, as 
occurred with the Albanians. ~ addicted to commerce, the Greeks 
cherished rather any connexions which they could form with Western 
Europeans; or when induced by vocation or persecution to become 
soldiers, they preferred the life of the free Klepht to that of the organised 
Armatoli bands. Their religion was optional, and they rarely became 
renegades. This tendency evidenced the, natural breach which existed 
between the Albanians and the Greeks ; and the Turks were wily enough 
to foresee the advantage which they might derive from it, by making 
use of the former against the latter. Indeed, it is an undoubted fact, 
that the Turkish government succeeded in keeping Greece in subjection, 
up to the time of the revolution, solely by means of the Mussulman 
Albanians. Gratitude has not been the recompence of the latter, for the 
Osmanli despises the Mussulman Skipetar, even more than he does the 
Christian Greek. They have earned the just reward of all traitors and 
renegades, having betrayed their country and renounced the true faith. 
A curse seems to have settled on this unhappy people ; and they deserved 
it for the rejection of that gospel which was given to them by St. Paul 
himself, before their descent into Epirus. For the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles preached ‘round about unto Illyricum.” Their present 
state proves that they have inherited the doom whieh was entailed on 
them by their apostate forefathers. Unhappy in their faith, and mis- 
trusted of both Greeks and Turks, there is little doubt, however, that 
they might again be restored to Christendom, were the Albanians, who 
have not abandoned the Cross for the Crescent, admitted to equal privi- 
leges. There are still many of the latter class ; and Colonel Leake 
gives it as his opinion that only one-half of the Albanian nation has 
relinquished its fidelity. Christianity seems, however, never to have 
taken a firm hold on this race, which is morally and intellectually, if not 
in strength and physical courage, greatly inferior to the Greeks. Their in- 
terests dictated their apostacy ; and however unworthy the motive may be, 
a similar agency may lead back these lost sheep to the fold. The very 
saliainasahieh many of them showed to adopt Islamism is an earnest 
of their easy recantation and return ; and, were the allurements of mili- 
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advancement to be equally the right of every distinguished soldier, 
pro Moslem or Giaour, ‘he Mahometan Albanians cena probably 
again become Christians. This would most likely be the first effect—and 
it is no paltry or insignificant one—of the emancipation of the latter in 
ben and of the establishment of a complete system of general and 
mutual religious tolerance, provided always that it is enforced, and does 
not remain a mere project on paper, unseen and unfelt in real life. A 
radical change in this, as well as in their social and political circum- 
stances, would certainly afford tranquillity to these restless and rapacious 
oe which, in their present state, are constantly at war among them- 

ves. 

An incident occurred a short time since which illustrates the actual 
condition of society in Epirus, while it is also highly characteristic of 
the primitive and patriarchal manners of the Albanians. A feud had 
existed for some time between two villages of the Tsami and Liapi tribes, 
and various acts of reciprocal vexation had kept it alive, without its having 
exploded, until now, in open hostilities and bloodshed. These were pro- 
duced on this occasion by the following circumstances :— 

A Tsami shepherd, bemg alone on the hill, was overpowered by a party 
of Liapides, and his flock of sheep was driven by the latter to the wild 
mountains of the Chimara. A detachment belonging to the village of the 
Tsami was bold enough to enter this rugged and hostile country in search 
of the stolen sheep, or of revenge. They met a number of Ligpi 
inhabitants of the. obnoxious village; the sheep were demanded an 
refused, a volley of abuse ensued on both sides, and the signal for action 
was given. 

The manceuvres consisted for some time in their favourite mode of fight- 
ing, which resembles the service of riflemen ; they fired at each other 
from a considerable distance, and sheltered by trees and rocks. But 
emissaries had been despatched, at the commencement of the fight, for 
succour by both contending parties, and in a few hours hundreds were en- 

ged. Not many, however, had been killed and wounded as yet, consi- 

ering the mode of skirmishing which was going on, but in a short time 
they would have thrown down their long guns and used their pistols and 
yataghans. The Albanians are in the habit of rushing upon each other 
with, loud shouts, when their fury is lashed into charging order by a few 
successful shots. On this occasion, before they had come to close quar- 
ters, several of the old men of the respective villages had come to the spot, 
and one of the Liapi tribe, who was respected for his age and wisdom, 
called out that he demanded a parley. It was immediately granted, and 
in a few minutes the scene was totally changed. Ten or a dozen of the 
— of both tribes were now seated on the ground, smoking their 
ong pipes and discussing the terms of peace in the most solemn manner, 
while the palicara, or fighting men, stood around them, leaning on the 
muzzles of their guns, looking fierce at each other, and twisting their long 
moustachios. The killed and wounded of both parties, being but few in 
number, were already in the hands of the women, who are never far dis- 
tant from a scene of conflict; and on comparing notes, it was found that 
the respective tribes had suffered an equal loss in this way. The old men 
of the Liapides then tendered an offer of restoring the stolen flock of 
sheep, but the Tsami spokesmen demurred, on the plea of the proverbial 
bad faith of the formerclan. They therefore asked for hostages, or secu- 
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rity in money. None of the latter article was forthcoming, so the Liapis 

red an amount of solid silver equalling thirty okes, or nearly ninety 
pounds weight. ‘This was accepted as a pledge, and the one tribe had 
such a degree of confidence in the oath and honour of the other, that they 
agreed not only to leave their property in their hands, but also to disarm 
themslves by doing so, for the silver, which was of much greater value 
than the sheep, consisted in the mountings of guns and pistols, in car- 
touch-boxes, and in hilts of yataghans. The oaths were sworn, the silver 
was handed over, and the late combatants separated amicably, wishing 
each other lives of a thousand years. A few days later the sheep were 
found at sunrise quietly grazing near the Tsami village whence they had 
been stolen; and the silver was immediately deposited in a ruined year 
half-way on the road to the Liapi village. Thus terminated the feud for 
the present, although the feeling of hostility has very little abated, and 
will again burst forth in the same way at the first opportunity. The 
Turkish government took no notice of this affair. 

Colonel Leake says of the Albanians that “they are in the constant 
habit of either warring upon each other, or of hiring themselves to some 
powerful chieftain of Albania, or of seeking their fortunes as mercenary 
troops in other parts of the empire. Although preserving a marked dis- 
tinction from the Greeks in form and physiognomy, having light eyes 
and high cheek-bones, they resemble very much in character and man- 
ners the natives of the more mountainous and independent districts of 
Greece. They possess, perhaps, more evenness of conduct, more pru- 
dence, more fidelity to their employers, and, at the same time, more selfish- 
ness, avidity, and avarice ; but there is found among them the same rigid 
observance of religious prejudices, the same superstitions, the same ac- 
tive, keen, and enterprising genius, the same hardy, patient, and labo- 
rious habits.” This is certainly a portrait drawn from the life, and it 
is strikingly resembling, although there is one paint which does not now 
appear to be an exact copy of the original, but the lapse of years since the 
picture was painted may account for the discrepancy. The valuable work 
from which the extract is taken was published more than thirty years 
ago, and then the Albanian may have been more wedded to “ religious 
prejudices and superstitions” than he is now. It is a sad state of society 
for the century in which it exists; and for the geographical position of the 
country, which is so near the civilised nations of Europe. But, even bad 
as it is, it fosters many fine qualities in the Albanians, which are brought 
out by their adventurous life. For instance, they possess great presence 
of mind when exposed to danger, and in general they know not of the 
existence of such a feeling as the fear of death. They are strong and 
fine-looking men, with the exception of the Liapi tribe, and bear in their 
gait and carriage a consciousness of physical power and determined 
courage. Dr. Holland says, when landing in Epirus, “ The Albanian 
peasant, or soldier—words which, in this cauntry, seem to be almost syno- 
nymous—is here seen in the completeness of his national character and 
costume. Generally masculine in his person, having featires which show 
him not subdued into the tameness of slavery, and with a singular state- 
liness of his walk and carriage, the manner of his dress adds to these 
peculiarities, and renders the whole figure more striking and picturesque 
than any other with which I am acquainted.” 

They are devoted and obedient to their chiefs, whom they love, and 
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follow from generation to generation. A species of hereditary and feudal 
aristocracy thus exists, and its power among themselves is unlimited. 
The title of these nobles is that of Bey, which originates with the Alba- 
nians. ‘Many of this people know no language but their own; and those 
who can speak Greek are easily recognised by their strong guttural ac- 
cent. Their conduct to their women is one of the worst traits in their 
character; they marry, as they would buy a donkey, not to enjoy conju- 
gal happiness, but to have their firewood carried home, and to have their 
provisions conveyed to and from the nearest market. They are constantly 
to be seen on the road, riding the horse whose load has been transferred 
to the back of the master's wife; and the poor creature, bent nearly double 
as she creeps slowly along, is perhaps knitting a stocking for her indicted 
all the time. This has been remarked by most of those who have visited 
the country; and Dr. Hughes thus describes the state of the Albanian 
women: ‘ They are in general too poor to avail themselves of the licence 
which their religion grants for polygamy, but are content with one wife, 
who is chosen like any other pa 2 more for a slave or drudge than for a 
companion. ‘They are by no means jealous of their women, nor do they 
confine them like the Turks and Greeks. ‘The wretched creature of a 
wife, with one or two infants tied in a bag behind her back, cultivates the 
grounds and attends to the household affairs by turns, whilst her lordly 
master ranges over the forest in search of game, guards the flocks, or 
watches behind a rock with his fusil ready to aim at the unwary traveller. 
These women are;.in general, hard-featured, with complexions renderéd 
coarse by exposure to all varieties of weather, and with persons attenuated 
by constant toil and scanty fare. In some districts they meet with better 
treatment, and are found ready to share the dangers of war with the 
men, as well as the labours of agriculture.” But the least expression of 
compassion from a stranger enrages them, for they consider their bondage 
honourable ; and the only disgrace with them is to be without children, 
or to remain unmarried. 

The Albanians are compared with the Highlanders of Scotland by 
Mr. Urquhart, and their character and habits, as well as their dress and 
appearance, certainly bear a strong mutual resemblance. Active and 
daring, hardy and frugal, they may become the finest light infantry in 
the-world; and, in fact, the Turkish ranks are solely dependent on 
them for that branch of their army. They were first employed as 
regular soldiers in the time of the Byzantine empire, when the bands of 
Armatoli were formed; and the Turks were wise enough to continue this 
system of militia for the defence of the many defiles and mountain 
passes of continental Greece. They had also the responsible protection 
of all the roads when brigandage was rife; and although the travellers 
in general suffered robbery equally frequently, yet a strict superior officer 
could make the system efficacious. A chief functionary under the Turks 
commanded them, with the title of Dervendji Bashi, from the Persian 
word derben, or pass ; and it was this post which commenced the extra- 
ordinary career of Ali Pasha of Jannina. He made the Armatoli so 
efficient. as road-guards that highway robbery was effectually put a stop 
to. One of his expedients to intimidate by example was to cut off the 
hands and feet of all the brigands whom he captured, and to leave them 
on the most frequented roads to die of hunger and the effects of their 
mutilation. So appalling an example did not, as it is said, require a 
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very frequent repetition, for in a short time the roads became as secure 
to travellers as those of the most civilised countries; and a man might 
have walked in perfect safety, with his purse in his hand, from one end of 
the province to the other. The terror of Ali’s name alone was an in- 

Besides the three great families of Turks, Greeks, and Albanians, 
there are to be found, in the Greek provinces of European Turkey, two 
other tribes, equally distinct froin these and from each other, though in- 
finitely less numerous. These are the Bulgarians and the Vlachs. 

The Bulgarians are a race of Sclavonian origin, and are supposed by 
some to have been a tribe of the Huns. Their physical appearance is 
totally different from that of the Greeks and Albanians. More powerful 
in form, they are of a heavy build, while their features are coarser, and 
devoid of the acute and intelligent expression which is so remarkable in 
the Greek and even in the Albanian physiognomy. The Bulgarians are 
brave but cruel, strong workmen, but brutal in their habits and manners; 
and the best and most advantageous of their characteristics is their apt- 
ness for country labour. They are, in fact, the best agriculturists of 
European Turkey ; diligent husbandmen, they have consequently spread 
their colonies partly over Thrace, and partially even in Macedonia; 
although in the middle ages they had extended them over the greatest 
part of what is called now European Turkey. 

The Bulgarians crossed the Danube before the reign of Justinian, and 
kept constantly pouring down from the vast plains of Poland, Lithuania, 
and Russia, during the sixth century; and they continued gradually 

ining ground in the fine countries of Macedonia and Illyria, until 
the fall of the Byzantine empire. Their relations with the emperors 
were those of peace when it was purchased by the latter, or of hostilities 

nerally successful on their part ; and they consequently overran a 
large part of the empire. They made a permanent alliance in the year 
360 with Michael III., which stipulated by treaty. their conversion to 
Christianity; and, on the other hand, the grant to them of a tract of 
hilly country around Mount Rhodope, to which they gave the name of 
Zayora, still extant. In the tenth century they are said by the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus to have occupied even the Peloponnesus, 
and he dates their possession of it from the time of the Emperor Con- 
stantine Copronymus, in the eighth century. The epitomiser of Strabo, 
who wrote in the time of Basil Bulgaroctonus, that is about the year 
1000, s further, and gives the whole of Greece to the Bulgarians, 
whom he calls Scythian Sclavonians. They established their capital at 
Achris or Achrida, the ancient Lychnides; and their chief, by name 
Peter, was dignified by the title of king by the Emperor Romanus, who 
ee him also his granddaughter in marriage. When this town was 

estroyed by Basil II. at the opening of the eleventh century, a treasure 
was found by him there amounting to the weight of 10,000 pounds in 
gold. The Bulgarians had driven the Albanians back to the more 
mountainous tracts of country, but the destruction of their capital, 
Achris, enabled the latter to gain head again, and it is then that the 
appear on the page of history as acting a conspicuous part. The Bul- 
garians, however, recovered their power before another century had 
elapsed, and they extended to the southernmost parts of Epirus. Cedrenus 
records, in confirmation of this, that they had even taken possession of 
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Nicopolis. They formed. an alliance with the Vlachs in the year 1186, 
and rebelled together against the Greek empire; they succeeded in found- 
ing another kingdom, of which Turnovo was the capital. 

The Bulgarians have fallen very much in power, although they have 
not become incorporated with any of the other — of the population 
of European Turkey. They still remain a distinct — and they 
oveupy different parts of Macedonia, Illyria, and even Thessaly, where 
they devote themselves solely to agriculture. Many places which were 
formerly possessed by them have fallen to the share of the Greeks and 
Albanians; and the Ddleuions have left traces of their occupation, in 
the names of these towns, by adding the Sclavonian terminations ovo, 
avo, ista, itza, or ttzt. 

Their language is a corrupt Sclavonian dialect, and their religion is 
that of the Eastern Christian Church, although some of them have 
espoused the Mahometan faith. Rude and ignorant, they still seem to 
retain the same habits which they possessed before their descent from 
the forests of Russia and Poland ; and, with their kinsmen the Servians, 
Bosniacs, and Croatians, they form a family totally distinct from the 
Greeks and Albanians. 

The Vlachs are chiefly migratory shepherds, originally from Wal- 
lachia, but now to be found all over ‘Turkey in Europe, and even in free 
Greece. They possess large flocks, which they move from the hills to 
the plains, and vice versd, according to the season ; living on the p 
duce of these, they attempt no species of agriculture or settlement in 
general. They still hold, however, several towns and villages, which 
were taken by them in their first incursions. Well armed and courageous, 
they are veal to protect their lives and property, but it is rare that they 
act on the offensive or become Klephti. The celebrated Catz Antoni 
was an exception, however, to this statement ; and the Greek revolution 
also roused them to take a part in it. The Vlachs of the town are good 
artisans, and the best goldsmiths are of this tribe ; they make the silver 
emg and mounting of fire-arms, which the Greeks and Al- 

anians are so fond of investing their money in ; and their rough cloaks, 
called cappa or capotes, are made by them, forming an article of ex- 
tensive manufacture and exportation. 

The Wallachians of Greece, or Vlachs, are first mentioned in histo 
about the eleventh and twelfth centuries : they are noticed by the travel- 
ling Jew Benjamin of Tudela, by Anna Comnena, and by Nicetas, in the 
thirteenth century ; and the latter author states that their settlements 
were on Mount Hemus. Towards the end of the twelfth century, when 
they joined the Bulgarians in their revolt against the weak Emperor 
Isaac Angelus, they contributed so greatly to the foundation of the 
second Bulgarian kingdom, that two of their own chiefs, Peter and 
Asan, were the first of its kings. In the year 1205, under their third 
king, John, they were instrumental in an eminent degree towards the 
gaining of the great battle of Adrianople, by the total defeat of the Franks, 
which led to the dethronement of Baldwin, Emperor of Byzantium, and 
his subsequent death in captivity. When their power was greatest, in 
the end of the twelfth century, a part of the province of Macedonia, 
with several forts, was eee | held by Chrysus, one of their chiefs, 
against the utmost endeavours of the Emperor Alexius Angelus to take 
them. Anna Comnena next represents them as being, m her time, 
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exactly as they are now, a wandering hardy race of shepherds. Nicetas 
calls them cruel, and relates the havoc which they made in Thrace during 
the reigns of the Emperor Andronicus Comnenus, Isaac Angelus, Alexius 
Angelus, and Baldwin. He says that they had not yet been converted 
to Christianity, and this historian wrote about the year 1200. But the 
Vlacho-Bulgarian kingdom was for a time attached to the see of Rome 
by Pope Innocent III., therefore their conversion must be ascribed to 
some pm in that interval. The correspondence on this subject with the 
Archbishop of Zagorei alludes to the Italian origin of the Vlachs, and it 
seems to have been admitted by all the Byzantine historians that they 
were the remains of the Roman colonies planted by Trajan in Dacia and 
Moesia. Chalcocondylas notices the Vlachs, in the fifteenth century, as 
extending from Dacia to Mount Pindus ; and their principal town in the 
present day is Metzovo, situated on that great mountain range. 

These are nearly all the data which have been handed down with 
regard to this people, which still exists in the identical state de- 
scribed by the writers of the Lower Empire. Their language appears 
not to be a Sclavonian dialect, as some have said, but it contains so many 
words of Latin derivation that a western origin must be assigned to it 
in preference to a northern one. It is a singular fact that the Vlachs 
call themselves, in their own patois, Romans. Their total number in 
the provinces of European Turkey is supposed to exceed half a million ; 
and, during the Greek revolution, they furnished at least ten thousand 
armed men, under Zongas. ‘This leader was formerly the protopalicar, 
or lieutenant, of their famous chief Catz Antoni, who was put to death in 
the most cruel manner by Ali Pasha, for numberless acts of brigandage. 
Zongas and his Vlachs were the executioners of the unfortunate Gar- 
dikisles, whom Ali immolated to his thirst for revenge. 

Some inhabitants of this ill-fated town had outraged the mother and 
sister of the ‘ Albanian Leopard” about forty years before. On her 
deathbed the old woman obliged her two children to swear that they 
would inflict a bloody vengeance for her insulted honour; and Ali kept 
his vow. The whole population of the place was drawn by him into an 
ambuscade, where 730 of them were massacred, and the rest, who 
had settled or were born at Gardiki after the insult, were sent to Prevesa 
to be embarked as slaves. Ali was stirred on by the malignant vindic- 
tiveness of his sister, who left him neither rest nor quiet until the bloody 
deed was done. She herself perpetrated the most unheard-of cruelties on 
the persons of the women of Gardiki, and she had a mattress made of the hair 
of her victims, on which she slept ever after. Many of the inhabitants, 
who had been inveigled into the town of Jannina under various pretences, 
were seized and thrown into the lake on the same day; and the place 
where the others were murdered was built up when they were all dead, 
and the bodies were left unburied. Ali had a stone tablet placed over 
the principal entrance, now closed for ever, with an inscription in modern 
Greek, recording the facts, and containing the words, ‘“ Thus perish all 
the enemies of Ali.” He fired the first shot himself ashe sat in his 
carriage at the gate. Several of the principal Gardikiotes having been 
absent at the time of these events, he found means of laying hold of them 
subsequently, when he put them to death, and sent their bodies to rot in 
the same court-yard with those of their countrymen. The destruction of 
Gardiki, a town of 6000 inhabitants, which was condemned never to be 
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occupied again, took place in the year 1812; and it was a monument of 
private vengeance, unparalleled in history, ancient or modern. 

The Ghegh and Mirdite Albanians were intended to have been the 
executioners, but they obstinately and nobly refused; the Vlachs were 
then called upon to fire, and Zongas, having been but lately pardoned 
with his followers for previous misdeeds as Klephti, thought that it 
would be unsafe to decline. The usual headsmen in European Turkey 
are chosen from among gipsies, who possess skill in this as well as many 
other professions of doubtful respectability. 

There are a great many gipsies in these provinces, where they are 
called Tshingaries, probably a corruption of the Italian word Zingari. 
Several villages on the coast between Alessio and Durazzo are inhabited 
exclusively by these strangers; and in the large towns they are also to 
be found in considerable numbers. They do not mix, however, with the 
Greek and Albanian inhabitants, but they establish themselves in the 
suburbs. The town in which they are most numerous is Jannina, 
where there are at least 2000 of them, and Premiti is also one of their 
favourite resorts. Besides that of public executioners, they exercise the 
trade of blacksmiths and tinkers, and they also tell fortunes here, as in 
the other countries of Europe. Constantly on the wing, they wander 
from town to town, and even their settlements are often handed over to 
new comers of the same race. They are easily recognised by their 
swarthy colour and filthy habits; sak despised and maltreated by all 
classes, more ‘than in other countries, it is only surprising that*they are 
to be found in such numbers in Turkey. 

There are also a great many Jews in Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus, 
but more especially in the capital of the former province, where there is 
a large community of them of Spanish descent. They are to be found, 
however, wherever there is a possibility of gaining money ; and the small 
courts of the pashas offer peculiar facilities to them, from the monetary 
transactions which are imperative in a country without a paper currency. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu gives them perhaps more than was their 
due, by saying that “every pasha has his Jew, who is his homme 
d affaires ; he is let into all his secrets, and does all his business. They 
are the physicians, the stewards, and the interpreters of all the great 
‘men.” ‘They are to be found, however, in great numbers, and everywhere 
they seem to earn their bread, while some enrich themselves. 

Such is the motley population of European Turkey, and such the 
elements of the future destinies of these provinces. That they may be 
happy, it will only require the care and consideration of statesmen, en- 
lightened by the laudable wish to improve them, while certain ae 
such as they now endure, and possibly violent convulsions in their poli- 
tical state, await them, if matters are allowed to remain as they are. 
They are turbulent and impatient of control, lawless and dissatisfied, and 
ardently desirous of a change in their relative position towards the 
Greeks and the Turks. 


CHAPTER X. 


UNSETTLED CONDITION OF THE TURKISH PROVINCES. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the enjoyment of the first essential elements of 
agricultural prosperity, the scanty population of the Greek provinces of 
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the Turkish empire is the most indigent and degraded that exists in 
Europe. Were this country administered by its government under prin- 
ciples of common justice, or even were it placed under the protection of a 
woe power aware of its value, the surprising luxuriance of vegetation 
which it now displays could not fail in proving an earnest of future wealth 
and welfare. Thessaly in particular cree sources of prosperity which 
might render it conspicuous among the most favoured countries, if made 
available by freedom from oppression. In its present state, however, 
every effort of improvement is paralysed; and the people languish in 
supineness and misery, although they are surrounded by the natural means 
of plenty. Where life itself is so unsafe, security of property cannot be 
looked for ; every man lives in fear even of his fiends and relatives, so 
that society may be said to be at war with itself; and even from child- 
hood all are accustomed to carry arms for self-defence. The declaration 
of Plutarch, that “it is impossible to obtain repose in Thessaly unless you 
are buried there,” has proved indeed prophetic. Those few who may 
have succeeded in amassing more than is necessary for mere sustenance 
dare not indulge in the enjoyment of a less frugal and abstemious fare 
than that of the more needy, because their relative positions would at 
once be changed, and the person robbed of his surplus wealth might be 
also deprived of his life along with it. The Turkish local governments 
never fail to amerce any apparent superiority of personal circumstances in 
their point-blank interpretation of the idea of an income-tax; so that in 
order to escape robbery and persecution the rich must affect poverty, 
according to the system followed by the Jews in many countries. 

It is observed with great truth by Mr. Mac Farlane, an old resident in 
the East, in his late clever work on Italy— What had we seen in 
Turkey? A population in rags and misery, villages unroofed and aban- 
doned, towns which I had seen well peopled twenty years ago falling into 
rapid decay—crazy wooden houses, wretched hovels, tottering to their fall 
because their occupants were afraid to repair them, lest such an improve- 
ment should be taken by the government authorities and the blood-suck- 
ing tax-gatherers as evidence of increasing prosperity, of which the least 
suspicion entails an increase of taxation. We had seen and carefully 
examined, during eleven months, a country going headlong to ruin under 
real tyranny and unlimited corruption; we were familiar with all the 
symptoms of national ruin ; and what to most people must be a mere figure 
rs rhetoric was to us a stern reality—a demonstrated problem—a bare 

t.” 

Yet this melancholy position of the peasantry of one of the finest coun- 
tries in the world is continued in a forced state of existence by the policy 
of the most civilised nations of Europe. England, above all, who freely 
gave millions sterling, and braved more than one declaration of war, for 
the sake of the abolition of slavery, pitied the comparatively happy West 
Indian negroes, while she manceuvres and diplomatises in order to per- 
petuate this system of horrors by preserving and upholding Turkish des- 
—. which, without her support, would speedily fall to pieces, to the 
iberation and blessing of her extensive slave- population. Is England 
justified, it may be asked, in becoming an accomplice in the nefarious pro- 
ceedings of that government towards its Greek and Albanian subjects? 

The population of Thessaly is not mingled, as that of Epirus and 
Western Macedonia is, with Ateniens, or as that of Eastern Macedonia is, 
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though in a far less degree, with Bulgarians, For in Thessaly the Greek 
race is comparatively pure ; and if any descendants of the ancient Greeks 
are still extant, it is in Thessaly where they will be found, which is an in- 
teresting fact, as the Thessalians of antiquity were the fathers of civilisa- 
tion and the arts. This remarkable people ~ now reached the nadir of 
its fortunes, and nothing can be conceived more abject and wretched than 
its present condition. A few villages on the right bank of the Peneus 
form the only exception to this statement, where a unique example is to 
be found of a somewhat cordial feeling between Greek and Turk, living 
in amity together and tilling the land in peace. These peasants are a 
tall, handsome race, mild and docile in their disposition, and hospitable 
and polite in their manners, in these respects offering a singular contrast 
to the Albanians and Greeks of Epirus. The only trait im which they 
assimilate is their vanity, chiefly Ratend in love of dress; and not 
unfrequently are the savings of a poor family lavished on an embroidered 
jacket. The influence of the fertile and beautiful country which they 
inhabit seems tobe felt even by the colonies from Iconium, who abstain 
from all hostile feeling towards the Greeks. The infidel and the Chris- 
tian form a friendly brotherhood ; and without any species of religious 
fanaticism, or national aversion, they join amicably in the genial occupa- 
tions of husbandry. But this is a single and solitary instance, and the 
numbers of the peasants are so diminutive, that no conclusion favourable 
to the general statu quo can be drawn from it; on the contrary, itis a 
datum against the present institutions ; for it proves that, were the relative 
positions of Greek and Turk in every rank and walk of life as analogous 
as they are here, the two races might equally well live together without 
enmity. The cause of the exception is simply that the evils of mse 
privileges felt elsewhere are unfelt here; and consequently, were they 
everywhere removed, the result would probably be the same as that pro- 
duced on the banks of the Peneus. 

The inhabitants of the vast plains of Thessaly are, for the most part, 
of a soft and indolent disposition; prosperity is desired by them only that 
it may enable them to enjoy more luxury ; but if they are less warlike 
they are more easily civilised than the wild and hardy mountaineers of 
Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa. Whether they live, however, on the high or 
low lands, the Thessalians have an universal predilection for some impor- 
tant branches of farming, such as the rearing of live stock, the care of 
beehives and silkworms. These are favourable symptoms of a semi- 
barbarous people, and they are the means of bringing them to a better 
state. The population of Thessaly was led to expect, in the year 1830, 
by the wily insinuations of the secret agents of Russia, whose emissaries 
are at work almost everywhere in the East, the frontier to be given to 
Greece by the conference of the three protecting powers held in London 
should include their province, and a promise was widely spread among 
them, that, if the Greek armed bands abstained from supporting the 
Turkish government against the Albanian beys, then in open rebellion, 
their boundary should be the river Verdar, near Saloniki. 

The troubled and distracted state of these provinces was thus continued, 
because a coalition alone could put a stop to it, by overwhelming the 
Albanians ; and the Greeks were disposed to act against them, in order 
to keep the peace at a moment so critical for them, and with the view 
also of thus raising themselves in the opinion of Europe. Most unex- 
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poy to them, therefore, when the frontier was fixed, Thessaly was 
ound excluded. The thorn in the sultan’s side was thus kept ing, 
even after the settlement of the Greek question, and the seeds of future 
revolt were sown. This was the subtle policy of Russia, conducted by 
their able and accomplished emissary, Count John Capo d’ Istria, afterwards 
president of Greece until a king was named. 

The plains of Thessaly were capable of supporting a much larger 
population than what now exists, but they lie in so desolate and waste a 
condition that Turkey in Europe could not hold together in its present 
state, were it not backed by Asia Minor. The difference of religion, 
race, and language among the inhabitants, when prevented by their 

litical condition from providing their own sustenance, would long since 
Sale caused their separation, had not the Moslem power in Europe been 
supported by its great dominions in Asia. For the whole of the Ottoman 
empire is four times as large as European Turkey, and it was considerably 
greater in proportion when Turkey was at the zenith of her fortunes, and 
possessed also Hungary, Transylvania, the Crimea, Bessarabia, Georgia, 
and Shirvan. 

The monarch of this vast empire, the young Abdul Medjid, is the 
most absolute despot of the present age; his will is law, and more 
especially so on account of the annihilation of the Janissaries by his 
father Mahmoud. The Padishah Islam, or Emperor of Mahometanism, 
is the usual title given to the sultan by his Moslem subjects; but he 
bears among them likewise a more characteristic appellation, which is 
Hunkiar, or man-slayer ; and the Greeks call him “ Sultan Kassape,” or 
king butcher. The sultan is permitted by law, according to the Turkish 
casuists, to put fourteen persons to death daily, without any reason 
being asked of him, or any reproach of tyranny being made to him. 
The submissive resignation with which the Mussulman resigns his life 
when the fatal bowstring is sent to him, is owing, not only to individual 
helplessness beneath overwhelming power, but also to the promises of 
the subsequent recompence due to martyrdom, which their religion holds 
out, if death is received without resistance to the order of the Imam ul 
Muslemim, or pontiff of the Mussulmen, which is another of the sultan’s 
titles. ‘ 

The Koran is the law of the land, it is true ; but the Koran thus makes 
the sultan’s will the law. Next to the padishah in the political hierarchy 
of Turkey come the pashas, who govern the provinces on the same prin- 
cipal as their master rules the realm and themselves. The title of pasha 
is formed of two Persian words, “pa” and “shah,” meaning viceroy ; 
and their pashaliks, or provinces, are composed of so many “ sandjacs,” 
literally, banners. These are administered by kaimakans, or beys, whose 
title has been adopted from the Albanians, and is supposed to be the root 
of the word baron, of European languages, having passed through the 
intermediate form of beys. 

These governors follow also the same system of extortion from inferiors, 
and bribery with superiors; that is, they bully the rayahs, and fawn on 
the pashas. Their sandjacs, or districts, are subdivided into “ tiamets,” 
and “ timars” or sabres, which terms are applied according to the size of 
sections, the former being the greater. This species of manor is governed 
by an or effendi, who is its lord ; and still the descending scale of 
rank and power offers no variety, in the use which is made of them. The 
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dignities of these functionaries are indicated by the number of horse- 
tails which are carried before those of the higher ranks, and by the ban- 
ners distinguishing the others. Thus the bey has but one horse-tail ; 
the pasha two; and the vizier three. But pashas who are in particular 
favour, or have succeeded in making themselves dreaded by the sultan 
without losing their heads, often receive the third tail, nal assume the 
title of vizier, although they still remain at the head of a pashalik, as in 
the case of Ali Pasha of Jannina. 

The title of pasha has, moreover, sometimes been made hereditary, and 
this distinction, for instance, was conferred on the family of Kara Osman 
Oglu, of Magnesia, in Asia Minor. 

The existence of many villages of the finest alluvial soil, teeming with 
wild vegetation, and the habitations of the peasants, which are often of 
wicker-work only thatched with leaves, like rude baskets, speaks volumes 
against the system of administration of its present rulers. It requires 
but a cursory glance in Albania to stamp the nature of the government 
in the observer’s mind; for misery, in the midst of the elements of 
plenty, can only be traced to the grossest defects and vices in the con- 
stitution of the state. 

The inhabitants of these Christian provinces of Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Macedonia, have surely strong claims on the sympathies of Europe, pos- 
sessed as they were by Greeks before the limited portion of their race was 
rendered free, for whose freedom they had equally struggled, hut have 
been denied the boon secured to others, and that the smaller portion. 
They have the right of the husbandman who has sown, but who has not 
been permitted to reap; and this is a stronger claim for compassion and 
help than that so much hackneyed before and during the war of inde- 
pendence, of their being the ; natin ward of the ancient Hellenic race, 
which savours more of romance than of reality. It is the claim of the 
soil and not of the race, as it is proved that the great majority of the 
inhabitants of European Turkey and Greece have not much reason to 
boast of their origin; and that they possess in fact, with exceptions, very 
little affinity to the heroic race whose names still shed a blaze of glory 
over the land which contains their ashes, and whose history will be 
venerable to the latest posterity. But even were the question of genealogy 
admitted, it would not give the Greeks a right to inheritance, any more 
than the Welsh could claim England as a birthright in consideration of 
their descent from the ancient Britons. Although, therefore, the feelings 
of the classical scholar may be enlisted in the cause which drives the 
barbarian from the country where Miltiades, Leonidas, Cimon, and The- 
mistocles lived, and where the language they spoke is still the vernacular 
tongue, yet the real claim of the modern Greeks is only that of an 
aumaek and enslaved people. These provinces, however, may urge 
both the pseudo and genuine right, and also a third, which the Greeks 
now free never possessed. Their soil is not less classical ; their language 
among the Greeks is not less that lasting monument of past greatness 
which has outlived the younger dialect of Rome, surviving all the political 
revolutions of thirty centuries ; their descent from the ancient Greeks is 
more probable, especially in nrg their condition under the Turks 
not less lamentable; and over and above, they may add that they ran the 
same race as the inhabitants of the liberated provinces did, and they have 
been prevented from reaching the goal. Not only have lives and fortunes 
been lost in the war of independence, and not only do widows and orphans 
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still exist who have thereby been reduced to helpless destitution, but also 
whole communities are actually labouring now to pay off debts which 
were incurred for the freedom of Greece. They considered themselves as 
ing to Greece, and contributed accordingly; and now, when un- 
justly deprived of the privil of freedom, they are left to liquidate as 
can the burdens assumed by them for the general cause of the Greeks. 
veral of the communities who had thus involved themselves in con- 
siderable débts must have speedily yielded to insolvency but for the 
iation of coin that took place. And although in Turkey the pay- 
ment of any iiterest whatever is positively illegal, the greatest portion of 
these embarrassments has been accumulated by usury, the original 
capital also being m general the produce of peculation. An aga or cadi, 
for instance, having obtained employment, sets to work by every contriv- 
ance to extort whatever he can from the people; exasperation ensues, 
they rebel, money is wanted, and the Turkish functionary, secure in his 
confidence in the sultan’s and prophet’s star, provides the pecuniary 
means wanted to carry on the revolt, taking special care that the bond 
collectively guaranteed by the municipality shall state a much larger 
sum than that which he advances. Funds were thus raised by the heads 
of families, and the peaceable portion of the inhabitants, under some 
plausible pretext, but in reality to aid and support the palicari or fighting 
members of the community, who were in arms against the Turks ; while 
the money actually forthcoming by these means, of which the bond repre- 
sents perhaps the double, was also what the borrowers had been previously 
deprived of by extortion. After the desperate struggle of several years, 
the war ceases, and the protecting powers of Europe take the successful 
rebels, as the Turks call them, under their protection; joy and gratitude 
animate the population of these interesting provinces; but, alas! the 
boundary of the free state is fixed so as most preposterously to exclude 
the great bulk of the combatants from its privileges, and they are thrown 
back on their re-enslaved country, with their families decimated, their 
fortunes ruined, and a burden of debt to weigh them to the dust. This 
deed of cruelty was perpetrated without any attempt to mitigate the 
infliction upon these unfortunate people, which at the very least they were 
entitled in common justice to expect. A clause no doubt was added to 
the protocol, prohibiting vindictive vexations on the part of the Turks; it 
has been by them, however, overlooked, and the constant remonstrances 
and complaints of the unhappy sufferers remain to this day unheard. 
Where the relative positions of two nations occupying the same soil 
are such as to drive the one into open war against the other, the pacifi- 
eation of the country by an intervening arbiter without altering the 
reciprocal condition of those who remain in contact with each other, is 
tantamount to the sanction of the social compact which previously existed. 
England put an end to the Greek revolution raised by the oppression of 
the Turks; she left the inhabitants of three important and extensive pro- 
vinces in the same position as rayahs to the Turks, for liberation from 
which they had fought so long and so successfully, thus giving her sanction 
and ratification to that great injustice. This exclusion of the northern 
provinces of Greece from the independent kingdom was little consistent 
with the conduct of England in the case of Parga ; for there at least the 
property of the inhabitants who wished to escape Turkish oppression by 
quitting the country was cared for, and a friendly reception secured to those 
voluntary exiles in another state. That transaction was made the handle of 
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much undeserved vituperation, because only one power, that of England, 
was concerned in it; here, however, where the three strongest cabinets of 
Europe were combined in the sacrifice of an unfortunate people, little 
was said about it, and the victims were left to their fate. But it may be 
advanced that, in attenuation of this grave act of injustice, hopes were 
founded on the future career of the Greek kingdom, and that, when other 
events became gradually matured, the injured provinces might find a 
reparation for their wrongs in being associated with it. Had the conduct 
of the Greek government and nation answered the expectations of the 
western cabinets, an increase of King Otho’s dominions might have been 
made to Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia. These hopes have, however, 
been frustrated, and it only remains to confer on them now the blessings of 
political freedom, effective religious tolerance, and security from internal 
oppression and wrong, without attempting to alter their relative position 
towards the sultan. The alternative, if they are not speedily granted, 
will be a revolution, and that would very seriously complicate the general 
aspect of affairs at present. 

On the subject of the claims of the Greeks, it is observed by Dr. 
Hughes that “they should excite interest in a nation whose consti- 
tution breathes so much the spirit of ancient liberty, and whose youth 
imbibes no inconsiderable portion of its generous sentiments from the 
inimitable authors of ancient Greece. Independently of all adventitious 
circumstances, there never was a people that presented a stronger glaim 
to the sympathy and commiseration of the world than the modern 
Greeks, whose case is without a parallel in the annals of history. Ages 
of degrading despotism under the Byzantine emperors had extinguished 
all the fire of their national character, and rendered them an easy prey 
to the first invader whom their beautiful country, decorated like a victim 
for the sacrifice, should invite. He came in the fanatic Mussulman, 
irresistible in his onset like the ocean wave. Every prince in Christendom 
began to tremble for his crown, whilst the enervated arm of Greece, 
instead of opposing’a barrier to his progress, fell paralysed beneath his 
sweeping scymetar. Other nations may have seen their fertile plains 
overwhelmed by barbarians, and subjected to lawless sway; yet in the 
progress of years ail feuds have been forgotten in a peaceable union 
between the victors and the vanquished. But who, like the Greeks, ever 
lay for so many ages crushed beneath the weight which first oppressed 
them, without solace, without hope ? Again: their tyrants indeed at last 
became formidable only to their slaves, their military ardour evaporated 
with their religious enthusiasm, and their glory existed only in the 
memory of their ancient exploits ;’ but, ‘barbarians stained with 
inhuman vices, and persecutors of the Christian faith, were allowed to 
depopulate whole districts of the finest country upon earth, to massacre 
their inhabitants by thousands, to load them with every indignity and 
insult, till they fled for refuge within the pale of Mahometanism, while 
Christian kings and governors looked on with apathy or content, and 
Christian people stigmatised the very idea of their liberation with impo- 
liey or injustice, crying out with one accord that the Greeks were unfit for 
liberty. The Greeks, however, by their heroic efforts and determined 
perseverance, have shown that they are not unfit for liberty, though their 
moral character may not stand so high as that of some other nations.” 

These spirited lines were written before the Greek revolution, but they 
are still more applicable to the Turkish provinces of the present day than 
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they were to those which now form the Greek kingdom, because the 
former have in addition gone through the fiery ordeal of the war of in- ’ 
dependence, and have undergone nineteen years more of slavery since it — 
ceased. Let it not be answered that the name of Greece roused sym- 
pathies which exist not for Albania, and that enlightened Europe was the 
well-wisher of the Greeks in giving them ree sem whereas the Alba- 
nians, Illyrians, Bulgarians, and Vlachs of Epirus, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia, may be treated with indifference. No: these provinces are as 
much Greece as the present free kingdom is; in proportion to the popu- 
lation, there are as many Greeks in them asin it; and there are compara- 
tively as many of the other tribes in liberated Hellas as in the Turkish 
provinces. On these grounds their claims are equal, but the latter 
country has many more, which the kingdom of Greece had not then, 
and never will have, however much they may have been neglected by the 
cabinets of Europe. 

Such was the policy of England also, as well as of the other powers, 
and during ten years after Greece was established as a kingdom this 
system was followed by her; but then her views were changed, and for 
four years a different line of conduct was adopted towards Turkey. No 
sudden or abrupt alteration was visible; but since her representative at 
Constantinople is no longer the ardent admirer of Turkish institutions 
as was his predecessor in office, a more salutary and justifiable tendency 
has prevailed and pervaded the relations between England and Turkey. 

Intelligence from Constantinople bears that ‘‘ the sultan appears to 
have entirely thrown off the yoke, and to be decided to think and act for 
himself in re-organising the state—a change which many attribute to the 
counsels of the British ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, who is cer- 
tainly at present in great favour.” In the pernicious results of her pre- 
vious conduct England has much to answer for; but under the more 
enlightened diplomacy of her present representative, if seconded by 
sound ieee at home, respect for the English name might be again 
restored, 


Cuaprer XI. 
PROBABLE CHANGES IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


THERE was a period when the indications of a sudden precipitation of 
the fate of Turkey gained a degree of consistency which almost implied 
certainty. But the storm blew over, and left a signal proof how mis- 
taken were the notions which prevailed in Western Europe with regard 
to the intentions of Russia. It has been the constant cry of some poli- 
ticians that the czar would speedily supplant the sultan, and that he was 
only waiting for a plausible opportunity of establishing himself at Con- 
stantinople. But the contrary is the case; for when the Russian army 
crossed the Balkan under General Diebitsh, a few days might have 
secured the consummation of the supposed purpose of the movement, had 
it really existed. Such an act would at that time have been sanctioned 
by European diplomacy, and little opposition would then have been 
encountered ; yet peace was made, and the Russians retired. That is 
evidently not the mode of the sultan’s eventual fall, otherwise it would 
have been then realised, although it seems probable that Russia may be 
destined at some time to overthrow the Asiatic Empire of the Crescent ; 
but it may be safely deduced from past events that European Turkey 
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will not soon become a of the Russian empire; and notwithstanding 
that the Empress Catherine formed the design of placing her son Con- 
stantine on the Byzantine throne, the Russian court of the present day 
have no immediate views of the kind. More than thirty years have 
elapsed—years pregnant with progress and political experience—since 
Russia last showed a similar intention by sending a fleet of thirty sail to 
join the small English squadron going to the Dardanelles, instead of her 
i ae contingent of six line-of-battle ships. The British Admiral, Sir 
John Duckworth, saved Turkey on that occasion, by not waiting for the 
Russian commanding officer, Admiral Siniavin, who was then stationed 
at Corfu, when he heard of his equipping so large a force ; and great must 
have been the astonishment of the latter when he met the English ships 
returning from Constantinople, having completely outmanceuvred him. 

The peace of Tilsit soon put a stop to the circumstances which then 
tempted the Emperor Alexander; and for the present Turkey has little to 
fear from that quarter in the way of open or rapid encroachments. The 
great and rising power of the Muscovites may at some future time carry 
civilisation into the benighted regions of Asia; and the Mahometan 
superstition may ultimately fall before the conquering arms of some yet 
unborn czar; for it can never be uprooted there, where no united popula- 
tion exists, without the political dominion of Christianity, so intimately 
connected is the belief in the prophet as a religion with his civil institu- 
tions as a social system. But before such events can be thought of 
Russia must herself be perfectly and universally civilised. 

The year 1811 was an epoch which promised fair to see the fall of the 
empire of the Ottomans in Europe. ‘The Ionian Islands and Dalmatia, 
which are the external keys of European Turkey, and points for attack 
totally unprotected, were then in the hands of the French. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was believed to have projects of invasion also in this quarter, 
but the Russian expedition diverted his attention in time to save the 
sultan, so that this storm also blew over and left him. 

Austria, if circumstances permitted and justified her doing so, might 
also be a likely enough aggressor, as no power could gain an acquisition 
of territory in this quarter which would be more valuable to it than 
Austria ; bor independently of any idea of conquest on a great scale, the 
greatest benefit would arise to her from even a small increase of territory 
on that side. To Russia, Varna and Constantinople may be temptin 
baits, with the view of establishing her predominant sway in the Black 
Sea, but they are no objects of absolute necessity to her, as Bosnia and 
Servia are to Austria. Mistress of the Adriatic, she extends her grasp 
down its eastern coast as far as Cattaro, but Dalmatia is a mere stripe of 
territory, which is cut off from the country which formerly supported it ; 
and if it were backed by the inland provinces it would be rendered 
doubly as valuable. 

Again: Austria is anxious to form a navy; she possesses ports and 
arsenals at Trieste, Pola, Fiume, Zara, Ragusa, and Cattaro ; her German 
states provide her with cordage and iron-work, but she has little or no 
ship-timber where it admits of being easily conveyed to the sea, while 
the forests of Servia and Bosnia afford an ample supply, and are per- 
fectly accessible. In short, an addition to the territory of Austria, which 
would increase her province of Dalmatia to the proportions of the old 
Servian empire, would be an invaluable acquisition to her. On this 
frontier Turkey possesses no military defences ; and a line of separation 
April,— vou. LXXXVIII. NO. CCCLIL 2k 
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might be drawn ne Ate from Cattaro to the point where Hungary 
touches Servia without danger or difficulty. But it is evident that the 
future fate of Macedonia, Epirus, and Thessaly, will be little influenced 
by any act of this government, since so neighbouring and feasible an 
acquisition as Bosnia isnot even attempted by it, whatever opportunities 
oceur. A triangle, two sides of which are actually now encompassed by 
Austria, would by this encroachment be added to the empire of the 
Czsars, and ially enhance their power. 

The kingdom of might also attempt an invasion of Turkey; 
such ideas have frequently been mooted at Athens, and, indeed, it is said 
that a secret society does exist there for the express purpose of making a 
Quixotic rush to the frontiers, and taking Turkey by storm. But, in the 
first place, the population of the Turkish provinces would not consent to 
any association with the free Greek; and, secondly, the internal state of 
the liberated country will in no respect justify any such project, neither 
would the great powers of Europe permit its attempt. The note de- 
livered to King Otho by Russia, recognising his constitutional govern- 
ment, leaves no possibility of a doubt on this subject, as it concludes with 
an equivocal declaration that no increase of territory whatever will be 
allowed to the kingdom of Greece. 

Another alternative for the slave provinces would be to rise them- 
selves against the Turks, as the Greek kingdom did, or rather as they 
did for the Greek kingdom; but here also European diplomacy would 
interpose, as the great powers have often declared that they will not 
sanction any dismemberment of the Turkish empire, and that they will 
support its territorial integrity. The fate of the imsurrection of Crete, a 
few years ago, will also tend to deter the provinces of Macedonia, Thes- 
saly, and Epirus, from making similar attempts. 

ides an appropriation by the Russians, Austrians, or free Greeks, 
and besides a revolt of the Christian provinces, another destiny of Turkey 
in Europe might be brought about by a general convention of the 

owers to put a stop to the vices and anomalies of the government 
of the Turks by driving them back into Asia, which would be no more 
than doing now what was attempted, but without success, a few cen- 
turies ago. The abolition of the slave trade, with the consequent ques- 
tions of the right of search and others, was not a less chivalrous display 
of humanity than this would be ; and yet political inconsistency is some- 
times so great, that the very power which accomplished the one was 
principally instrumental in continuing the evils which call for the other. 
The wars among civilised and enlightened nations, which, more than 
ence, these questions have threatened to occasion, would have also been 
an infinitely greater evil than a justifiable atid easy struggle with Tur- 
key. The battle of Navarino, which was only called “an untoward 
event,” was not a more extraordinary international act than this would 
be; and the provinces might be raised to the rank of federal independent 
or tributary states, governed by natives, as Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Servia are, and Constantinople might then be rendered a protected free 
city, like Frankfort-on-the-Maine, allowing equal commercial rights to 
all nations; while the island of Crete might be given to Great Britain 
in lieu of the [onian Islands, which might be incorporated with the respec- 
tive contiguous states. But this is a bright vision—a wild dream, which 
stands small chance of ever being realised, and certainly not at present. 

Such speculations prove nothing, for the ulterior fate of Turkey is a 
political problem which time alone can solve; and if we may judge by 
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rage es, a considerable period will elapse before it is brought 
any solution. But, supposing that Turkey in Europe should remain 
as to territory and population in its actual state, can no internal change 
be devised to better the condition of the latter? and if its Christian pro- 
vinees are to continue under its rule, is there no organisation practicable 
by which the suffering condition of its inhabitants can be mitigated? 

It is difficult to find an answer to the question, Why a small minority 
of the subjects of the sultan should be suffered to oppress a great ma- 
jority? Moreover, the Osmanlis constituting this minority are his least 
valuable subjects. The warlike Albanians are better soldiers in time of 
war, and the trading and agricultural Greeks are more useful citizens 
during peace. Why, then, should the inferior elass of the population 
eontinue to exercise supremacy, and enjoy greater privileges than those 
who are in truth their superiors? 

As no registration or census of Turkish subjects exists, all calculation 
of the population must be wholly conjectural; and writers on this sub- 
ject consequently differ materially on the numbers they assign to the em- 

1 The amount most approximate to truth may be obtained by taking 
the mean of these estimates, and an average of the conflicting statements. 

The Greeks of European Turkey may therefore be said to number ar 
population of 1,250,000, and there exist 5,500,000 of Albanians, Bos- 
nians, Servians, and Bulgarians, who belong to the Christian Greek 
Church. There are at least 600,000 Jews, gipsies, and Franks in Tur- 
key in Europe, and 800,000 Albanians, converts to Mahometanism, 
The whole population, exclusive of Moldavia and Wallachia, being esti- 
mated at 10,500,000, there remain only 2,350,000 Osmanlis; so that 
the country is oppressed by a portion of its people amounting to less 
than one-fourth part of the whole. The remaining three-fourths of the 
population are thus sacrificed to the privileges and supremacy of the 
few, and actually comprise near the whole of the productive power of 
the country, supporting the indolent and lordly Turk, who produces com- 

ratively nothing. Trade, manufactures, navigation, agriculture, and 
industry of every description, are in general confined to the Christian 
portion, while their Moslem masters remain a dead weight on the re- 
sources of the country. And the proportion in numbers between these 
two great classes is, that the former, comprehending the Greeks, Bose 
nians, Servians, most of the Bulgarians, and half of the Albanians, 
doubles the latter, which includes the Mussulman half of the Albanians 
with the Osmanli; so that two-thirds of the population work for the 
remaining third, which is wallowing in wealth, rolling in luxury, mono- 
polising all that falls within its grasp, and consuming in idleness and 
sloth what the needy natives produce. 

It is estimated that one-half of the territorial productions of the pro- 
vinces is swallowed up in taxes, the maintenance of the priesthood and 
the troops; and that two-thirds of the other half are absorbed by the 
Turkish proprietors. So that, between the government and the land- 
lords, the share of the cultivator is reduced to one-sixth part of what he 
grows. At the same time, it ought to be borne in mind that the right 
of property, which is vested in the Turks, is for the most part, reer | 
as well as politically, that of usurpation; for, as I have already stated, 
there are but few instances of their having bought land from the Greeks. 
Such a state of affairs is preposterous ; and it only requires a candid and 
dispassionate examination in order to carry conviction along with it, for 
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the evil is self-evident—but what is the remedy? Cautiously-granted 
i dence or foreign occupation might accomplish the object; but 
these are both improbable events. Let an internal cure be therefore 
effected. If the two classes of the inhabitants of European Turkey are 
obliged to continue on the same soil, there is but. one mode of bringing 
so unnatural a state of their reciprocal relations to a just level; and that 
is, a remodelling on an equitable footing of the whole body politic. 
Then would the energies of the Greeks and Albanians enjoy a full scope, 
and the indolence of ‘the Turk be forced into activity. Their mutual 
rights would be respected, and both rendered happier. These beautiful 
provinces would become a constituent part of the great European edifice, 
instead of offering the desolate picture of unimproved advantages which 
revolts every stranger visiting the country. It is the sun of political 

neration which is alone wanting to the Memnon now silent: if it 
rises above the horizon, and attains meridian height, the image will again 
emit its pristine harmony. Let perfect religious tolerance, emancipation 
of the oppressed, and equality of citizenship be introduced; let all share 
in the right of occupying the highest offices of the state, both civil and 
military ; let an impartial code of laws be rigidly enforced, with an equit- 
able system of general taxation: the Greeks and Albanians would then 
live as prosperously under a sultan as under any Christian king. 

It would then be evident to demonstration that\ the infidel portion of 
the population is in every respect the less valuable of the two, and due 
justice would be done by the sovereign, whoever he might be, to his best 
subjects. We have here an object which surely deserves to occupy the 
attention of statesmen and the most able efforts of diplomacy ; and its 
attainment, moreover, would be less difficult than the prima facie 
consideration of it suggests to be. The Divan well knows the vices of 
its political institutions, and, as a government, amply appreciates its own 
weakness. It is fully aware of the rottenness within, and the yielding 
to the irresistible remonstrances of powerful allies is a dignified mode of 
introducing an advantageous internal change. 

It may be objected that, if the scheme is fraught with such self- 
evident benefit, it might be carried out without foreign intervention ; but 
though there exist in Turkey many enlightened statesmen, who have 
been able to appreciate the blessings of a better government when they 
have been on missions to the West of Europe, yet even at Constantinople 
there is a conservative party, which is a powerful one, and, being headed y 
the fanatic Ullema, it is violent in the extreme. The opposition whic 
was made to the innovations of the Sultans Selim and Mahmoud is a proof 
of this; but at the same time the effectuation of these has advanced the 
country in the great path of progress. The organisation of regular troops, 
the celebrated Nizam Dijedid, and the destruction of the Janissaries, with 
many other changes, have paved the way for some such pacific revolution 

that now proposed. Political reforms have been introduced; but 
although almost any change must be an improvement in a state which 
has been plunged for centuries in lethargy and backwardness, still it is 
to be tted that a better pattern had not been selected for imitation. 
The Turkish law forbids the learning foreign languages, and this has given 
risé to. the ‘system of dragomans or interpreters; but now many distin- 
hed Durks: speak French with fluency, and their knowledge of the 
together with the most unbounded admiration of the institutions 

of France, has led:them. into, several grave errors... One of the Turkish 
statesmen, Reschid Pasha, especially, has been bitten with this “ Gallo- 














mania;” but however much France may value her own laws, customs, and 
purernnynl as suitable to her individual purposes and the exi 

er present circumstances, she certainly does not in this re 
ture either worthy or capable of being copied with advantage by the Turks. 

In Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, the want of equal libe 
by all classes in their respective positions produces misery: in 
ry, the tendency of the revolutionary party, which is dignified 
llation of the parti du progrés, is to equalise the relative 
all classes. This equality of condition is the French cry, 
and not that of liberty in every condition, be it high or be it low; and 
their revolution was got up merely to level ranks and dethrone the aris- 
tocracy. Equality, and not freedom, is their ideal; but Turkey is essentially 
an aristocratic country, and the separation of ranks is there inextinguish- 
able; but the higher of these oppress the lower, and that is the 
Instead, therefore, of endeavouring to confer socia 
ersonal freedom on the latter to an equal degree with those en 
by the former, but without raising the grade of the one, or lower- 
ing that of the other, which is the way to cure the evil, the adaptation 
of French principles to Turkish politics madly attacks the former in its 
superiority of relative position only. 
these views of the Ottoman innovators may be, still it is as well that 
some change is attempted; and this is the time to give a more salutary 
direction to the movement. 

The progress which has hitherto been made consists more in words 
and documents than in deeds, but that is an additional reason for helping 
out the execution of the promises which have been volunteered. The 
Divan, having committed itself by proclaiming re-organisation, cannot 
retract when called upon to put it into effect, and the fact of its not 
having yet been realised allows the ‘possibility of its being better done. 
In the mean time, the intentions seem to be good, and it only remains for 
those who have the power to aid their development. 

There are political optimists of the Pangloss school who are perfectly 
satisfied with matters as they stand in the East, and these will possibly 
treat the idea of equalising the freedom of the population of European 
Some of these fireside statesmen have taken a 
fancy to Turkish institutions in general as something new to them. 
They blindly adopt the opinions of Mr. Urquhart, and make a wholesale 
application of them to details, which his thorough knowledge of the 
country prevented his contemplating as being possible to confound. 
But were they to visit the west bank of the Peneus they would be con- 
vinced of their error; the idea is there fully realised. It is on a small 
scale, it.is true, but the more it is extended the easier it will become, for 
then it will be based on the solid foundation of universal and impartial 
law. Let it not be supposed, however, as I stated above, that the in- 
stance here adduced proves the possibili 
Turks and Greeks without any previous change of their social relations. 
It is, on the contrary, precisely because the difference of their respective 
positions is not felt, that they live peaceably together, as has been alread 
stated. The equality of freedom is realised in this case; occupied wi 
the same species of labour, and enjoying similar fruits of it, the Greek is 
If, then, the same degree of equality 
could be established between them in the other ranks of society and 
walks of life, it would certainly produce the same result. 
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The existence of the Turkish empire in Europe is said to be 
in order to preserve the balance of power. If this be true, Turkey 
would be the more useful when possessing internal resources, because 
she would then not only cease to be a source of expense to the countries 
interested in her preservation, but she would also offer the advantages 
of increased commercial interchange. Costly expeditions to drive back a 
revolted pasha into his province would no longer be necessary, as in the 
campaign of Syria, which ended in the taking of Acre; and the ~~ 
prosperity of country would create wants which can only be suppli 

the markets of great manufacturing nations. Turkey would no 
longer trouble her allies with the care of her internal tranquillity, and 
she would become a more extensive trader with them. If, then, the 
equilibrium of European states requires the preservation of Turkey, let 
them at least have the advantage of supporting a country which is not 
troublesome to them, but useful in a more immediate and palpable 
manner. ‘They would likewise have the credit of conferring welfare at 
the same time on a people deserving of it, and who possess every ele- 
ment of future prosperity. 

Let the cabinets of the West force on the sultan some such measures as 
those proposed, in like manner as they have forced constitutions on other 
kingdoms, and it might perhaps be the most happy experiment of the 
kind which has yet been made, resulting also in positive advantage to 
themselves. A powerful state in place of the now crumbling Ottoman 
empire would be a political benefit to them, whilst the rise of trade and 

riculture would be a commercial one. It is superfluous to expatiate on 
Evan of humanity and other hackneyed cries, for here bond-fide profit 
would accrue to all parties. On these grounds may the argument rest ; 
it requires no aid from the specious jargon of political sentimentalism. 








SONGS OF THE MONTH. 
APRIL. 


By J. E. CArPenTeEn. 


Aprit, with thy gentle showers, 
Bring us buds, and bring us flowers ; 
Bid the yellow crocus bloom, 
Bid the violet scent the room ; 
Bid the daisy deck the lawn, 
Like a star at early dawn ; 
Everything that’s young and fair, , 
On this green earth, let us share! 
April, with thy smiles and tears, 
Rain and sunshine, hopes and fears, 
Joyous as @ lover's brow, 
Smiling first, as clouded now! 
April, like the dawn of love, 
ing on us from above, 
Asin sunshine dry thy showers, 
May our hopes survive ¢hy flowers! 
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LITERATURE AND THE EXHIBITION OF 185). 
BY HERBERT BYNG HALL. 


“Every man, no matter how lowly he may appear to himself, might still endea- 
vour to produce something for the benefit or use of society, remembering that an 
insect furnishes by its labour materials wherewith to form the regal robes of 


kings. 


I coutp have desired that a less feeble pen than mine had been 
employed to say a few words on a subject which offers a wide field for 
consideration and support; a subject to every thinking man, alike, of 
enthusiasm and delight; literature, as the friend to all mankind —universal 
industry, the surest way to peace and plenty. 

The consort of England’s sovereign has led the way in which many, 
the first in public station, wealth, and intellect, have joined to pro- 
mote the great proposed exhibition, for the success of which, even at this 
early hour, all men of all nations must look with hope and approval, and 
from which England may in years soon to come feel unexampled pride 
and immeasurable commercial advantage. , 

The humble mechanic who now works at the loom; the ill-paid, suffer- 
ing struggler of the garret, labouring yet scarcely living; the artist, 
galled by want and penury, and humiliated by unrealised ambition ; the 
humblest as the highest genius, if gifted by God with powers of mind, 
may still hope that one ray of the sunshine of prosperity may fall on the 
gloomy aspect of his life; and that henceforth, inspired by emulation, he 
may be permitted to contend with the world at large, and take that 
station which intellect in whatever form ought to give him among his 
fellow-men: nay more, if he possesses mechanical invention, or other 
powers of art, display that art before the world as his own, claim it as his 
own, and receive that just reward from a grateful nation which hitherto 
has been hid from the light of day, or caused only power, and wealth, and 
honour to accrue to those who may have found the means to pay—alas, 
how niggardly !—for the work of hands and heads, who by honest labour 
have used high gifts to enrich ignorance and ease. | 

Henceforth those who bring their actual products before the world’s 
eye, and succeed in distinguishing themselves by the skill and invention 
which have produced them, will, I should fain hope, be men whose names 
will become justly respected over the whole world, as remarkable for 
carrying into effect objects which are the most useful to all mankind; and 
if such be their character, their fame ought to be commensurate with that 
of other benefactors of mankind, and be ranked with those to whom the 
proudest memorials have been erected; yet will such distinctions be 
granted to him who invents, or him who pays for the invention ? 

The enlightened people of England will doubtless hail this great exhi- 
bition—to become, I should hope, periodical—with more than common 
pride and grateful feelings towards the illustrious prince who first pro- 
posed, as to those who have so nobly come forward to promote, its founda- 
tion ; and the call which has already been so generously responded to by 
our sovereign queen and her royal consort, will soon be followed—and 
how heartily in proportion to their means, as a few brief months will 
illustrate—by all who have their country and the benefit of their fellow- 
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men at heart. From east to west, from the north as from the south, how 
many & struggling, yet clever artisan, will hail the ray of sunshine which 
casts a gleam of hope on his energies and labours, and will, strive by the 
midnight lamp, as by the light of day, to add his mite in the balance of 
the great national power of inventive industry. Man will vie with man, 
country against country, art compete with art, in all its intricate forms 
and imaginations, to produce the most approved and useful works of the 
mind’s suggestion. The looms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, will send 
forth their handiwork, to lay side by side in honest competition with 
those of France and Italy. No pattern will be too intricate, no design 
too difficult, for the pencil of genius to trace, the chisel to carve, or the 
press to yield. Gorgeous colours, subdued by refined taste, will be 
mingled in exquisite relief to the beholders. The finest glass will stand 
side by side in rivalry with the potter’s clay; the engraving on the one 
not equalling in beauty the modelling of the other. China from Worces- 
tershire and Staffordshire will bear inspection, if not win the prize from 
that of Dresden ; and the artist’s pencil will trace on the snow-white sur- 
face pictures which could scarcely be surpassed on canvas, copied from 
the great masters ; flowers and fruit, landscapes, and designs from living 
animals, will be carved from the hardest wood, true to their study— 
nature, which will be equal to, if not surpass the works\of Gibbon. Ireland’s 
damasks and linen, with their varied and beautiful impressions, will claim 
the merit of elegance and durability with those from Germany. No 
living thin which crawls on the earth, or flies in the air, but will be there 
represented, formed by the work of men’s hands. No invention tending to 
the advantage of mankind, none wanting to the luxury of the rich, as 
I would fain hope for the comfort of the poor, but will be there exhibited, 
and receive the full meed of its merit. All men, whatever be their calling 
in this great nation of shopkeepers, as we have been not unjustly termed, 
will be stimulated to use their powers, such as they may be, to excel, or 
surpass, or equal his neighbours at home and abroad, in the race of 
universal knowledge and inventive art; and few will deny that this labour- 
ing of nations together in one great cause of civilisation will tend to 
sheathe the sword of those who have drawn it in anger, while it knits 
firmer in bonds of confidence, friendship, universal prosperity and 
peace, those of different languages and religion already firmly allied. 
Few nations, I question, but will feel pride in wresting the prize from a 
kingdom in any line of art hitherto unrivalled as a commercial country, 
and coming to the same capital to exhibit the best of their intellect and 
inventive produce. We shall end, in bringing our products to one universal 
market, the world, with egual rights and profits, in rivalry of trade, which 
will then, and only then, make us truly free. 

It.is a great and happy idea—this proposed Exhibition of 1851: greater 
still will it be to those who live to witness it in 1861; for I cannot 
believe the first will be the last. Even the schoolboy requires emulation 
to raise_him to the top of his class; even college honours. Noble efforts of 
the mind are often light enough in their effects, as regards the honour to 
him who gains them, in after-life, as often awarded to him who aspires to 
themonly through unerring application; while the man born a genius fails 
from, the want of it... To determine is often to win; yet, alas! what 
avails it }to.him who wants the opportunity, though he possess all the: 
requisite.powers to: mount. the of life’s ambition... But now, if I, 
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surmise —_ the intention of the commissioners empowered by the 
crown to t this glorious exhibition of industry, art has at least a fair 
field; commercial enterprise and national ae a high excitement. 
Each man may count, and may count securely, on the labours of his mind; 
not solely him who pays in coin of the realm for the model as the execu- 
tion, not the man who born to wealth can purchase mental or manual 
talent, and having done so advocates the invention as his own; and, thus 
enriched, leaves the actual source from which more riches emanate still to 
slave on in poverty. 

Will it be the merchant who offers to the world, or the labourer who 
has’ made for the -world, the magnificent products of the world to be 
shown before the world, who is to reap the reward of genius? This will be a 
question which, if I mistake not, the working classes will look on with 
just anxiety and jealousy; yet, offering siak an opinion, I should be 
blind indeed to all that is desirable did I not freely admit that capital is the 
great wheel which keeps in motion all the works of this great mercantile 
nation. But, alas! gold may be possessed by the weakest mind, and the 
most uninventive brain that ever walked and lived; still is it capital, and 





capital alone, which moves all commercial machinery, as is it the sinews * 


of war—in vulgar terms~-for truly it makes the mare to go; and the 
more, the faster, and the longer it can purchase the genius, the intellect, 
the invention, the time, the labour of others; without this power it is of 
less avail to the possessor than the sand on the desert, for if the one be the 
great wheel, the other is the axis which turns and directs the whole 
machinery, and more—converts hundreds into thousands, and thousands 
into tens of thousands. I will give one single instance of what I fain 
would hope, and which I am assured will be the plan advocated by the 
commissioners of this most beneficial undertaking, as it must assuredly 
prove to be to the artisan as the artist. I will suppose Mr. L. S., the son 
of Mr. S., to have succeeded his father as a great manufacturer, be it of 
what class it may it is of little importance. With certain theoretical know- 
ledge of the line of commerce he has selected, he commences with suffi- 
cient capital, inherited; enough that he aspires to be a merchant. He 
learns bookkeeping, and, as I said before, the theory of his art; these are 
all his acquirements. Had he been a man of genius, or even common 
ability, it is probable that he would have sought some practicable know- 
ledge of his calling, and have pursued with eagerness the spirit of his art, 
until such time as he could have fairly claimed the reward and merit of 
all that emanates from his firm. Not a bit of it: such a man is con- 
tented periodically to balance his books, leaving to other heads and hands 
to work out the sbventniges which accrue in tenfold measure to him, while 
they receive bare consideration. He reads in the paper that his house 
has produced some exquisite specimen of art, and he sits down contented] 
to his claret, ‘while the mind which designed, and the hand which ) 
executed, is still labouring. I by no means presume to assert that such 
isa general case; far from it. There are many master-merchants and 
heads of artistical firms, who have actually sat before the loom, handled 
their chisel, moulded the clay, and wrought the iron; but the cases are 
distinct, not general; in fact, out of a hundred whose assumed produc- 
tions will’ be forthcoming to meet the scrutinising and admiring gaze of 
4 toultitude at this anticipated exhibition of all nations, this will not be 

= case, Hitherto, in fact, it would simply be said—this chaste'work of 
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art, that elaborate invention, this splendid piece of embroidery, that ex- 
isite candelabrum, are productions from the several manufactories or 
of so many well-known fashionable firms of the metropolis or else- 
where. We may now to him alone will be awarded the merit, 
ise, and advantages, ei pecuniary or otherwise, whose genius has 
invented the work of art, and whose manual labours have actually pro- 
duced it. 

It has been said of a legislator—and all thanks be to him wherein 
thanks are due, for I desire to cavil at no man’s success in life, 

I may be disposed to differ greatly in the right he has to claim it—that 
by his exertions, and by his untiring zeal, the great boon of free trade 
was won for the people of England, and, great as it may be, as sooner or 
later will appear, I must assert that if such was really the fact, that this 

eful legislator did win the battle single-handed, as some do 
positively declare; it is equally certain that he has been tolerably well 
ane for his services in good coin of the realm. On calm consideration, 

ever, I imagine there are few but must affirm, that if his voice has 
been loudly heard in support of the merits of free trade, he has merely 
gathered in the harvest or re-ploughed the field again, which far more 
gifted men had sown and harrowed. Is Lord Grey forgotten? Had 
Colonel Thompson and Mr. Villiers no share in securing the passing of 
this act ? Yet it cannot equally be said of them that they have had even 
the slightest share of this golden harvest, or even the gleanings of the 
field. Some may, nay, have, I believe, declared, that they left the plough 
standing in the field with which he finished the husbandry work, then 
cast in the grain, and at length gathered in the fruits which he distri- 
buted for the welfare of mankind; and here is an instance of undeserved 
merit as a whole claiming all the reward, while those who proposed, de- 
signed, modelled, and, I may add, executed, are left in the background. 
Mr. Cobden and free trade are as much united, in the speech at least of all 
men, as is Mr. Hudson and railways. It is not for me to point to the 
evil effects of the one case, or the various evils of the other, inasmuch as 
we are too prone to judge men from their errors rather than by their 
virtues. 

This gorgeous silk, that graceful and various tinted shawl—the one 
from Howell and James's, the other from Everington’s—are laid before 
the eyes of a thousand eager admirers; nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of the thousand go their way, commenting and expatiating on their beau- 
ties, and praising their elaborate elegance and exquisite workmanship, 
and highly commending those whose wealth or capital has enabled them 
to offer such articles of refined luxury to the public gaze, as to admire 
them on the persons of those who have means to possess them. Nota 
thought, however, not a care is vouchsafed to the artisan who has laboured 
to produce such treasures, or is one word of grateful praise bestowed on 
the designer or the workman. No; from the shops I have named, or any 
others, they are said to have come; what more is required? Not a single 

liable is uttered of where obtained—by whom produced ? Suffice, there 
are.to be purchased by money and worn for the admiring world. 

And 0. is it from the beginning to the end of the chapter. The very 
shirts we wear, the coats, the boots, the hats; the very bread of life by 
which we'are sustained; one and all are the products of hard-working, 
ill-requited, unremitting, struggling labour; yet not a jot of gratitude is 
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uced in our hearts; that have toiled and slaved, while 
— have slept calmly on be of down, or enjoyed the frivolous se 
sures of life. We look on and wonder; remunerate the master-tailor or 
the master-baker, and there ends the sum total of our thought. I would 
venture to-hope that in this great Exhibition of all Nations, the poor artisan 
may have the benefit of bis head or handiwork: still I am not wild 
enough to suppose that without a master-mind to direct, and gold to 
out, that these our humble but no less valuable fellow-creatures 
sustain the rigour or support the calls of life as even do they; far better, 
indeed, for many that they should labour on honestly and industriousl 
in their natural sphere, with a certain knowledge of the exact ben 
they receive each week, and thus with frugal economy support their fami- 
lies, than to be called to a higher one; for, without funds or capital, not 
one in a thousand would ever succeed individually in the long run; yet, 
if genius be found among the multitude, it is no reason that individual 
merit should not reap arich and well-deserved reward ; and I would feign 
hope and believe, that among the exhibitors there will be found many 
whose productions, known through this medium as their own, will take 
their station far higher among men than has hitherto been the case; at® 
all events, labour, agricultural as well as mechanical, will be more fairl 
and more justly remunerated, while genius and art is acknowledged int 
rewarded. The recent admirable letters which have appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle have given the world a picture, painfully painted 
from the life, of the struggles of the working class. God help the poor, 
say I, and turn the hearts of those who live at home at ease to look more 
practically and feel more sensitively for those by the work of whose hands 
they are daily enabled to enjoy all the luxuries, and procure all the con- 
venicnces, all the comforts that man’s most eager search after wealth and 
novelty can supply. The Exhibition of 1851 will do much, or serve, to 
effect the position of the manual labour and mechanical industry. I by 
no means venture to assert that charity of the most bountiful nature does 
not dwell ‘in the hearts and emanate from the pockets of Englishmen; so 
far from it, in the whole world there is no nation whose people are ever 
so ready to listen to the cry of want by the giving of alms, or whose 
hearts are so open to compassion to their poorer brethren, but they give 
their mite at the time nobly and liberally, and then forget the evil they 
have participated to relieve. A thousand pounds from the abundance of 
him who has tens of thousands, as the shilling from him who owns but 
few, expended in the building of a church to God’s glory, or the erecti 
a@ monument to public merit, are, in their degrees, well bestowed, 
figure vastly oa in the columns of a newspaper. But the charity of a 
nation at large, well organised, well directed, and well controlled, is alone 
the mighty blessing to the poor which, with God’s assistance, can reach 
the suffering wants of the multitude; come from whatever tributary stream 
it may, it still mixes with the great river of charity which flows on for the 
benefit of mankind, and which ever will be, from its: abundance, one of 
the most brilliant gems in the diadem of this pre-eminently favoured 
nation; and although not ostensibly a charitable institution, the Exhibi- 
tion of Arts of all Nations will, in its effects, in the highest sense of the 
word, tend to that object productively. 

Ifmemory fail me not, on the passing of the Reform Bill, the city of 
Bristol offered to the public an exhibition which, if equalled, has mever 
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been surpassed in any other commercial town in the kingdom—the trades, 
passed in ion through the most extensive thoroughfares, bearing 
emblems of their respective callings and manufactories, as beautiful in 
their construction as valuable in example and emulation. Again, in 1848, 
when the port became free by Act of Parliament—and great was the con- 
sequent delight of those whose minds were convinced of the benefits likely 
to be derived therefrom to their ancient city—it so chanced that I had 
arrived from the neighbouring city, Bath, to pay a visit to a friend in the 
recently so-termed beautiful “ village of Clifton ;” finding a vast multi- 
tude in the most spacious thoroughfares, I directed my steps to a lower por- 
tion of the city, in order to free myself from the crowd; every yard I 
passed, however, for this purpose, was precisely that which entailed on 
me a contrary result, yet, fortunately, it afforded me a morning's gratifi- 
cation which I should, indeed, have regretted to have lost—a procession, 
headed by the mayor, and accompanied by the members and magistrates 
of the city, was composed of all the Trades’ Unions, each union bearing 
conspicuously a beautiful model, or specimen, of their trade. Nothing 
paar ex the beauty, art, and elaborate workmanship of many, in- 
deed most, of these actual toys; and herein the poor artisan shone conspi- 
cuously, for many of them exhibited individual models of science and 
genius formed from first to last by their own labour. \ Their masters, for 
ought I know to the contrary, might have walked in that procession, and 
gloried in the unanimous praise bestowed on the exhibition ; yet I ques- 
tion but that few among them could, in their individual capacity, produce 
anything but the gold which paid so sparingly for such genius. Many 
exhibitions will doubtless go from that great city, and if the firm of 
M send but a kettle, such as that in which I beheld a living 
lad carried on men’s shoulders, this will not be the least production, if it 
be the least elegant, which will there be exhibited ; indeed, a gratifying 
and an interesting sight was that exhibition in Bristol of 1848: « unit 
in a thousand to that we may expect in the metropolis of England in 
1851; but, after all, it is units such as these which make up the sum 
total of universal enlightenment. 

And now, rejoicing as all men must rejoice, who rejoice at all in the 
prosperity and welfare of this great country, I hail the season which is 
to enable man, mentally and physically, to produce and advance art and 
science to the highest perfection attainable by means of industry, and 
find his reward in the nobly proposed Exhibition of 1851. I will take 
leave, as connected with its public advantages, to turn to the subject of 
literature. 

The art of painting has met with some encouragement in England ; 
true,. only so in comparison with other nations; yet the taste. is 
increasing slowly though surely, yet beneficially for those who struggle 
to rise to fame, or fortune, or to life by the pencil as by the imagination. 
We havea National Exhibition and an Exhibition of Water Colours, and 
other national advantages, and recently a private individual has added 
great treasures to the nation’s picture gallery. All these public exhibitions 
tend. to encourage the talent and raise the name of the artist, by making it 
familiar Europe and protected at home ; but these are not all the 
honours and distinctions which have been justly awarded to artistical 
merit, and those born beneath the humble roof have died ennobled in right 


of their genius. Moreover, I conclude even the art of painting will not be 
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entirely excluded from the Exhibition of all Nations. Agricul 

kag oe ears been extensively improved by art and pacraty ™ 
agricultural exhibitions which have taken place throughout the mi, DEF 
both as regards implements or live stock, have had the effect of ucin 
a proper spirit of rivalry, which tends far to improve the whole state 
the country. 

The art of war has justly earned, how justly, ducal coronets; noble 
deeds of genius in the field have secured wealth and the world’s applause. 
The mind which has led armies to conquer and subdued nations, has 
been ennobled, and received honours and rewards with equal justice. 
How many of our great naval heroes have risen from the quarter-deck to 
stand by right of station beside the throne? The genius of the law 
equally mounts the ladder of fame and fortune, while the genius of the 
divinity school aspires to the mitre: all grades, all arts and sciences are 
rewarded. Save literature, no man living, or dead, that I wot of in this 
country, ever attained the peer’srobe or an estate through the genius 
literature. Manufactories have now a prince's cloak thrown over them; 
in fact, agriculture and commerce, commerce and agriculture, which 
ought to be inseparable friends as the nation’s first and most powerful” 
allies, go, or ought to go, side by side in the race of rivalry against all 
nations, and by so doing they will outstrip the world. 

But what of literature? What benefit, if any, have authors to expect 
from this great exhibition, save the cheering knowledge that it will 
benefit their fellow-labourers, agricultural and mechanical. What rewards 
what excitement to great ds one 0 honours, what national rewards 
have literary men ever received since printing was invented, actually for 
their literary labours ? 

The immortal bard who now lives after two centuries in the hearts of 
all men, as he will do to the world’s end—the man whose writings ease 
and soothe the aching heart, and cheer the wounded spirit—the man 
whose genius makes the cheerful hour more cheerful, and many a sad 
one light—he who alike has delighted the crowned head as the schoolboy 
in the hour of relaxation, had a monument raised to his memory, as if 
his writings were not an everlasting monument to mankind, and as he 
lived so he died, the greatest as one of the poorest genius of the world ; 
and but yesterday, when a nation was called on to produce some few 
thousands to fim Bi so precious a national relict as the house wherein 
he.was born, though still in daily enjoyment of the rich mental food he has 
secured to them, it was with difficulty obtained, vig re the sum 
could be produced in an hour in order to prove to the half-civilised Pasha 
of Egypt the knowledge that our English race-horse is the most fleet and 
lasting in the world! But why dwell on such facts? The author of the 
“Deserted Village,’ one of the most simple yet charming efforts of 
genius, died in“actual poverty. What of him who compiled a dictionary 
of our language; what of hundreds far superior? But to come to more 
modern times. The friendship of a prince, more than the admiration of 
a nation, obtained a baronetcy for Scott. When called upon to raise a 
few thousands to secure that home of his happier hours which crowds 
hasten to visit solely on account of the genius who loved that which he 
had made, it could not be raised; and Scotland, for which country he 
<i mors, good than all the arts and sciences in the world could effect, 
have rai taped monument in memory to this great man, who died 
broken-he in a foreign land! Have, may Ibe permitted to-ask, any 
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of the leading authors of the present day—Macaulay, Bulwer Lytton, 
James, Dickens, Ainsworth, and prec 3 others, all in their several 
men of high genius and intellectual powers, ever been rewarded 

the nation solely on aceount of their literary labours? No! 

Many may say—probably will assert, and do maintain—that genius 
meets with its own reward, if not by fame and public honour, still by 
pecuniary remuneration. So far as wealth is concerned, in some respects 
this may be true. But, alas! how few, how very, very few, among 
those mM exert their mental energies to the utmost—if not for the actual 
benefit of mankind, still as affording unceasing amusement for the passin 
hour of the multitude—receive even the wages of their industry. Ind 
massive would be the volume that could unfold the tale of bitterness and 
heart-throbbings occasioned by authorship. A name justly and surely 
— by genius unquestionably carries weight in proportion—weight in 

market of literature—if gratified by public approbation. Yet how 
uncertain, how insecure, how little merited at times, this slender reed on 
which to rest the fame of mental slavery! Fastidiousness, fashion, a craving 
for novelty, or the fancy of the passing hour, may bring unlooked-for 
rewards, as, in like manner, every trade is its chance of golden returns. 
But what the labour of the body compared with the tails of the mind? 
An artist may produce a wonderful picture; he receives the price of his 
genius ; his name goes forth to the world—is honoured in all lands; and 
the price of his art—the least his labours vouchsafe to him—is duly 
awarded. His fame may live for ages; but with the artist’s life the art is 
lost to mankind. The products of his genius and labour remain to the 
few who had the power of obtaining them; but he dies, and the world 
is deprived of his powers; he can paint no more. It: is far otherwise 
as regards literature. A book may lay claim to the most humble 
pretensions ; yet, if published at all, it will have some merit, and that 
merit, however meagre in its nature, nevertheless conveys some gratifica- 
tion to thousands. If it be a work of real genius and interest, it remains 
a lasting record of ages, of the author’s mind, as of lasting benefit to the 
world. The author dies, but the labours of his pen hive for ever and for 
all; still to be perused, still to afford intellectual delight, still to convey 
interest from generation to generation. The very pangs of bodily 
anguish are often blunted by means of the mind’s deep occupation in 
some absorbing intellectual pursuit. The tediousness of convalescence, 
and the enforced captivity occasioned by delicacy of health, are every d 
seen to be cheered and beguiled by the charms of letters. Often, indeed, 
physical inflictions are actually caused and enhanced by the want of 
such resources, and not only among those who have been debarred im . 
early life from the blessings of education, but also among those who have 
allowed themselves to become so entirely engrossed in daily avocations 
and manual tasks as to have entirely neglected the cultivation of a taste 
for study. Not unfrequently, indeed, we see strong, active, practical 
minds.cut off from what has been the main object of their lives, unable 
to find employment in the sick room, consuming themselves with their 
own burning energies. What consolation would they find in books! 
And yet how vain to suggest to them to read. They reply—‘ We have 
all through life been used to men and things; we care little for books. 
Action is the breath of our existence; speculation, research, and medita- 
‘tion—of which no action is born—unto us is barren and unprofitable.” 
They care to read only of that world from which they are shut out by 
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ovat malady, thus creating that which is worse—mental disease. 
Were such men to seek at such time refuge in books, what their conso- 
lation and reward! Happily, the daily press is now rich in every 
variety of information and intellectual taste. Therefore, even those who 
read no other book but. the daily book of the world’s proceedings, 
gain, ba mst But literature—dehghtful, all-absorbing, intellect 
cheerer of youth and age, wealth and poverty, sickness and health, sorrow 
and gladness—untiring companion in solitude, cheering to the mourner as 
to him absent from home and friends—welcome companion even amid 
the calls of society—brightest diamond in wealth which God has granted 
to erring man—a resource which not all the gold of California can suffi- 
ciently pay for! The world need scarcely be told that literature stands 
first and foremost in all tending to the welfare of mankind as to their 
happiness. And yet, what the amount of genius slaving by the mid- 
night lamp as throughout the long day, for want of some timely helpin 
hand to bring its valuable mental stores before that world where cial 
speculation and wealth, gained by vice, or what is vulgarly termed luck, 
is received with open arms ~What slavery! Genius is consigned to an 
— grave, broken-hearted and depressed, unheeded and unknown. 

undreds—nay, thousands—are there whose works issue from the 
press, securing much public eulogy, and affording both interest and 
advantage to the reading community, and probably remuneration to the 
publisher, while the mind that has produced that interest, as the hand 
that has written, the one worn down by want and disappointment, the 
other paralysed by the want of those resources gathered only by the 
dealer in the designs his brain has executed. All mechanical genius, all 
clever handiwork, all skilful execution as regards works of art, meet with 
some reward; and the great Exhibition of 1851 will act, or I am greatly 
deceived, as an all-powerful lever, to raise the value of man’s inventive 
ingenuity to a still higher balance in the world’s market. But what of 
books?—what of literature? A limited number of men, possessing first- 
rate genius—probably a larger number of fortunate writers, or men who 
have hit on some subject of public interest, or fashionable writers, or 
men with a fashionable name—take the lead in public favour as in remune- 
ration—in fact, reap all the harvest which many have contributed to sow 
—not always on a rock; and to them be all just merit accorded as all 
due praise. 

But these, and these alone, obtain the honour as the money and the 
naine, and the majority of writers sink unheeded into, and are lost in the 
estimation of the public. In fact, many and many highly clever and 
useful works, the result, probably, of days’ and nights’ unremitting labour, 
are never published at all, while those of a far inferior grade, through 
patronage, influence, or some momentary public taste—for there is 
influence and patronage required even as regards literature, and adver- 
tisements, with puffs without end, to be paid for, before a work can take 
its place side by side with those which fill the shelves of the great 
bibliothetic museums of the metropolis. 

As I commenced so I conclude, with an expression of regret that an abler 
pen had not been used to advocate the great cause of literature. Trifling, 
however, as are my comments on the subject, I am bold enough to hope 
that, amid other overwhelming duties, the supporters of literature and 

mental labour will still find a moment to advocate the cause, either through 
their Sovereign, before Parliament, or the nation, to obtain for those 
whose labours are devoted—and how great are they!—for the benefit of 
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their: fellow-men, beyond the mere pittance placed in the - 
eR the careworn pangs of poverty of those who’ have 

Fe slaved 5? Th ' “two Wyeald JOAN 

The Exhibition of ooh ey a - owe A undertaking !+~will-be 
by the nation; and for art, science, and commerce, ‘it wi 

be as a brilliant sun, cheering onwards to emulation and industry. » But 
not a ray of that sun will find its way through the darkened mist which 
surrounds the homes of thousands who labour, oft-times most merito- 
riously, to contribute their offerings in the field of letters. At all events, 
an occasional distinction granted to men who so slave for the benefit of 
their fellow-men, will raise the name of author in his own as in the 
world’s estimation, when even his works have failed to do so, though they 
write for the prize which all may aspire to. 

Those who stand on the high places of the earth scarcely understand 
what real necessity, what actual suffering, means. They dream not 
what it is to a noble mind to be obliged, like the worms, to crawl upon 
the earth for nourishment, because it has not strength to endure famine. 
Life moves around them with so much grace and splendour and beauty; 
they drink of life’s sweet wine, and dance in a ye intoxication ; 
they find nothing within them which can enable them to understand the 
oak sufferings of the poor; and it therefore comes a thousandfold more 
gracefully when the highest in the land go hand in hand in one benevo- 
lent cause for the benefit of mankind. And while few men will den 
that our illustrious prince is ever ready, by the influence of his high 
station as by contributions from his means, to support and sustain all 
institutions of charity worthy of consideration, they will now, with 
one voice, admit that he has taken on himself a duty which will secure 
to him the affections of all classes in this mighty nation, as the undying 
fame of historical association. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
CuapTer X, 
EARLY TRAITS—“ HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER.” 


LEAVING our heroine, Hester, and her father in the oak drawing-room 
of Brookland Hall, we must quietly proceed to a spot about two miles 
distant, . There, in a small field, a lad, who might be thirteen years 
of age, was sitting ona bank. He was attired in a little blue smock-frock; 
a black leather cap, its only adornment being a button in front, covered 
his head; his stockings were of coarse worsted, saved from the disfigure- 
ment.of holes through the compassion of sundry darns; while his heavy 
unpolished shoes were tied with thongs, and full of hob-nails. 

Nevertheless, the countenance of the boy was remarkable, and, 
looking on it, you entirely forgot the meanness of his habiliments. There 
was a boldness in the profile, and a pride, a resolution, expressed in every 
glance he gave, totally at variance with the usual characteristics of the 

's child. The forehead was high and large, the nose aquiline, the 
chin beautifully rounded; the features altogether were singularly marked, 
as well as prematurely developed; but the expression, which otherwise 
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thad‘been hard and stern, was relieved by the playful dimples of the cheek, 

and the arch, penetrating, merry eye. His complexion i fair, ae 

a crisp curls “98 escaped from beneath his leather cap were black 
t yas je 

' And influence could the destiny of this poor lad, with the hob- 
nailed shoes, exert on the fortunes of the aelier. owner of Brookland 
Hall? Men, short-sighted, too often ridicule the notion of the obscure 
and little rising over, and eclipsing, the already illustrious or great. But 
genius never stands still. Ambition breaks down the strong walls of 
conventionalism ; and, so long as the world endures, some will be inces- 
santly struggling upwards, and climbing, by all possible and never- 
dreamt-of steps, above the heads of their fellows. 

Lewis Banks was the son of a small farmer, a r but indus- 
trious man, a tenant of Mr. Somerset. He little resembled other chil- 
dren of his age; the rustics, who knew nothing of character, because the 
lad had no relish for the toil in which their lives were passed, considered 
him idle. Some, seeing him moody, absent, and thoughtful, declared 
him to be mad; while all agreed he was the most unpromising cub that 
ever tried the patience of a father. His mind had taken a peculiar turn 
from the time when he first heard in the village alehouse a London news- 
press read by a political blacksmith, detailing the particulars of a great 

ttle fought on the continent; from that day he thought of little else 
but marches, sieges, drums, banners, and all the paraphernalia of glorious 
war. | 

It appears to be pretty generally agreed, that what we usually deno- 
minate “ genius,” is innate, not acquired. One is said to be born with a 
genius for oratory; another for inditing verses; a third for painting; and 
a fourth for the mechanical arts. So we must conclude that our little 
peasant-boy came into the world with a genius for fighting, or, in other 
words, was ‘designed by nature to be a successful destroyer of his 
species. 

epee had been sent into his father’s field to weed and “bank” po- 
tatoes. With lusty hand he plied his task for a short time; then, as the 
humour seized him, he turned aside, and commenced very busily raising a 
mound of earth. Childish and simple as the action was, hie waole soul 
seemed absorbed in it. The mound was intended to represent a fortifica- 
tion, such as he had seen in pictures, and the old village veteran with the 
wooden leg had described to him. He raised ramparts of turf, and a 
central tower by means of a few stones. He drew around it with his hoe 
the “deep encircling moat,” across which a stick laid down served for a 
bridge. ‘Then erecting his hoe in the centre, he attached to it his little 
red neckerchief, whith the breeze blew out—and this was the enemy’s 
standard! 

Lewis was now sitting on the bank, regarding with quiet complacen 
his finished performance. His elbow rested on his knee, and his ch 
was leant on his hand. His countenance was perfectly grave, and he 
seemed to be intently thinking, for his lips moved at intervals, and a 
smile, half expressive of ween | and half of fierce pleasure, flitted 
across his intelligent and beautiful face. Suddenly the boy rose, as 
though he had formed a resolution on which pended a matter of high im- 
ree He drew from his pocket a piece of wood about. six inches 

g; a hole had been drilled in it, and—the work of many an hour—it 
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‘had assumed under the plastic power of his stick-knife the form of a can- 
non, Thesame magazine, his:pocket, furnished forth the ammunition, a 
halfpenny-worth of powder, wrapped carefully in a morsel of brown- 


r. 
PeThe process of loading commenced; the cannon-shot, a marble, was 
in the throat of the “engine of death.” At this moment, 
on the farther side of the a man might have been observed cau- 
tiously stealing : his was bent low; an ominous frown was on 
his face, and a long carter’s whip in his hand. 

Wholly occupied by his task, Lewis steadied his cannon between two 
stones, and, falling on his knees in the dirt, pointed it with the gravity of 
a veteran artilleryman at the colour flying over his fortress. With a 
flint and bit of iron (the lucifer-match was then among the secrets and 
mysteries of earth), he struck a spark above the touch-hole. The wooden 
cannon exploded with a report which sounded sweeter than the burst of a 
hundred musical instruments, in the ears of the embryo soldier. The 
marble had struck the colour-staff—it fell, and the dine eyes of Lewis 
glittered with pleasure ; while giving vent to the ardour of his bosom, he 
uttered a faint applauding shout. | 

-“ Holloa! you rascal!” cried a gruff voice, and the man, before alluded 
to, sprang over the hedge, and the next moment, with his whip raised in 
the air, stood before the affrighted stripling. His great brawny hand 
trembled with passion, and his red cheeks were puffed out with rage. 

“ I’ve found thee again, have I ?” exclaimed the farmer; “ thou young 
imp of idleness!—thou torment of thy father!—thou good-for-nothing 
disgrace to an honest family !—thou born to the gallows! But I'll cure 
thee, I warrant—I'll whip the Evil One out of thee.” 

Lewis, while this paternal address was being delivered, had retreated a 
few paces, but still; as he went slowly backwards, the incensed father fol- 
lowed. The lad uttered not a word in self-defence, but kept his dark ex- 
pressive eyes fixed on that bloated peony face. 

“ And hie much hast thou done of the work I set thee, sirrah?” con- 
tinued the peasant, shaking his whip in a more threatening manner. 
‘“‘ What! not one row of ’tatoes banked, nor a dozen weeds pulled up? 
and you’ve been here four mortal hours!—Now, you needn’t try to run 
off, for I’m goimg to flog thee.” ! 

“J don’t mean to run off,” said the boy, doggedly, his fear, it was 
evident, having considerably subsided. ‘ Father,” he added, firmly, “I 
advise you not to touch me with that whip.” 

“‘ And why not?” said the farmer. ‘ Zooks! my lad, I suppose you 
think I’m afraid of thee—a man afraid of a child—that’s a good joke, 
ha!” aud the honest ploughman’s huge sides shook with laughter. 

Banks, however, was incapable of comprehending his own sensations, 
and as Lewis's bright eye was still riveted on his bluff face, he did fear 
the child he affected to scorn. Mind, even in such a frail tenement, 
exerted its never-failing influence on mere brute matter; the whip gra- 
dually lowered, and was less tightly grasped, yet the bull-dog in the man 
was not subdued. 

“ And -what’s here?” cried the farmer, approaching the little fortifica- 


tion, and with his great shoes kicking down the turf battlements. 
“ Qdso! this:isthe way you spend your time, is it? The boy’s cracked, 
quite mad, that’s:certain. Here’s your gun, too.”. (Lewis, in his hurry, 
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had left: his:cannon on the ground, but he now made a plunge to secure 
what he valued so highly.) “No, I’m too quick for thee, this time, 
young rascal!” said the er. 

Lewis had, indeed, missed it, and the luckless lad beheld his treasure— 
the idol thing—on the workmanship of which he had expended so much 
labour, in the grasp of his irritated parent. The farmer looked at it, 
shook his head in philosophic sorrow, aud then deliberately broke it 
across his knee ! 

Lewis, for the first time, was visibly affected. He stamped his little 
foot in unavailing rage; and presently, as the full amount of his loss 
seemed to impress itself on his mind, his eyes filled with tears. Then 
the child spoke out boldly, ‘resolutely, but he made no allusion to his lost 
cannon. 

“ Father, you can do nothing with me. _I tell you again, I can’t spend 
my time working in the fields. I believe I was born for something better 
and higher. You may laugh at me, if you please; but I cannot weed, I 
cannot dig, I cannot drive the horses. ‘There is something in me, I don’t 
know what it is, that makes me discontented with those things, and 

of them ; they lead to nothing; you go on from year to year, and 
peg i just where you began. You work, you eat, and then, father, 
ou die.” 
me I tell you, boy, you’re demented, stark mad!” cried the honest farmer, 
staring bewildered on his son, with his mouth open. 

“ Perhaps Iam mad. Give mea half-year’s schooling ; let me learn 
to read and write, and I will trouble you no more. You shall then have 
one less to provide for.” 

“ Schooling? learn to read? what next? Are you better than your 
own father, ] should like to know? and I can’t read. Learning only 
makes the poor idle and rebellious. There’s more evil than good in it. 
Thank God! I can dig, plough, and cut down a field of hay without the 
help of any stupid stuff they teach in schools. So, look you, my man, I 
shan’t do you that great wrong by putting you to school. Besides, I 
can’t afford it.” 

The boy's countenance assumed an expression of deep dejection, and 
he muttered to himself: “ Can't afford it—true, true, he can’t afford it.” 
Then he seized his hoe, and looking at the farmer, said, “ Father, if you 
will let me, I’ll work now.” 

“But for how long? When I turn my back, I suppose, you'll be making 
another cannon. Ah! I can’t trust thee, idle one! But there, I’ll not 
flog thee this time, so.work away, my lad; bank the ’tatoes, and root up 
the weeds. I hope, by teaching and patience, to make thee a sensible, in- 
dustrious youth, after all.” 


Cuapter XI. 


A BOLD DETERMINATION—THE PRETTY PLEADER. 


Tue mind of the very young has always been considered a curious and 
an interesting study ; but the problem has never been satisfactorily solved 
why one person, at an early age, should conceive an insatiate thirst for 
knowledge, or the acquisition of a certain science, while another, placed 
in precisely similar circumstances, appears to be dead to the higher im- 
pulses of mind, possessing neither aanely nor ambition of any kind. 

21 
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: . dor ewuat 
‘The first awakes, as\it were, at a slight touch, from the torpor of 3 
aniial existence; the last slumbers a trough life, in spite, ja pum 
spur that ‘muy’ be ‘applied to rouse him from hisilethargy,;, 5, ......:;., . 
” ‘The ‘mind’ of our little peasant ‘had-cast off this sleep so fatal to.the- 
myriads of his class, and had ‘sprung into a consciousness of its power 

e felt a longing for something unobtained—a burning curiosity to, Tok 
behind the veil which ignorance hangs before the eyes of the spirit, ; At. 
the same time, he had sufficient knowledge already (a rather:rare acqui- 
sition be it said) to be convinced that he knew nothing. Still the. boy 

rayed his father to place him under the care of the village pedagogue. 
The same answer was returned on all occasions—the farmer could not, or 
would not, “ afford it.” The spirit of Lewis was irritated, but not sub- 
dued, and in order to enjoy the advantages which the schoolmaster’s 
reputed learning held out, ‘a had recourse to a plan, the boldness of 
which, when it became known, astounded his father, and filled his rustic 
companions with amaze. | 

One fine day, having put on a clean smock-frock, and brought, by dint 
of hard scrubbing, to something like a polish his hob-nailed shoes, the 
adventurous youth set out for no less a locality than Brookland Hall. 
Yes, he intended to pay a visit, on his own account, to the ’squire of the 

arish. 

E When he drew near the fine old building, with its arched, traceried 
windows, clock-tower, and stately portico, he thought that the man who- 
possessed such a a et no occasion to envy a king, and must, as a 
natural consequence, be happy. Longings, ambitions—mixed, however, 
with no dishonest feelings—stirred within him; fancy leaped the gulf of 
years, and some wandering demon or fairy seemed to whisper in his ear, 
“ Brookland Hall shall one day be thine!” Then his large eyes sparkled,. 
and his little heart palpitated beneath his coarse check shirt. 

Nothing abashed, Lewis walked around one of the wings of the 
building, and entered the gravelled space in front. He well knew that 
if he applied to the servants at the back of the mansion they would drive 
him away, and this would have annihilated his nepets as regarded his 
contemplated interview with Mr. Somerset. Accordingly, without hesj- 
tation, the lad approached the hall-door; his iron-shod shoes sounded on 
the marble steps of the Tuscan portico, his coarse frock brushed. the 
elegant pillars, and the next instant—no, he did not raise the knocker, 
but he gave a smart pull at the bell. A porter opened the door—a tall 
man, with large rosy cheeks, and a powdered head. He looked down on 
the urchin who had thus dared to ring at the front of the house, with sur- 
prise ‘too great to admit of his speaking. His brows were elevated, his. 
eyes stared, and his cheeks were inflated. 

: “Please, sir,” began Lewis, pulling off his cap, “is his honour at 
ome?” 

Then the porter gained the power of speech and action, surprise giving 
place to indignation. 


“You dirty little scoundrel! what do you want here? His honour, 
indeed t'" $6;' you''are come to call upon the ’squire, I suppose !” added 
the man, with an ironical laugh. ” 


“OY es, ‘TE Want to°see him.” « : toils yi... 

‘ Inipéttingide, t60/ns welloas audacity. If you.are not gone thie 
moment, my cane shall sound about your ears. Off! to the back of the 
house. If you want broken victuals, ask of the scullery maid.” 
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el sia ts Be oom 8 the blood rush to his forehead. | Ho was a out 
‘make ‘a reply, whi ibly might not have improved matters,, w 
MiSometset, Mio had’ Lepalveliend to the dindow af bis library, caught 
ag pee, of the boy's figure beneath the portico. Seeing some dispute 
‘going forwards, he rang his bell, and being informed that the lad inquired 
‘for him, with his characteristic good nature he ordered the applicant to 

*be instantly admitted. 

**~ Lewis Banks stood in the library, lis cap in his hand, but his head did 
uot hang down, nor was the t’s awkward confusion expressed in his 
face; yet the assurance and firmness he manifested were those of an 
honest, independent heart—not the low’impudence of the knave. His 
features, slightly flushed, were eminently beautiful, and the formation of 
the throat was the better displayed, inasmuch as he wore no cravat or 
ribbon around his neck. His little blue shirt was just turned over his 
rustic smock, and his jetty hair, beginning at the nape of the neck, 
curled naturally all around his cheeks and temples, retreating only on the 
summit of the forehead, where the curls were parted. 

The first thing which appeared to attract the sparkling eyes of Lewis, 
even before the presence of the great man, was the display of books on 
their shelves around the room. Such a collection he had not only never 
beheld before, but had no idea that so great a quantity could exist. He 
thought, in his simplicity, that Mr. Somerset’s library must contain all 
the learning in all the world, and he who possessed ability, as well as 
time, to read the books through, must needs be the most enviable and 
blessed among men. 

Mr. Somerset leant back in his large easy chair, and as he regarded 
the lad before him, a smile diffused itself over his calm benevolent face. 
Little, however, did he divine the nature of the thoughts occupying the 

‘mind of the peasant boy, who was still gazing in a sort of dreamy trance 
on the book shelves. 

“Well, my lad, and what do you want of me ?” asked Mr. Somerset. 

Lewis started, and turned his eyes towards the questioner; they 
drooped for a moment, and he blushed and hesitated. The natural 
instinct of bashfulness which the poor feel in the presence of the rich was 
not entirely conquered ; yet in a few seconds he lifted his curly head, and 

ke in a low, but unwavering voice, 

‘ Knowing that your honour is not proud, and that you believe poor 

Peo le have souls as well as the rich, I have taken courage to come to 

e hall.” 

“That’s sensibly spoken of you, my little man. I am happy your 
father has told you thet I am the peasants friend.” 

“T beg your honour’s pardon; father never told me that. I judge 
myself from your honour’s acts in the parish.” 

Mr. Somerset stared: was it a grown man who made such a remark, 
or a mere child as he appeared to be of thirteen years? 

“ Boy, what is your name ?” 

‘“* Lewis Banks.” 

‘Ha! the son of honest Banks, who rents that bit of ground adjoining 
the Broadway Farm. Well, what can I do for you? what are you in 
want of ?” 

“¢ My chief want, your honour, is to be enlightened. I’m in ignorance 
and total darkness. I can’t read, write, or cipher. I’m a very clod of 
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ground, but I don’t wish to remain so. The parson has not set up 
y Sunday-school, and father says he’s too poor to put me to Mr. Sharp’s 
the village. What I would ask is” the boy drew! a long breath, 
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Upon my word, Master Lewis, you are a bold beggar,” said Mr. 
Somerset, endeavouring to look grave. 
Bs a was a minute's pause, during which brief interval a slight 
was heard in the far corner of the library, where stood a high 
ean A table appeared to be pushed away, and a book 
ped on the floor: then a fair young face was seen timidly peering 
forth, a mass of golden ringlets half hiding her cheeks and white arch- 
ing neck. Presently the whole ee emerged; the girl, we scarcely 
need add, was Mr. rset’s daughter. 

Light as a fairy, walking over flowers, little Hester bounded up to her 
father’s chair. . 

Strange was the effect produced on Lewis by that beautiful apparition. 
His eyes were fixed on her, but fixed in astonishment and iration, 
rather than in rudeness or familiarity. 

“Father,” said Hester in her soft silvery voice, “do not refuse him. 
Let him go to the village school.” 

“ Hey-dey, prett pleader, and why? What is the lad to you ?” 

” -engap d said Hester, hanging her head, her little cherry lip 
pouting ; “ but he’s the boy who the people say is a ‘ genius.’ ” 

‘‘ A genius! ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Somerset good humouredly. 

*“‘ He’s always building castles, and making cannons and firing them ; 
no doubt he wishes to be able to read about battles and sea-fights, $0 
don’t refuse him what he asks; pay for his schooling at Mr. Sharp's.” 

Hester, as she finished her petition, ventured to glance at Lewis; her 
look was timid and given sidelong ; and as she encountered his great bril- 
liant eyes, with the beautiful instinct of her sex felt and obeyed even at 
that early age, she hastily turned away her head, her young cheek flush- 
ing, and the lily even of her forehead converted to a rose. The next 
moment she glided softly across the room, and agaiii disappeared behind 
the screen. 

Lewis spoke no more, but looked on the carpet, at the cap in his hand, 
then at the screen: finally he cast an inquiring glance at the ‘squire. 

Mr. Somerset was not acute or suspicious enough to observe anythi 
extraordinary in the manner of the children ; nor was he sufficiently phi- 
losophical to speculate on character, or consider how secret and subtile is 
the magnetic chain which extends from heart to heart; how early in life 
its links can be forged; and how small are the incidents which sometimes 
point man’s destiny, and colour the events of after years. 

“ My lad,” said Mr. Somerset, as he drew a sheet of paper towards him 
and began to scribble upon it, ‘‘ you are a smart fellow, and your father, 
though poor, is industrious and honest; perhaps I shall lower his rent 
next half year.” The letter was finished and folded. “Here, take this,” 
he added, “to the village schoolmaster, and he will give you a twelve- 
month’s tuition on my account.” 

Lewis received the note, and stammered forth his thanks, his hand 
trembling ‘with delight, and his eyes filled with tears of gratitude. 
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. | THE EARLY LITERATURE OF SPAIN. 


Were the question asked, “What is the extent of the know 
which we, in this country, possess of the general literature of Spain?” 
the answer might, we suspect, be summed up in a few words. “Don 
Quixote” would be named first, for Cervantes is as as Shak- 
speare or Moliére; ‘“ Gil Blas” —a really ish novel, though written 
ety Frenchman—would follow ; a few would cite, in addition,  Laza- 

o de Tormes,” “ Gusman de Alfarache,” and ‘The Visions of Que- 
vedo ;” the more classical readers would repeat the names—if they could 
not specify the works—of Boscan, of Garcilasso, of Calderon, and of 
Lope de Vega; and the lovers of romantic fiction would dwell with 
pleasure on ‘The Chronicle of the Cid,” on “ Amadis de Gaul”—both 
rendered into English by Southey—and on ‘‘ Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads,” 
so recently commended to the notice of the public by the beauty of their 
illustrations. 

A brief summary this of a literature extending over a period of nearly 
seven hundred years! 

From this general view particular scholars are, of course, excepted. 
It is their province to know; and it is taken for granted that they are 
familiar with, all that the countries, whose literature they most affect, 
have produced worthy of being known. But, even here, a very special 
scholarship is required to give a faithful account of the wealth which lies 
concealed from the public gaze, and the attempt to render it has been, 
too frequently, unsuccessful. This, at least, has hitherto been the case 
with respect to Spain, diligent as have been the labours of those pioneers 
7 general literature, the zealous, assiduous, and unflinching scholars of 

rmany. ) 

aig ae herself little assistance has been derived beyond the in- 
complete notices of Father Andres, of Sanchez, and of Lampillas; and it 
is not in that direction we are to look for a perfect knowledge of the 
varied productions of her intellect. Nor even to Bouterwek and Sis- 
mondi, who—the former especially—entered so earnestly into the ques- 
tion, are we indebted for the long-desired display of those treasures 
whose existence our countryman Ford has on so many occasions in- 
dicated in his entertaining and instructive “ Handbook.” He, of all others, 
to whom our obligations are the greatest, is George Ticknor, an Ameri- 
can, formerly Professor of Modern Literature in Harvard College, who, 
by dint of great personal research, and a prodigious amount of studious 
inquiry, has succeeded in compiling a “ History of Spanish Literature,” 
which leaves nothing more to be desired. Mr. Ticknor was meet | 

ualified for the task he undertook, as well by his familiarity with 

e cognate languages of Spain, a knowledge of which was necessary to 
his success, as by the devotion of his time and resources in travel and 
long residence in the Peninsula; and his merits were recognised long 
since by the Academy of Madrid, who elected him a correspondi 
member of the department of history. That ron recognition wi 
now, we apprehend, become universal by the publication of a work which 
‘we are inclined to think has not its exact parallel in any other language 
—the “Geschichte der Osmanische Dichtkunst,” by Von Hammer 


Purgstall—the subject of which is poetry alone—not excepted. It is 
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I. Ticknor, therefore, whom we shall chiefly ‘follow, ‘in fie at pt 
fee 8 concise narrative of the least-known part of the lite 
pain; though, as occasion offers, we shall not refrain ‘from’ availiny 
ourselves of the opinions and information which his predéce: 
At is characteristic of all our received notions of a country like Spain, 
that the earliest record of its literature. should commemorate the’ noble’ 
deeds and warlike exploits of one in whom was exemplified the true’ spitit 
of that chivalry of which the Spaniards were so long the type for'the rest 
of Europe. The Cid, Ruy Diaz de Bivar, worthily surnamed’ El Cam- 
or, or the Champion, was the greatest warrior ofa time fraught with 
the greatest danger to the country for whose deliverance he struggled ; 
and it is but a fitting and natural tribute to his memory that a poem 
bearing his name should be the just illustration of the poetical genius of 
a The Cid himself was born about the year 1040, and closed his 
glorious career in 1099, but how soon after the events recorded the poem 
which bears his name was written, there is no evidence to show. The 
general opinion, however, of the most learned Spanish and German critics, 
tends to fix the date no later than the year 1200, and in all probability 
it was twenty or thirty years earlier, thus giving to Spanish literature a 
duration, as we have already observed, of almost seven hundred years. In 
the course of that time it has passed through three several phases, which 
Mr. Ticknor rightly divides as follows :—The first, from the earliest period 
of the present written language to the end of the fifteenth century ; 
the second, from the accession of the Austrian dynasty to its close, filling 
up the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and the third, from the com- 
mencement of the Bourbon dynasty to the present time. Ballads, 
chronicles, romances of chivalry, and the earliest efforts of the drama, 
chiefly religious expositions, characterise the first period; lyrical and 
pastoral writing, involving a change in the structure of the national form 
of verse, the drama in its complete and most extended state, history, phi+ 
losophy, and fiction—all, in short, that makes a nation’s literature of value, 
mark the second ; and the third treats of a decay, frotm which we earnestly 
hope, and the hope is not without a reasonable expectation of its fulfil- 
ment, that Spain may yet recover, for already those signs are manifested 
which indicate the intellectual as well as the material progress of that 
long-harassed and neglected country. 

The poem of “ The Cid,” which, in its turn, laid the foundation of 
numberless romantic chronicles all replete with interest, was the develop- 
ment of the character and glory of its hero, as shown in his achieve- 
ments over the Moors in the kingdoms of Saragossa and Valencia ; in his 
triumph over his: unworthy sons-in-law, the Counts of Carrion, and their 

i before the King and Cortes; and finally, in the second i 

-of his: two daughters with the Infantes of Navarre and Arragon. _T 

‘earlier actions of the Cid in avenging his father’s wrongs afterwards on 
the Count of Gormaz, and. in espousing his enemy’s daughter Ximena— 
the Chiméne of Corneille—are related in the chronicle alluded to, where 
they are, made. to.assume that form by the well-preserved traditions of 
othe hero,.,,, The.,merits, of the poem, are to be found in the vigour, with 
which it, s the character.of the Cid, and. paints the manners, of 
the age; and, in: both, respects, it deserves, as Southey said, to, be,con- 
sidered, not as a metrical romance, but a metrical history. A metrical 
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history, however, which, in spite of the occasional ruggedness and the 
meq i of its numbers, is distinguished by a grand harmony, an 
reathes the Joftiest, tone of romance. In the notice which Mr, en 

j.prefixed to his translations from Garcilasso he inaptly characterises 

e poem of “the Cid” as “this first faint breath of Spanish poetry,” a 
itrange designation for the bold and thrilling verses which have for six 
centuries runz in the ears of all true Spaniards, and of which Mr, 
Tigknor thus justly speaks :—“ It is, “0 10 work which, as we read it, 
stirs us with the spirit of the times its describes; and as we lay it down 
and recollect the intellectual condition of Europe when it was written, 
and for a long period before, it seems certain that during the thousand 
years which elapsed from the time of the decay of Greek and Roman 
culture, down to the appearance of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ no poetry was 
produced so full of natural feeling, picturesqueness, and energy.” 

As an example of quiet pathos and beauty, what can be finer than the 
following lines with which the poem in its present state opens, the 
original commencement having been Jost. ‘The Cid, just exiled by his 
snaeverel king, is looking back at the towers of his castle of Bivar, as 
he leaves them to seek a world elsewhere :— 


De los sus ojos tan fuertamente lorando, 
Tornaba la cabeza} e estabalos cutando; 

Vio puertas abiertas, e uzos sin cafiados, 
Alcandaras vacias, sin pielles e sin mantos: 

E sin falcones, e sin adtores mudados. 

Sospiro mio Cid, ca mucho avie grandes cuidados: 
Fabl6 mio Cid bien e tan mesurado. 

Grado a ti sefior padre que estas en alto: 

Esto me han buelto mios enemigos malos. 


Which lines, for the benefit of the merely English reader, are thus literally 
rendered :—‘“ Thus heavily weeping, he turned his head, and stood lookin 
at them. He saw his doors open, and his household chests ee Naein 4 
no cloaks or mantles hanging up, and the mews without falcons, or 
moulting hawks. My Cid sighed, for he had grievous sorrow. But my 
Cid spake well and calmly. ‘I thank thee, Lord and Father who art in 
heaven ; my evil enemies have done this thing unto me.’” What, again, 
can be more spirited than the scene where, having accused the Infants of 
Carrion at the court of King Ferdinand of Castile, and reclaimed from 
their recreant hands his good swords Colada and Tizona, the Cid defends 
his, own dignity, and stimulates his cousin Pero Bermuez to reply to the 
insolence of Ferrand Gonzalez, the eldest of the traitor brothers ?— 
Mio Cid, Ruy Diaz, a Pero Bermuez cata: 
Fabla, Pero mudo, varon, que tanto callas? ) 
“My Cid, Ruy Diaz, looked at Pero Bermuez: speak, dumb |Pero, 
valiant man, wherefore art thou silent?” And Pero, who was a man 
more of deeds than words, found a voice to give the lie to Ferrand, to 
reproach him with his ‘cowardice, and taunt him with these bitter words :-—— 
Lengua sin manos, cuemo osas fablar? 
Tongue without hands, how dar’st thou still to speak? ) of 
But if the Counts’ of Carrion lack valour, they have an ‘ally‘itt Axsar 
“Gonzalez (called Suera in the chronicle), whose’ coritemptuous' beating 
arid ‘insolent courage are admirably described in the lites ‘which ‘follow, 
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beginning “Assur Gonzalez entraba por él palacid,”’ We ‘take “Mr 
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Hookham Frere’s version which Mr. Ticknor quotes, but which Southey 
was the first to publish in the appendix to his translation of the 
“Chronicle of the Cid:”— 
Assur Gonzalez was en at the door, 
With his ermine mantle trailing on the floor; 
With his sauntering pace, and his hardy look, 
Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took; 
He was flushed and hot with breakfast and with drink. 
“What, ho! my masters, your spirits seem to sink! 
Have we no news stirring from the Cid, Ruy Diaz de Bivar? 
Has he been to Riodovérna to besiege the windmills there? 
Does he tax the millers for their toll? or is that practice past? 
Will he make a match for his daughters, another like the last?”’ 
Munio Gustioz rose, and straightway made reply: 
“Traitor, wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie? 
You breakfast before mass, you drink before you pray; 
There is no honour in your heart, nor truth in what you say; 
You cheat your comrade, and your lord you flatter to betray; 
Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy ! 
False to all mankind, and most to God on high, 
I shall force you to confess that what I say is true.” 
Thus ended the parley and challenge betwixt these two. 

The combat which ensued is equally spirited with this introduction, 
and amply redeems the poem from such faint praise as Mr. Wiffen 
thought it sufficient to bestow; it breathes throughout the true Castilian 
spirit, and is national, Christian, and eminently loyal. 

“The Cid” was followed by three anonymous poems. The first of 
these is called “ The Book of Apollonius ;” it is original only in its 
Castilian form, the subject being derived from the 153rd tale of the 
‘“*Gesta Romanorum.” There are in it some curious notices of the 
manners of the time when it was produced. The second is “The Life 
of our Lady, St. Mary of Egypt”—a lady whose claims to canonisation 
are of a very doubtful kind, if the delicate story be true, which is com- 
mented on by Bayle in that specious tone of affected impartiality with 
which he knew so well how to damage the cause he professed to defend. 
The third and last was a poem called “The Adoration of the Magi.” 
None of them, as may be supposed, have anything in common with 
“ The Cid,” except the language in which they are written. 

These poems are anonymous, and no personal reputation is lost by the 
fact of their being so; but a name now appears for the first time in the 
poetical annals of Spain, in Gonzalo de Berceo, who flourished about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. He wrote entirely on religious sub- 
jects—the lives of saints, the miracles of the Virgin, and similar themes. 
Like most monkish poets, Berceo is very long-winded, but he is not 
deficient in simplicity or natural feeling, or tenderness of a religious 
strain. 

The next author is one whose name has been widely bruited for the 
wisdom with which it is connected, though as far as Alfonso the Tenth 
is concerned, “The Learned” would be a better translation of “ El 
Sabio” than “ The Wise ;” that is to say, if that be the better wisdom 
which consists in securing the present happiness rather than the pro- 
ive advantages of 4 nation. Alfonso gave himself up to studies 

ch, while they established'his reputation as a philosopher, a man of 
marrgeer 44 and ‘a legislator, left himself at the mercy of a rebellious 
son, and his kingdom a prey to foreign enemies. His chief claims upon 
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the grateful remembrance of posterity consist in the completion of the 
wwislative code of his father, St. Fobdiimb’ wader the title of “Las 
Partidas”—a code which is still the basis of Spanish jurisprudence ; 
his astronomical tables, which all the progress of science has not deprived 
of their value; and the style of his writing, which did much towards the 
advancement of Castilian prose contposition. The celebrated “ Partidas,” 
to which this result was mainly owing, were a sort of digest on the rela- 
tive duties of a king and his subjects, and on the entire legislation and 
police, ecclesiastical, civil, and moral, to which a country should be sub- 
jected ; the whole interspersed with quaint discussions concerning the 
customs and principles on which the work itself, or some particular part 
of it, is founded. Mr. Ticknor, who gives a specimen of the genuine 
Castilian of the “ Partidas,” observes of them that “ they show that the 
great effort of their author to make the Castilian the se and real 
language of his country, by making it that of the laws and the tribunals 
of justice, had been successful, or was destined speedily to become so. 
Their grave and measured movement, and the solemnity of their tone, 
which have remained among the characteristics of Spanish prose ever 
since, show this success beyond all reasonable question.” 

The “ Partidas” were completed about the year 1265, at which period 
that cycle of romances, of which Alexander the Great was the hero, 
exercised the inventive faculties of the greater part of Europe. Spain was 
not without its laureate, and he appeared in the person of Juan Lorenzo 
Segura, a secular priest of Astorga. The “ Alexandro” which he wrote 
was partly taken from the Latin version by Walter de Chatillon, and 
considerable additions were made by himself. Southey has spoken 
favourably of the poem, but it appears not to have produced much effect 
in Spain, as Segura is the only known author of this time who took up 
the theme. A different style, and one more characteristic of the country, 
was chosen by Don Juan Manuel, the nephew of Alfonso the Wise, 
and one of the most turbulent and dangerous barons of the age. He was 
born in 1282, aud, during the infancy of Alfonso the Eleventh, became, 
in 1320, joint regent of the kingdom. He was constantly involved in 
warfare and affairs of state, but nevertheless found time to devote consi- 
derable attention to literature, and much of what he wrote was worthy of 
being preserved, though the works which remain exist, or are supposed’to 
exist, chiefly in manuscript. That, however, on which his literary fame 
chiefly depends—ealled “ El Conde Lucanor’—has been printed, and has 
thus as placed beyond the reach of accident. It is a collection of tales, 
anecdotes, and apologues, constructed after the Oriental fashion, which 
had for some time had its influence on European literature, and was 
more particularly felt in Spain. But the work had an impress of its own, 
and, as Mr. Ticknor observes, in almost all of the tales “we see the large 
experience of a man of the world, as the world then existed, and the cool 
observation of one who kmew too much of mankind, and had suffered too 
much from them, to have a great deal of the romance of youth still 
lingering in his character.” 

Some poems, by anonymous authors, succeed, but there is nothing ‘of 
interest to speak of till we come to Juan Ruiz, the Archpriest, as he was 
termed, of Hita, who wrote between 1330 and 1350. His works, which 
are poetical and sufficiently voluminous, consist of a series of, stories, 
sketches of events in the Archpriest’s own life, occasionally mingled with 
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“and spirited to Is. m Levent Daas spologues then 

Rabbi Santob, a Jew. of Carrion, succeeds the Archpriest; His 
im to notice lies in a curious poem, addressed, to Peter. the Cruel, on 
his accession to the throne, the purpose of which is. to give, wise counsels 
to the king, which he entreats him not to undervalue because they come 
from a Jew; a sentiment thus expressed— 


Because upon a thorn it grows, 
The rose is not less fair; 

And wine that from the wine-stock flows, 

_ Still flows untainted there. 

The goshawk, too, will proudly soar, 
ae his nest sits low; 

And gentle teachings have their power, 
Though ’tis the Jew says so. 


is celebrated fiction, “The Dance of Death,” which was told in all 

guages, and enjoyed such widely-spread popularity durmg the middle 

oe was represented in Spanish verse at this period, and is certainly not 
e least striking or picturesque of the family. 


The first seven stanzas of the Spanish poem constitute a prologue, in which 
Death issues his summons partly in his own person, and partly in that of a 
preaching friar, ending thus :— 

Come to the Dance of Death, all ye whose fate 

birth is mortal, be ye great or small; 

And willing come, nor loitering, nor late, 
Else force shall bring you struggling to my thrall: 
For since yon friar hath uttered loud his call 

To penitence and godliness sincere, 

He that delays must hope no waiting here; 
For still the cry is, Haste! and, Haste to all! 


Death now proceeds, as in the old pictures and poems, to summon, first, the 
Pope, then cardinals, kings, ar and so on, down to day-labourers; all ot 
whom are forced to join his m dance, though each first makes some remon- 
strance, that indicates surprise, horror, or pelebision: The call to youth and 
beauty is spirited :— 


Bring to my dance, and bring without delay, 
Those damsels twain you see so bright and fair; 


They came, but came not in a willing way, 
To list my chants of mortal grief and care: 
Nor shall the flowers and roses fresh they wear, 

Nor rich attire, avail their forms to save. 

They strive in vain who strive against the grave; 
It may not be; my wedded brides they are. 


The poem on Count Fernan Gonzalez, a hero who fought against the 
Moors, and flourished a century earlier than the Cid, must not. be passed 
‘by altogether, though it is to be noticed chiefly on account of its being, 

or the most part, a metrical amplification of the “ General Chronicle of 
King Alfonso.” Its poetical merits are not of a high order, though it is 
not, itl t e it 
aA eg —_— oat gr more reopen pear and “ 
adeed, remarkable e age in which it pyrene e “ Poema de 
José,” ‘the Joseph of Scripture, and Yussuf of Oriental romance. It is 
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singled sometimes with a tenderness rarely found in times so'violent. Tts 

‘pastoral air; too, and its preservation of Oriental manners, harmonise well 
with the Arabian feelings that prevail throughout the work; while in its 
spirit, and occasionally in its moral tone, it shows the confusion of the two 
religions which then prevailed in Spain, and that mixture of the Eastern 
and Western forms of civilisation which afterwards gave somewhat of its 
colouring to Spanish poetry.” The following extract is a fair illustration 
of the general character of the poem; it relates to the period when Jusuf, 
- on the first night after being sold by his brethren, while travelling in 
charge of a negro, passes a cemetery, on a hill side, where his mother 
Hes, buried ;— 


|, And when the negro heeded not, that guarded him behind, 
From off the camel Jusuf sprang, on which he rode confined, 
And hastened, with all speed, his mother’s grave to find, 
Where he knelt and pardon sought, to relieve his troubled mind. 


He cried, ‘* God’s grace be with thee still; O Lady mother dear! 
© mother, you would sorrow, if you looked upon me here; 

For my neck is bound with chains, and I live in grief and fear, 
Like a traitor by my brethren sold, like a captive to the spear. 


“ They have sold me! they have sold me! though I never did them harm; - 
They have torn me from my father, from his strong and living arm, 

By art and cunning they enticed me, and by falsehood’s guilty charm, 

And I go a base-bought captive, full of sorrow and alarm.” 


But now the negro looked about, and knew that he was gone, 
For no man could be seen, and the camel came alone; 

So he turned his sharpened ear, and caught the wailing tone, 
Where Jusuf, by his mother’s grave, lay making heavy moan. 


And the negro hurried up, and gave him there a blow; 
So quick and cruel was it, that it instant laid him low; 

_ 4A base-born wretch,” he cried aloud, “a base-born thief art thou: 
Thy masters, when we purchased thee, they told us it was so.’ 


But Jusuf answered straight, “ Nor thief nor wretch am I; 
My mother’s grave is this, and for pardon here I cry; 

I cry to Allah’s power, and send my prayer on high, 

That, since I never wroriged thee, his curse may on thee lie.” 


And then all night they travelled on, till dawned the coming day, 
When the land was sore tormented with a whirlwind’s furious sway; 
The sun grew dark at noon, their hearts sunk in dismay, 

And they knew not, with their merchandise, to seek or make their way. 


‘There is'little;as it seems to me (continues Mr. Ticknor), in the early narrative 
poetry Of aby modern nation better worth reading than this old Morisco. 
of the story of Joseph. Parts of it overflow. with the tenderest natural affection; 
carat} parts are deeply pathetic; and everywhere it bears fit mare ae 
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The last. poem -of this earliest period of Castilian Jiterature is the 
“Rimado do Palacio,” by Pedro Lopez fi ye the ehaneellor of 
Castile, between the years 1398 1404. Its subject is 
the duties of kings and nobles in the government of the state; and it is 
accompanied by sketches of the manners and vices of the times, which 
the poet rebukes and endeavours to reform. Its general tone is quiet and 
didactic, but a satirical spirit is frequently apparent ; as in the following 
lines, where he is speaking of the Letrados or lawyers :— 

When on a lawsuit, if ask for their advice, 

They sit down very solemnly, their brows fall in a trice. 

“ a grave is this,” they say, “(and asks for labour nice; 

To the council it must go, and much management implies. 

“T think, , in time, I can help you in the thing, 

By dint of labour long and grievous studying; 

But other duties I must leave, away all business fling, 

Your case alone must study, and to you alone must cling.” 

With the “ Rimado do Palacio” ends the first division of early Spanish 
literature, extending over about two hundred years. ‘The more popular 
one which follows sets before us a class of works which, though varying 
in form and comprised under the names of ballads, chronicles, and prose 
romances, are bound together by the spirit of chivalry which animates 
them all. The early drama closes the period which reached from the 
latter part of the fourteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth, and 
though the form it first assumed is religious, it is no less strongl 
marked by the peculiarities of the national character. This, iailoed, 
was always the case in Spain; and Sismondi has pointed it out in 
eloquent terms :— 

Cette nation brave, chevaleresque, dont la fierté et la dignité ont passé en 
proverbe, s’est peinte dans sa lettérature. . . . On retrouve l’heroisme de 
ses anciens chevaliers dans ses premiéres poésies; on reconnait la magnificence de 
la cour de Charles le Quint dans les poétes de son meilleur siécle; alors les mémes 
hommes qui conduisaient les armées de victoire en victoire, tenaient aussi le pre- 
mier rang dans les lettres. 

Of the early history of the Spanish ballads but little is known, but that 
they were the form in which the most ancieiit metrical productions of the 
language appeared, there is little reason to doubt. Being anonymous until 
the middle of the sixteenth century, we have only internal evidence to guide 
us as to the period when they were written. All that we positively 
know is, that they were popular almost from the days of the Cid, and 
continued to be so till those of Don Juan Manuel, whose time, till 
ballad writing again became a feature in the reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella and of Charles V., the distracted condition of Spain put a stop 
to all poetical endeavour. In speaking of the ballads, therefore, we 
refer not to the order in which they appeared, ‘but to the most striking in 
the collections called the “Cancioneros.” They exhibit great ar 
some are connected with the fictions of chivalry and the story of Charle- 
magne, the most remarkable of which are those on Gayferos and his 
lady (whose adventures excited Don Quixote to commit so much havoc 
on the ow of Master Peter), on the uis of Mantua, and on 
Count Trlos. Others, like that of the cross miraculously made for Alfonso 
the Chaste, and that on the fall of the Vandals, belong to the early history of 
Spam. And another class, like the tragedy of “Count Alarcos,” treats 
of domestic subjects of deep interest. ‘So numerous are the different 














kinds of ballads, that to give their names only would far exceed the limits 
we are able to devote to this of our subject. Many of them are 
known to the public through the translations of Mr. Loc and we 
shall, therefore, merely direct attention to those which Mr. Ticknor has 
eg Raa in an —— dress. The first of these is “ Ber- 

io,” the hero of forty known ballads, themselves the subjects 
of ‘countless tales, and longer poems. That the theme was an 
ore ing one may be gathered from the mere outline of his eg: Ber- 
nardo flourished about the year 800, and was the offspring of a secret 
marriage between the Count de Saldajia and the sister of Alfonso the 
Chaste; at which the king was so much offended, that he kept the count 
in perpetual imprisonment, and sent the infanta to a convent, educating 
Bernardo as his own son, and keeping him ignorant of his birth. The 
achievements of Bernardo, ending with the mowey of Roncesvalles—his 
efforts to procure the release of his father, when he learns who he is— 
the falsehood of the king, who promises repeatedly to give up the Count 
de Saldaiia, and as often breaks his word—with the despair of Ber- 
nardo, and his final rebellion, after the count’s death in prison, make up 
the —— narrative. 

The next series is that of Fernan Gonzalez, of whom we have already 
made mention, in speaking of the metrical chronicle devoted to his ex- 
ploits. Then come ‘“ The Seven Lords of Lara,” who were put to death 
treacherously by the Moors;.and avenged by their younger brother, 
Mudarra, born in after years. ‘The Cid, of course, is a great feature in, 
this historical class; and from the different ballads of which he is the sub- 
ject, we derive the most complete account of his exploits, for the famous. 
poem is only a fragment, and the chronicle does not begin so early in his 
story. The following extract from one of these ballads is a very good 
specimen of their style. It relates to a summons made by the Cid to 
Queen Urraca, to surrender her castle which held out against his sove- 
reign, Sanco the Brave, the queen’s sister :— 

Away! away, proud Roderic! 
Castilian, proud, away! 

Bethink thee of that olden time, 
That happy, honoured day, 

When, at St. James’s holy shrine, 
Thy knighthood first was won; 

When Ferdinand, my royal sire, 
Confessed thee for a son. 

He gave thee then thy knightly arms, 
My mother gave thy steed; 

Thy spurs were buckled by these hands, 
That thou no grace might’st need. 

And had not chance forbid the vow, 
I thought with thee to wed; 

But Count Lozano’s daughter fair 
Thy happy bride was led. 

With her came wealth, an ample store, 
But power was mine, and state: 

Broad lands are good and have their grace, 
Bui he that reigns is great. 

Thy wife is well; thy match was wise; 
Yet, Roderic! at thy side 

A vassal’s daughter sits by thee, 
And not. a.royal bride! ; 

Our inclination would lead us:to-descant on the “ Chronicles,” which 
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beira, towards the close of the fifteenth century. The P 
original has, however, disappeared, the MS. being supposed to have 
perished in the library of a nobleman in the great earthquake at Lisbon, 
in 1755, and our knowledge of the romance is derived, in the first 
instance, from the Spanish translation of Montalvo, which was printed in 
1519. The “Amadis” has been the most accessible book of chivalry 
that ever was published, there being no currently-spoken European 
e that does not afford a version. From the parent stem a 
thousand branches shot forth, including “ Esplandian,” “ Florisando,” 
“ Lisuarte,” “ Florisel,” ‘‘ Leandro,” “ Belianis of Greece,” ‘The Fa- 
mily of the Palmerins,” and a host of others, long forgotten, or living 
only in the allusions of that immortal knight sent forth by Cervantes to 
scatter and consume them. The most curious in our eyes are, perhaps, 
the religious romances of chivalry, which the Church mg with 
the object of extending her influence through a medium which had 
become so popular. In general they were cast into the form of allegories, 
like “‘ The Celestial Chivalry,” ‘‘ The Christian Chivalry,” “The Knight 
of the Bright Star,” and “The Christian History and Warfare of the 
Stranger Knight, the Conqueror of Heaven”—all printed after the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and during the period when the passion for the 


romances of chivalry was at its height. 
Of the oldest and most curious of these, “ The Celestial Chivalry,” 


Mr. Ticknor gives the following account :— 


Christ is represented in it as the Knight of the Lion; his twelve Apostles as the 
twelve Knights of his Round Table; John the Baptist asthe Knight of the Desert ; 
and Lucifer as the Knight of the Serpent;—the main history being a warfare 
between the Knight of the Lion and the Knight of the Serpent. It begins at the 
manger of Bethlehem, and ends on Mount Calvary, involving in its progress 
almost every detail of the Gospel ace and often using the very words of 
Scripture. Everything, however, is fo into the forms of a strange and revolt- 
ing “oN Thus, for the temptation, the Saviour wears the shield of the Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah, and rides on the steed of Penitence, given to him by Adam. 
He then takes leave of his mother, the daughter of the Celestial Emperor, like a 
youthful knight going out to his first passage at arms, and proceeds to the waste 
and desert country, where he is sure to find adventures. On his approach, the 
Knight of the Desert prepares himself to do battle, but, perceiving whotit is, 
humbles himself before his coming prince and master. The baptism, of course, 
follows; that is, the Knight of the Lion is received into the order of the Knight- 
hood of Baptism, in the presence of an old man, who turns out to be the Anagogic 
Master, or the Interpreter of all Mysteries, and two women, one young and the 
other old. All three of them enter directly into a epeies discussion concerning 
the nature of the rite they have just witnessed. e old man speaks at large, 
and explains it as a heavenly allegory. The old woman, who proves to be Sina- 
lag representation of Judaism, prefers the ancient ordinance provided by 

and authorised, as she says, by “that celebrated Doctor, Moses,” 
rather than this new rite of baptism. younger woman es, and defends 
the new institution. She is the Church Militant; and the Knight of the Desert 
deciding the point in her favour, Sinagoga goes off full of anger, ending thus the 
first part of the ‘action. The great Anagogic Master, according to an understand- 
ing previously with the Church Militant, now follows the Knight of the Lion 
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) the « ad thene,explains to him the 7s and ¢ of Chri 

ptisn Afi this preparatio ‘the ight enters on his ae a eae 
battle wit the Knig of the Setbedt| h, in all its details, is ented as 

tie —one“of the parties coming into the lists accompanied by Abel, Moses, and 
David, and the other by Cain, Goliath;and) Haman, Each of the.speeches 
netorded.in, the Evangelists is here made an arrow-shot or a sword-thrust; the 

pul Pinnacle of the temple, and the promises made there, are brought 
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far as. their incongruous nature will permit; and then the whole of this part 
Tomanice is abruptly ended by the precipitate and disgraceful flight of 

the Knight of the Serpent. é 
°“'The earliest efforts of that drama, which afterwards became the most 
‘olific in Europe, now succeeds. As in all other European countries, it 
it assumed a religious form; and ‘ mysteries,” though objected to by 
Alfonso the Tenth, were enacted before the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
. ‘They continued to be in vogue for nearly two hundred years, for 
it is not until‘ the “representations” of Juan de Enzina appeared, in the 
year 1492, that the secular drama, or drama proper, can be said to have 
struck root. It is, indeed, only in Enzina’s eclogues that he fairly 
emaricipates himself from the spiritual thraldom which had weighed so 
long upon dramatic art. Some remarkable efforts to represent the actual 
form and pressure of the age had, it is true, been attempted in the 
“Coplas de Mingo Revulgo,” and in “The Tragi-Comedy of Calisto 
and Melibcea,” better known as ‘ La Celestina,” from the name of the 
principal personage in it—an_old woman, who is half a pretender to 
witchcraft, and half a dealer in‘fove philters. This latter work—rather 
a dramatised romance than a proper drama—had nothing to compare 






with it at the time’in Europe in point of literary merit; and, in spite of — 


much that is repulsive in the language and subject, its popularity was 
unrivalled, and the very name of Celestina became a proverb. So much 
was it liked, that, down to the days of Don Quixote, no Spanish book was 
so much read at home and abet. 

After Juan de Enzina, the most prominent dramatic names are Gil 
Vicente and Torres Naharro. In the plays of the latter the dialogue is 
easy and natural, and they contain spirited lyrical poetry, but the 
language is often gross, and their structure rude; nor can we consider 
that anything fairly deserving the name of a popular national drama 
was founded until a new era arose for Spain in the sixteenth century, 
While on the subject, however, and with reference to the late develop- 
ment of the Spanish drama, we may be permitted to anticipate the 
period when Lope de Rueda, between 1544 and 1567, gave the impulse 
which had so long been wanting. How imperfect the appliances of the 
stage were in his time, may be seen in the account which Cervantes thus 
humorously gives of a manager's properties :— 


In the time of this celebrated Spaniard (he says) the whole apparatus of a 
manager wae contained in a large sack, and consisted of four white shepherd’s 
jackets, turned up with leather, gilt and stamped; four beards, and sets of false- 
hanging locks, and four shepherd’s crooks, more or less. The plays were. col- 
loquies, like eclogues, between two or three shepherds and a shepherdess, fitted 
up anu extended with two or three interludes, whose personages were sometimes 
@ negress, sometimes a bully, sometimes a fool, and sometimes a Biscayan—for all 
these four parts, and many others, Lope himself performed with the greatest 
excellence’ and skill that can be imagined... .« e theatre was composed of 
four benches arranged in a square, with five or six boards laid across them, that 
were thus raised about four palms from the ground.... The furniture of the 
theatre was an old blanket drawn aside by two cords, making what, they call 
'O"A pril vou, LXXXVIII. NO. CCCLIL  ~ /) 2m 
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ar ai behind which were the musicians, who sang old ballads without a 


as it may seem, theatrical resources were scarcely improved, 
or had gone back to the old condition of things, when nearly 250 years 
later, and almost within our own recollection, Southey witnessed dra- 
matic performances in Spain, the accounts of which are too amusing for 
us not to quote. He first speaks of what he saw at Coruna :— 


The theatre is painted with a muddy light blue, and a dirty yellow, without 
gilding, or any kind of ornament. In the pit are the men, each seated in a great 
arm-chair; the lower class stand behind these seats: above are the women, for 
both the sexes are separated. The centre box, over the centre of the pit, is 
appointed for the magistrates, covered in the front with red stuff, and ornamented 
with the royal arms. The motto is a curious one—*“Silencio y no fumas.” 
“ Silence and no smoking.” 

The characters were represented by the most ill-looking man and woman I ever 
saw. The man’s dress was a threadbare brown coat lined with silk, that had once 
been white, and dirty corduroy waistcoat and breeches; his beard was black, and 
his neckcloth and shoes dirty; but his face! Jack Ketch might sell the reversion 
of his fee for him, and be in no danger of defrauding the purchaser. A soldier 
was the other character, in old black velvet breeches, with a pair of gaiters 
reaching above the knee, that appeared to have been made out of some black- 
smith’s old leathern apron. A farce followed, and the hemp-stretch man again 
made his appearance, having blacked one of his eyes to look blind. M. observed 
that he looked better with one eye than two, and we agreed that the loss of his 
head would be an addition to his beauty. 

The prompter stands in the middle of the stage, about half-way above it, before 

a little tin screen, not unlike a man in a cheese toaster. He read the whole play 
with the actors, in a tone of voice equally loud; and when one of the performers 
added a little of his own wit, he was so provoked as to abuse him aloud, and shake 
the book at him. Another prompter made his appearance at the opera, unshaved 
and dirty beyond description; they both used as much action as the actors. The 
scene that falls between the acts would disgrace a puppet-show of an English 
fair; on one side is a hill, in size and shape like a sugar-loaf, with a temple on 
the summit, exactly like a watch-box; on the other Parnassus, with Pegasus 
striking the top in his flight, and so giving a source to the waters of Helicon; but 
such is tae proportion of the horse to the mountain, that you would imagine him 
to be only taking a flying-leap over a large ant-hill, and think he would destroy 
the whole economy of the state, by kicking it to pieces. Between the hills lay a 
city, and in the air sits a duck-legged Minerva, surrounded by flabby Cupids. I 
could see the hair-dressing behind the scenes: a child:was suffered to play on the 
stage, and amuse himself by sitting on the scene, and swinging backward and 
forward, so as to endanger setting it on fire. Five chandeliers were lighted by 
only twenty candles. To represent night, they turned up two rough planks, about 
eight inches broad, before the stage lamps; and the musicians, whenever they 
retired, blew out their tallow candles. But the most singular thing is the drawing 
up the curtain. A man climbs up to the roof, eatches hold of a rope, and then 
jumps down; the weight of his body raising the curtain, and that of the curtain 
breaking his fall. I did not see one actor with a clean pair of shoes. ‘The women 
wore in their hair a tortoiseshell comb to part it, the back of which is concave, 
and so large as to resemble the front of a small white bonnet. This would not 
have been inelegant if their hair had been clean and without powder, or even 
appeared decent without it. 


It was not much better when he got to Madrid :— 


On Monday we were at the Spanish comedy. There is a stationary table fixed 
where the door is on the English stage, and (what is a stranger peculiarity) no 
money is paid going in, but a man comes round and collects it between the acts. 

n every act is a kind of operatical farce—a piece of low and gross buffoon- 
ery, which constantly gives the lie to their motto—“ Representing a variety of 
actions, we recommend virtue to the people.” It is a large and inelegant theatre, 
presenting to the eye only a mass of tarnished gilding. So badly was it lighted, 
that to see the company was impossible, The representation began at -past 
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four, and was over at eight. I have heard a curious specimen of wit from a 
Spanish comedy. During the absence of a physician his servants prescribe. A 
pict has been eating too much hare, and they order him to take greyhound 


To return to the time of Lope de Rueda. When theatrical entertain- 
ments were not given in dinates or in the houses of the nobility, they 
took place-in the public squares. Lope de Rueda was the first who 
brought them into the open air; and his genial farces were represented 
on temporary scaffolds, by his own company of strolling players, who 
stayed but a few days at a time in even the largest cities, and were 
sought, when there, chiefly by the lowest classes of the people. The 
first notice we have of anything approaching to a regular establishment 
—and this is far removed from what the phrase usually implies—is in 
1568, when an arrangement or compromise between the church and the 
theatre was begun, traces of which have subsisted at Madrid and else- 
where down to our own times. Recollecting, no doubt, the origin of 
dramatic representations in Spain for religious edification, the govern- 
ment, ordered, in form, that no actors should make an exhibition in 
Madrid, except in some place to be appointed by two religious brother- 
hoods, designated in the decree, and for a rent to be paid to them; an 
order in which, after 1583, the general hospital of the city was included. 
Under this order, as it was originally made, we find plays acted from 
1568, but only in the open area of a court-yard, without roofs, seats, or 
other apparatus, as has been before observed. In this state things con- 
tinued several years; till, in 1579 and 1583, two court-yards were per- 
manently fitted up for the actors, belonging to the houses in the streets 
“‘ Principe” and “ Cruz ;” but still without any conveniences necessary 
for the representation of a national drama. But though the proper 
foundation was not yet laid, all was tending to and preparing for it. 
The stage, rude as it was, had still the great advantage of being confined 
to two spots, which, it is worth notice, have continued to be the sites of 
the two principal theatres of Madrid ever since. The number of authors, 
though small, was vet sufficient to create so general a taste for theatrical 
representations, that Lopez Pinciano, a learned man, and one of a 
temper little likely to be pleased with a rude drama, said :—‘* When I 
see that Cisneros or Galvez is going to act, I run all risks to hear him ; 
and when I am im the theatre, winter does not freeze me, nor summer 
make me hot.” The public, in the end, decided that a national drama 
should be formed, and that it’ should be founded on national manners 
and character. 

Having given this account, which can scarcely be considered a di- 
gression, we must cast a rapid glance on the remainder of the period 
of which we propose to treat, as. there were influences at work towards 
its close which operated a decided change in Castilian literature, and led 
the way to that form of poetical composition which, once altered from 
the old standard, has since remained firmly fixed. 

The Provencal poets had their share in affecting the literature of the 
eastern part of Spain, in Catalonia, Valencia, and also in Arragon; but 
their influence flourished only for a time, and yielded at last to the more 
ample, more vigorous, and richer language of the north. The same 
result was not, however, the ease with respect to Italy; for though the 
Castilian tongue remained unadulterated by the frequent. contact. which 
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arose with the more cultivated literature of Spain’s elder sister, Ttalian ex- 
ample penetrated deeply, creating anew style, which was perfected by Boscani 
and Garcilasso de la a It was during the reign of Juan TI. of Castile 
extending from 1407 to 1454—that the attempt to form an Italian school 
in Spain was first made. This king, who was utterly unfitted to govern, 
and who left all the cares of state to the Constable Alvaro de Luna, was 
learned and studious, a great encourager of poetry, and himself a maker 
of verses. But the chief impulse which the progress of poetry received, 
arose from the exertions made by the Marquis of Villena and the Mar- 
quis of Santillana, noblemen of the highest rank, and possessing talents 
of no mean order. Enrique de Villena, the near kinsman of Juan IE. 
and, for a time, Grand Master of the Order of Calatrava, addicted him- 
self almost wholly to literature, his favourite studies, besides poetry and 
history, being philosophy, mathematics, astrology, and alchemy ; the last 
pursuits, indeed, he urged so far as to acquire for himself the reputation 
of a necromancer, and thus give occasion to the destruction of an im- 
mense quantity of rare books, which, after his death, were burnt by an 
ignorant Dominican monk, one Lope de Barrientos, the king’s confessor. 
Villena was the author of an elaborate work on carving; but, however 
interesting the subject in a gastronomical point of view, he would have 
ponenree little claim to literary reputation had he confined himself to 

is treatise on the “ Arte Cisoria.” He wrote another on the “ Gaya 
Sciencia,” which is unfortunately lost, as well as the translations which 
he made of the “ Rhetorica” of Cicero, the ‘ Divina Commedia” of 
Dante, and a part of his version of the “ Eneid of Virgil.” A work, in 
twelve chapters, called ‘“ The Labours of Hercules,” which survived him 
for nearly a century, is that by which he deserves best to be remembered, 
as the language is good, and the general composition not without power 
and grace. His immediate follower, Macias, should be mentioned here, 
not only for his poetry, but for the tragical fate that befel him, which 
alone is worth relating: — 

Macias “El Enamorado, or The Lover,” as he is called par ercellence, was a 
Gallician gentleman, in the service of the Marquis of Villena, and became 
enamoured of a maiden attached to the same princely household as himself. But 
the lady, though he won her love, was married, under the authority of the 
‘marquis, to a knight of Voreana. Still Macias in no degree restrained his passion, 
-but continued to express it to her in his verses, as he had done before. The 
husband was naturally offended, and complained of it to the marquis, who, after 
‘in vain rebuking his follower, used his power as Grand Master of the Order of 
‘Calatrava, and cast Macias into prison. But there he only devoted himself more 
passionately to the thoughts of his lady, and, by his persevering love, still more 
.provoked her husband, who, secretly following him to his prison at Arjonilla, and 
watching him one day as he chanced to be singing of his love and his sufferings, 
was so stung by jealousy, that he cast a dart through the gratings of the window, 
“and killed the unfortunate poet, with the name of his lady still trembling on his 
lips. The sensation produced by the death of Macias was such as belongs only to 
an imaginative age, and to the sympathy felt for one who perished because he was 
both a troubadour and a lover. All men who desired to be thought cultivated 
mourned his fate. His few poems, in his native Gallician, became generally 
known, and were greatly admired. Praised by every succeeding poct, from the 

tis of Villena himself to Calderon and Lope, the name of Macias passed into 
a proverb, and became synonymous with the highest and tenderest love. 


A much higher rank in literature than that occupied by Villena must 
‘be ,assigned to the Marquis de Santillana, a member of the illustrious 
‘family of Mendoza, which has sometimes ‘claimed the Cid for its founder, 




















and which, with a long succession of honours, reaches down to our own 
times;; Unlike his friend Villena, the Marquis of Santillana was a distin- 
guished, soldier, and though involved, from his birth and position, in 
affairs of; state at a period of great confusion and violence, cultivated 

with great earnestness and success. His creed was this: that 
‘knowledge ‘neither blunts the point of the lance, nor weakens the arm 
that wields a knightly sword ;” and what he established in theory he 
enforced by practice. In the poetry of Santillana the traces of Italian 
culture are very evident. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio were his 
favourites, and he it was who introduced the Italian form of the sonnet into 
Spain. Of the many poems which he wrote, the most important is one 
approaching the form of a drama, called the “‘Comedieta de Ponza,”’ 
founded on the story of a disastrous sea-fight with the Genoese, in the 
year 1435. Though there is much in it that is unskilful and pedantic in 
combination of allegory with fact, the versification is easy and flowing ; 
and some passages adapted from the “ Inferno” of Dante are skilfully in- 
troduced. A more popular—if not a more important—work than this, by 
Santillana, is a collection of rhymed proverbs, called “ Centiloquio,” 
partly derived from Scripture and partly from the current expressions of 
the common people. of Spain, amongst whom proverbial wisdom has 
always. been so rife. The chief value of the “ Centiloquio” arises from the 
fact of their being the oldest collection of proverbs made in modern times. 
They were printed as early as 1496, and went through nine or ten 
editions in the course of the next century. 

Juan de Mena is the next poet of note, and, cultivating the courtly style 
introduced by the Marquis of Santillana, became, from his position about: 
the king, a sort of poet laureate without the title. He also adopted the 
Italian model, and followed Dante, as well in his “ Coronation,” as in a 
longer poem, called “The Labyrinth,” but nevertheless the Castilian 
language made more progress under his hands than it had done for a long 
period before. 

‘¢ But while verse was so much cultivated,” says Mr. Ticknor, “ prose, 
though not less regarded, and coming properly into the fashionable litera- 
ture of the age, made some progress.” ‘There were two prose writers in 
the.reign of John II. who deserve particular mention. The first is, Fernan 
Gomez de Cibdareal, the king’s physician and familiar friend, whose letters 
are very amusing, from the simple and natural tone that pervades them, 
the eourt gossip which they relate, and the stories which they contain. 
One of these, written to the Bishop of Orense, giving an account of the 
death of John II., is affecting from its earnest simplicity. The following 
passage is interesting. After sincerely lamenting his royal master, he 
says:— 

Three hours before he gave up the ghost, he said to me, “ Bachelor Cibdareal, I 
ought te have been born the son of a tradesman, and then I should have been a 
friar of Abrojo, and not a king of Castile.” And then he asked pardon of all 
about him, if he had done them any wrong, and bade me ask it for him of those of 
whom he could not ask it himself. I followed him to his grave in St. Paul’s, and 
then came to this lonely room in the suburbs, for I am now so weary of life that I 
do not think it will be a difficult matter to loosen me from it, much as men com- 
monly fear death. Two days ago I went to see the queen; but I found the palace, 
from the top to the bottom, so empty, that the house of the Admiral and that of 
_Count Benevente are better served. 


Fernan Perez de Guzman, a member of one of the noblest families of 
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Spain, and an ancestor of Garcilasso de la Vega, is the second of these 
prose writers; and his work, called “ Genealogies and Portraits,” forms an 
interesting collection of sketches of the lives, characters, and ‘families of 
several of the principal persons of his time, such as Henry III., John II., 
the Constable Alonso de Luna, and the Marquis of Villena. It is manly 
in its tone, and marked with vigorous and original thought. 

Prose writing of sufficient value to mark the gradual improvement of 
Spanish literature, was illustrated, also, in the reign of Henry IV., the 
suocessor of John II.; the most eminent writers being Juan de Lucena, 
Alfonso de Ja Torre, Almela, Ortiz, and Fernando del Pulgar; the last, 
the author of the “Claros Varones de Castiila,” in purpose similar to the 
“¢ Portraits” of Guzman, but in style considerably superior. 

A few lines only remain for us to speak of the family of the Manriques, 
who have left their names on perpetual record as poets, statesmen, and 
soldiers, and whom we find justly described as men “ suited to the age in 
which they lived, and marked with its strongest cliaracteristics.” They 
belonged to the same race as the Laras of the old ballads and chronicles, 
and were worthy descendants of a line so illustrious. The two brothers, 
Rodrigo and Gomez Maurique, were distinguished soldiers and not un- 
distinguished poets ; but the most celebrated of the name was Jorge Man- 
rique, the son of Rodrigo, and author of that \beautiful poem, “The 
Coplas de Manrique,” which, to those who are not familiar with the ori- 
ginal Castilian, loses none of its value in the admirable translation of 
Professor Longfellow. We would quote from his version, had not the 
absence of a law of international copyright between this country and the 
United States placed the whole of his works, in the cheapest form, at the 
command of every purchaser. On the Coplas themselves, Mr. Ticknor 
remarks, ‘ No earlier poem inthe Spanish language, if we except some 
of the early ballads, is to be compared with these for depth and truth of 
feeling ; and few of any subsequent period have reached the beauty or 

wer of its best portions,” 

In this hasty and necessarily imperfect outline of the early literature of 
Spain, we have reached the close of the first great period by which its 
annals are distinguished, and in terminating onr notice we cannot do 
better than append to our sketch the observations which the author, to 
whom we have been so much indebted, has made upon the predecessors 
of that age which brought forth such names as those of Garcilasso, of 
Lepe de Vega, of Cervantes, of Quevedo, and of Calderon de la Barca; 
names for ever associated with the glory of the most glorious period of 
the history of their land. 

Poetry, or the love of poetry, made progress with the great advancement of the 
nation. The language of Castile had already asserted its supremacy, and, with 
the old Castilian spirit of cultivation, was spreading into Andalusia and Arragon, 
and planting itself amid the ruins of the Moorish power on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean. Chronicle writing was become frequent, and had begun to take the 
forms of regular history. The drama was advanced as far as the “ Celestina” in 
prose, and the more strictly scenic efforts of Torres Naharro in verse. Romance 
writing was at the height of its success; and the old ballad spirit—the true foun- 
dation.of Spanish poetry—had received a new impulse and richer materials from 
the contests in which all Christian Spain had borne a part amidst the moun- 
tains of Granada, and from the wild tales of the feuds and adventures of rival 
factions within the walls of that devoted city. Everything, indeed, announced @ 


decided movement in the literature of the nation, and almost everything seemed 
to fayour:and facilitate it. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuarptrr XXXIX. 


MR. BRAGG’S KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


‘THe reader will now have the kindness to consider that Mr. Puffington 
has undergone his swell huntsman, Dick Bragg, for three whole years, 
during which time it was difficult to say whether his winter's service or 
his summer’s impudence was most oppressive. Either way, Mr. Puffing- 
ton had had enough both of him and the honours of hound-keeping. Mr. 
Bragg was not a judicious tyrant. He lorded it too much over Mr. 
Pufington ; was too fond of showing himself off, and exposing his 
master’s ignorance before the servants, and field. A stranger would 
have thought that Mr. Bragg, and not “ Mr. Puff,” as Bragg called him, 
kept the hounds. Mr. Puffington took it pretty quietly at first, Br 
inundating him with what they did at the Duke of Downeybird’s, Lo 
Reynard’s, and the other great places in which he had lived, till he almost 
made Puff believe that such treatment was a necessary consequence of 
hound-keeping. Moreover, the cost was heavy, and the promised sub- 
scriptions almost wholly imaginary; even if they had been paid, they 
would not have covered a quarter of the expense Mr. Bragg run him to, 
and, worst of all, there was an increasing instead of a diminishing ex- 
penditure. Trust a servant for keeping things up to the mark. 

All things, however, “have an end, and Mr. Bragg began to get to the 
end of Mr. Puff’s patience. As he got older he got fonder of his five- 
ag notes, and began to scrutinise bills and ask questions ; to be, as 

. Bragg said, “very little of the gentleman,” in short. Bragg, 
however, being quite one of your “ make-hay-while-the-sun-shines” sort, 
and knowing too well the style of man to calculate on a lengthened 
duration of office, just put on the steam of extravagance, and seemed 
inclined to try how much he could spend him. His bills for draft hounds 
were enormous; he was continually chopping and changing his horses, 
often almost without consulting his master; he had a perfect museum of 
saddles and bridles, in which every invention and variety of bit was 
exhibited; and he had paid as much as eight-and-twenty pounds to 
different “‘valets” and grooms for invaluable recipes for cleaning leather 
breeches and gloves. Altogether, Bragg overdid the thing; and when Mr. 
Puffington, in the solitude of a wet winter’s day, took pen, ink, and paper, 
and drew outa “balance sheet,” he found that on the average of six brace 
foxes to the season, they had cost him about three hundred pound a-head, 
It was true that Bragg always returned five or six-and-twenty brace; 
but that was as between Bragg and the public, as between Bragg and 
his master the smaller figure was the amount. 

Mr. Puffington had had enough of it, and he now thought if he could 
get Mr. Sponge (who he still believed to be a sporting author on his 
travels) to immortalise him, he might retire into privacy, and talk of 
“when I kept hounds,” “when J hunted the country,” “ when J wag 
master of hounds J did this, and J did that,” and fuss, and be important, 
as we often see X-masters of hounds when they go out with other packs. 
It was this erroneous impression with regard to Mr. Spomge that took 
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peste rete hoe Remnant ots, sh Sreblaten! 
as detailed in our twenty-fourth chapter ; an occasio when he 
Socom § oven Sidon svi Bi bei be ! Feountry, an 
era gad 8 ig Big on his. expulsion, from 
awleyford Court, as it was tsi Qpenin 
a route by which he might escape from the Bs ap ye em 
and the persecution of his huntsman. 

Bi 04 will therefore now have the kindness to consider Mr. 

of Mr. Sponge’s note, volunteering a, visit. 

with ga and c steps our friend hurried off to the kennel, to 
comsiatelenas the intollleente & to Mr. Bragg of an intended honour that 
he iaeag hoped would have the effect of extinguishing that great 

umi 

y gee Sar Rae kennel, he learned from the old feeder, Jack Horsehide, 
who, as usual, was sluicing the flags with water, that Mr. Bragg was in 
the house (a house that had been the steward’s in the days of the former 
owner of Hanby House). Thither Mr. Puffington proceeded ; and the 
front oe being open he entered, and made for the little parlour on the * 
right. Opening the door without knocking, what should he discover but 
the swell huntsman, Mr. Bragg, full fig, cap on his head, best scarlet and 
leathers, astride a saddle-stand, sitting for his portrait! 

“ 0, dim it!” exclaimed Bragg, clasping the front of the stand asf 
it was a horse, and throwing himself off, an operation that had the effect 
of bringing the new saddle on which he was seated bang on the floor. 
“QO, sc-e-e-use me, sir,’ ” seeing it was his master, “I thought it was my 
servant; but this, sir,” continued he, blushing and looking: as foolish as 
men caught i in such an act generally do—* but this, sir, is my friend, 
Mr. Ruddle, the painter, sir—yes, sir—very talented young man, sir— 
asked me to sit for my portrait, sir—is going to publish’ a series of 
portraits of all the best huntsmen in England, sir.’ 

** And masters of hounds,” interposed Mr. Ruddle, casting a sheep’s 
eye at Mr. Puffington. 

“ And masters of hounds, sir,” repeated Mr. Bragg; “ yes, sir, and 
masters of hounds, sir;” Mr. Bragg being still somewhat flurried at the 

unexpected intrusion. 

wi Ah, well,” interrupted Mr. Puffington, who was still eager about his 
mission, “ we'll talk about that after. At present I’m come to tell you,” 
continued he, holding up Mr. Sponge’s note, “that we must brush up a 


litle —polish up a little—going to have a visit of inspection from the 
great Mr Sponge. ws moe yrs 

“Indeed, {sir!” replied Mr. Bragg, with the slightest possible touch of 
his cap, which he still kept on. ‘“ Mr. Sponge, sir!—indeed, sir—Mr. 
Sponge, ; sirpray who may he be, sir?” 

h—why—hay —hum—haw—he’s Mr. Sponge, you know—been 

hunting with | Lord ‘Seamperdale, you know—great sportsman, in fact 
gteat.authority, you know.” 

a: Indeed—great authority is he—indeed—oh—yes—thinks so p’ = 





setSc~ere-use me, sir, but date say, sir, I’ve fegio’ ‘nent more, sir, than 


knew, sir.” 
“* Welly:but) you «musn’t tell ‘him so,” observed Mr. Puflington, fearfl 


c thati Bragg shighht spoil sport: 


' © Ohy tell him—no,” sneered Bragg, with i jetk ‘of the head ; |“ tell 











fase? Pm not exactly such a jackass ckass as that’; on the contrary ry, Tl 

“Hinke' things pleasant, dix page his milk for him, sir, in short, sir.” 
“© Sugar his milk!” exclaimed Mr. Paffington, who was only a mattér- 
‘Of-fact’ mats “sugar his milk—I dare say he takes tea.” 

2"'@Well, ‘then, sugar his tea,” replied Bragg, with a smile; adding, 
‘Can “commodate myself to circumstances,” at the same time taking off 

hig ao setting a chair for his master. 

“Thank you, but I'm not going to stop,” replied Mr. Puffington; “I 
only came up to let you know who you had to expect, so that you might 
Naar A 10w—have all on the square, you know—best horses—best 
‘hounds—best appearance in general, you know.” 

"That Pil attend to,” replied Mr. Bragg—‘“ that /’ll attend to,” 
repeated he, with an emphasis on the J’/l, as much as to say, “ don't you 
meddle with what doesn’t concern you.” 

Mr. Puffington would fain have rebuked him for his impertinence, as 
“indeed he often would fain have rebuked him, but Mr. Bragg had so 
overpowered him with science, and impressed him with the necessity of 
‘keeping him, albeit’ Mr. Be oe was sensible that he killed very few 
foxes, that having put up with him so long that it would never do.to risk 
a quarrel which might lose him the chance of getting rid of him and the 
hounds altogether; therefore, Mr. Puffington, instead of saying “ you 
dimmed conceited humbug, get out of this,” or indulging in any obser- 
vations that might lead to controversy, said, with a satisfied, confidential 
nod of the head— 

‘I’m sure you will—I’m gure you will,” and took his departure, leaving 
Mr. Bragg to remount the saddle-stand, and take the remainder of his 
sitting. 

CuarpTer XL. 
MR. PUFFINGTON’S DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS. 


Peruaps it was fortunate that Mr. Bragg did take the kennel manage- 
ment upon himself, or there is no saying but what with that and the 
house department, coupled with the usual fussyness of a bachelor, that 
the event might have proved too much for our master. The notice of 
the intended visit was short; and there were invitations to send out, and 
answers to get, bedrooms to prepare, and culinary arrangements to 
make— arrangements that people in town, with all their tradespeople at 
their elbows, can have no idea of the difficulty of effecting in the country. 
Mr. Puffington was fully employed. 

In addition to thé parties mentioned in his note to Lord Scamperdale, 
viz., Washball, Charley Slapp, and Lumpleg, were Parson Blossomnose, 
and Mr. Fossick of the Flat Hat Hunt, who declined—Mr. Crane, of 
Crane Hall, and Captain Guano, late of the Spotted Horse Marines, who 
accepted.. Mr. Spraggon was a sort of volunteer, at all events an un- 
desired guest, unless his lordship accompanied him. It so happened that 
the least wanted guest was the first to arrive. 

Lord Scamperdale, knowing our friend Jack was not over affluent, had 
no idea of spoiling him by too much luxury, and asthe. railway, would 
serve a certain distance in the line of Hanby House, he despatched Jack 
to the Over-shoes-over-boots station with the dog-cartyiand told: him:he 

‘would ‘be: sure to’ find a bus, or to: gét’ some sort of eonvéyance at the 
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Squandercash station to take him up to our friend, Puffington’s; at all 
events, his lordship added to himself, «if he doesn't, it'll do him no harm 
ee ie sili oe to carry his bag.” i 

The latter was the case, the station-master assured Jack on. 
his arrival at Squandercash that was a "bus, or a mail gig, or a, 
something to every other train, there was nothing in connexion with the, 
one that brought him, nor would he undertake to leave his carpet bag at 
ae House before breakfast wea the next morning. . 

was highly enraged, and/proceeded to squiut his inside out, 

and abuse all a ha and chairmen, and Sssstors eit kao and 

clerks, and porters, vowing that railways were the greatest nuisances 

under the sun—that they were a perfect impediment instead of a facility 

to i d declared that formerly a gentleman had nothing to do 

but order his four horses, and have them turned out at every stage as he 

instead of being stopped in the ridicklous manner he then was ; 

and he strutted and stamped about the station as if he would put a stop 
to the whole concern. 

His vehemence and big talk operated favourably on the cockney 
station-master, who, thinking he must be a duke, or some great man, 
began to consider how to get him forwarded. It being only a thinly 
populated district—though there was a station equal to any mercantile 
emergency, indeed to the requirements of the whole county —he ran the 


resources of the immediate neighbourhood through his mind, and at 
length was obliged to admit—humbly and respectfully—that he really 
was afraid Muggins'’s donkey was the only available article. 


Jack fumed and bounced at the very mention of such a thing, vowing 
that it was a downright insult to propose it; and he was so bumptious that 
the station-master, who had nothing to gain by the transaction, sought 
the privacy of the electric telegraph office, and left him to vent the 
balance of his wrath upon the porters. 

Of sm they could do nothing more than the king of their little 
colony had su , and finding there was no help for it, Mr. Spraggon 
at last or pag humiliation, and set off to follow young Muggins 
with his bag on the donkey, in his best top boots, worn under his 
trousers, an unpleasant operation to any one, but especially to a man like 
Jack, who preferred wearing his tops out against the flaps of his friends’ 
saddles, rather than his soles by walking upon them. However, n i 
said yes, and cocking his flat hat jauntily on his head, he stuck a cheroot 
in his mouth, and went smoking and swaggering on, looking—or rather 
ase, Ae te at every body he met, as much as to say, “ Don’t 

‘m walking from necessity—it is because I like it !” 
third cheroot brought Jack and his suite within sight of Hanby 


House. 
| “i had about got all the fuss of his preparations, 
arran a the Ville of the guests, of those scarcely less important 


personages—their servants, allotted the stables, and rehearsed the wines, 

when a chance glance through the gaily furnished drawing-room window 
discovered Jack trudging up the trimly-kept avenue. : 

“Here's” that’ nasty Jack nm,” exclaimed he, eyeing Jack 

aggi along; adding, “ 1’ll be bound to say he'll never think 

hy feet if I don’t go to meet him.” 2 


iO 













with . ya white advanced cheerily to do so. 


Jack, who was more used to “cold shoulder” than cordial receptions; 
uinted and stared with surprise at the unwonted warmth, so different:to 
reir last interview, when Jack was fresh out of his clay-hole in Bolsover 
Brick Fields ; but not being easily put.out of his way, he just took Puff as 
Puff took him. They talked of Seam and they talked of F 
face, and the number of foxes he had killed, the price of corn, and the 
difference its lowness made in the keep of hounds and horses. Alto- 
gether they were very “thick.” 

“And how’s our friend Sponge?” asked Puffington, as the conversa- 
tion at length began to flag. 

“ Oh, he’s nicely,”’ replied Jack; adding, “ hasn’t he come yet ?” 

“« Not that I've seen,” answered Puffington ; adding, “I thought, per- 
haps, you might come together.” 

“ No,” runted Jack; ‘he comes from Jawleyford’s, you know; I'm 
from Woodmansterne.” 

“‘ We'll go and see if he’s come,” observed Puffington, opening a door 
in the garden-wall, into which he had manceuvred Jack, communicating 
with the court-yard of the stable. 

** Here are his horses,” observed Puffington, as Mr. Leather rode 
through the great gates on the opposite side, with the renowned hunters 
in full marching order. 

Pin Monstrous fine animals they are,” said Jack, squinting intently at 
“‘ They are that,” repliedPuffington. 

Pen Sponge seems a very pleasant, gentlemanly man,” observed Mr. 
Pu on. 

“y Of, he is,” replied Jack—* quite the lady, I may say.”’ 

‘Can you tell me—can you inform me—that’s to say, can you give 
me any idea,” hesitated Puffington, “what is the usual practice—the 
usual course—the usual understanding as to the treatment of those sort 
of gentlemen?” 

“Qh, the best of everything’s good enough for them,” replied Jack; 
adding, “just as itis with me.” 

*« Ah, I don’t mean in the way of eating and drinking, but in the 
p. aes encouragement —in the way of a present, you know ?” adding— 
«« What did my lord do?” seeing Jack was slow at comprehension. 

“Oh, my lord damned him well,”’ replied Jack ; adding, with a laugh 
and a jerk of the head, “he didn't get much encouragement from 
him.” 

“ Ah, that’s the worst’ of my lord,” observed Puffington ; “he’s rather 
coarse—rather too indifferent to public opinion. In a case of this sort, 
you know, that doesn’t happen every day, or, perhaps, more than once im 
a man’s life, it’s just as well to be favourably spoken of as not, you 
know;” adding, as he looked intently at Jack—“ Do you understand me?” 

Jack, who was tolerably quick at a chance, now began to see how 
things were, and to fathom Mr. Puffington’s mistake. His ready imar 
gination immediately saw there might be something made of it, so-he 


Bema Jan pls ial thy 
“ Wh-o-o-y !” smd he, straddling out his legs, clasping his hands to- 
gether, and squinting steadily through his spectacles, to try and see, by 
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Puffington’s countenance, how much he would stand. “ Wh-o-o-y !” re- 
peated he, “I shouldn’t think—though, mind, it’s mere conjectur’, on 
my part—that you couldn’t offer him less than—twenty or five-and- 
twenty punds; or, say, from that to thirty,” continued Jack, seeing that 
Puff’s countenance remained complacent under the rise. 

“ And that you think would be sufficient ?” asked Puff; adding—<“ If 
one does a thing at all, you know, it’s as well to do it handsomely.” 

“ True,” replied Jack, sticking out his great thick lips, “true. I’m 
a great advocate for doing things handsomely. Many a row I have 
with my lord for thanking fellows, and saying he'll remember them, in- 
stead of giving them sixpence or a shilling; but really I should say, if 
res were to give him forty or fifty pund—say a fifty-pund note, he'd 


The rest of the sentence was lost by the appearance of Mr. Sponge, 
cantering up the avenue on the conspicuous piebald. Mr. Pufhngton 
and Mr. Spraggon greeted him as he alighted at the door. 

Sponge was quickly followed by Tom Washball; then came Charley 
Slapp and Lumpleg, and Captain Geies came in a gig. Mutual bows 
and bobs and shakes of the hand being exchanged, amid offers of “ any- 
thing before dinner” from the host, the guests were at length shown to 
their respective apartments, from which in due time they emerged look- 
ing like so many bridegrooms. 

First came the worthy master of the hounds himself, in his scarlet dress- 
coat, lined with white satin; Tom Washball, and Charley Slapp also 
sported Puff’s uniform; while Captain Guano, who was proud of his leg, 
sported the uniform of the Muffington Hunt—a,pea-green coat lined 
with yellow, and a yellow collar, white shorts with gold garters, and black 
silk stockings. 

Spraggon had been obliged to put up with Lord Scamperdale’s second 
“best coat, his lordship having taken the best one himself; but it was 
passable enough by candle-light, and the seediness of the blue cloth was 
relieved by a velvet collar and @ new set of the Flat Hat Hunt buttons, 
“F. H. H.” writhing in contortions—riveted on a gilt ground. Mr. Sponge 
wore a plain scarlet with a crimson velvet collar, and a bright fox on the 
frosted ground of a gilt button, with tights as before ; and when Mr. Crane 
arrived he was found to be attired in a dress composed partly of Mr. 
Puffington’s, and partly of the Muggeridge, Hunt uniform—the red coat 
of the former surmounting the white shorts and black stockings of the 
other. Altogether, however, they were uncommonly smart, and it is to 
be hoped that they appreciated each other. 

The dinner was sumptuous. Puff, of course, was in the chair; and Cap- 
tain Guano coming last into the room, and being very fond of office, was 
vice. When men run to the “noble science” of gastronomy, they 
generally outstrip the ladies in the art of dinner giving, for they admit of 
no makeweight, or mere ornamental dishes, but concentrate the cook’s 
energies on sterling and approved dishes. Everything men set on is 
meant to be eat. Above all, men are not too fine to have the plate- 
warmer in the room, the deficiency of hot plates having proved fatal to 
many afine feast. It was evident that Puff prided himself on his table. 
His linen was the finest and whitest, his cut-glass the most elegant 
and ‘transparent, his plate the brightest, and his wines the most costly 
and recherché, Like many people, however, who are not much in’ the 
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habit'of dinner giving, he was anxious and fussy, too intent upon making 
people ‘comfortable to allow of their being so, and too anxious to get 
vietuals and drink to their throats to allow of their enjoying either. 
is(\Hemot only produced a tremendous assortment of wines—Hock, Sau- 
terne, Champagne, Barsack, Burgundy, but descended into endless varie- 
lies of sherries and Madeiras. These e pressed upon people, always in- 
sisting that the last sample was the best. 

Like the lady with the two lovers, many of the guests thought “how 
happy they could be with half the quantity.” 

n these hospitable exertions Puffington was ably assisted by Captain 
Guano, who, being fond of wine, came in for a good quantity; he first 
of all asking every one to take wine with him, and then in return every 
one asking him to do the same with them. The great captain, noisy and 
talkative at all times, began to be boisterous almost before the cloth was 
| drawn. | 

Puffington was equally promiscuous with his after-dinner wines. He 
had all sorts of clarets, and “curious old ports,” without end. The 
did not seem to have any objection to spoil their digestions for the next 
day, and took whatever he produced with the greatest alacrity. 
Lengthened were the candle examinations, solemn the sips, and sounding 
the smacks that preceded the delivery of their judgments. 

The conversation, which at first was altogether upon wine, gradually 
diverged upon sporting, and they gradually brewed up a very considerable 
cry. Foremost among the noisy ones was Captain Guano. He seemed 
inclined to take the shine out of everybody. 

“Oh! if they could but find a good fox that would give them a run of 
ten miles—say, ten miles—just ten miles would satisfy him—say, from 
Barnesley Wold to Chingforde Wood, or from Carleburg Clump to 
Wetherden Head. He was going to ride his famous horse Jack-a- Dandy 
—the finest horse that ever was foaled! No day too long for him—no 
pace too great for him—no fence too stiff for him—no brook too broad for 
him.” 

Tom Washball, too, talked as if wearing a red coat was not the only 
purpose for which" he hunted; and altogether they seemed to be an 
amazing, sporting, hard-riding set. 

When at length they retired to bed, it struck each man as he followed 
his neighbour up stairs that the one before him walked very crookedly. 


Cuapter XLI. 


A DAY WITH MR. PUFFINGTON’S HOUNDS. 


Day dawned bright and cheerfully. If there was rather more sun 
than the strict rules of Beckford prescribe, still sunshine is not a thing to 
quarrel with under any circumstances—certainly not for a gentleman to 
quarrel with who wants his place seen to advantage on the oceasion of a 
meet of hounds. Everything at Hanby House was in apple-pie order. 
All the stray leaves that the capricious wintry winds still kept, raising 
from ‘unknown. quarters, and whisking about the trim lawns, were 
hunted and caught, while a heavy iron roller passed over the. Kensington 
gravel, pressing out the hoof ns wheel-marks of thé previous day. The 
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servants were up betimes, preparing the house for those that were in it, 
and a déjetiner @ la fourchette for chance customers. 

They were equally busy at the stable. Although Mr. Bragg did pro- 
fess such indifference for Mr. Sponge’s opinion, he nevertheless thought 
it might perhaps be as well to be condescending to the stranger. 
djeitihigte he ordered his whips to be on the alert, to tie their ties 
and put on their boots as they ought to be, and to hoist their caps 
beeomingly on the appearance of our friend. Bragg, like a good many 
huntsmen, had a sort of tariff of politeness, that he indicated by the 
manner in which he saluted the field. To a lord, he made a sweep of his 
cap like the dome of St. Paul’s; a baronet came in for about half as 
much; a knight, to a quarter. Bragg had also a sort of City or mone- 

tariff of politeness—a tariff that was oftener called in requisition than 
the ‘ Debrett” one, in Mr. Puffington’s country. To a good “tip,” 
he vouchsafed as much cap as he gave to a lord; to a middling “tip,” he 
gave a sort of move that might either pass for a touch of the cap or a 
more comfortable adjustment of it to his head; a very small “tip” had 
a forefinger to the peak; while he who gave nothing at all got a good 
stare, or a Good morning! or something of that sort. A man watching 
the arrival of the field could see who gave the fives, who the fours, who 
the threes, who the twos, who the ones, and who the great 0s. 

But to our day with Mr. Puffington’s hounds. 

Our over-night friends were not quite so brisk in the morning as the 
servants and parties outside. Puffington’s “mixture” told upon a good 
many of them. Washball had a headache, so had Lumpleg; Crane 
was seedy; and Captain Guano, sea-green. Soda-water was in great 

est. 

There was a splendid breakfast, the table and sideboard looking as if 
Fortnum and Mason or Morel had opened a branch establishment at 
Hanby House. Though the staying guests could not do much for the 
good things set out, it is satisfactory to say that they were not wasted, for 
the place was fairly taken by storm shortly before the advertised hour of 
meeting ; and what at one time looked like a most extravagant supply, 
at another seemed likely to prove a deficiency. Each man helped himself 
to whatever he fancied, without waiting for the ceremony of an invitation, 
in the usual style of fox-hunting hospitality. , 

A few minutes before eleven, a “gently Rantaway,” accompanied 
by a slight crack of a whip, drew the seedy and satisfied parties to 
the aiid window, to see Mr. Bragg pass along with his hounds. They 
were just gliding noiselessly over the green sward, Mr. Bragg rising in 
his stirrups, as spruce as a fighting-cock, with his thorough-bred bay gam- 
bolling and pawmg with delight at the frolic of the hounds, some cluster- 
ing around him, others shooting forward a little, as if to show how 
obediently they would return at his whistle. Mr. Bragg, we may 
observe, is known as the whistling huntsman, and is a great man for tele- 
graphing and signalising with his arms, and boasts that he can make 

so handy that they can do everything, except pay the turnpike- 
gates. At his appearance the men all began to shuffle to the passage and 
entrance-hall, to look for their hats and whips; and presently there was 
pe ia outpouring of red coats upon the lawn, all straddling and 
ling as men in boots and breeches generally straddle and waddle. 
Then Mr. Bragg, seeing an audience, with a slight whistle and waive of 
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his right arm, wheeled his forces round, and trotted gaily towards where 
our guests had grouped themselves, within the light iron railing that 
separated the smooth slope from the field. As he reined in his horse, he 

his cap an atrial sweep, taking off perpendicularly, and finishing at 
horse’s ears—an example that was immediately followed by the 
whips, and also by Mr. Bragg’s second horseman, Tom Stot. 

** Good morning, Mister Bragg!—Good morning, Mister Bragg!— 
Good mornimg, Mister Bragg!” burst from the assembled spectators ; for 
Mr.*Bragg is one of those people that one occasionally meets whom every 
body “ Misters.” Mister Bragg, rising in his stirrups with a gracious 
smile, passed a. very polite bow along the line. 

“ Here’s a fine morning, Mr. Bragg,” observed Tom Washball, who 
thought it knowing to talk to servants. 

“Yas, sir,” replied Bragg, “yas,” with a slight inclination to cap; 
“‘ y-a-y-ther more san, p'raps, than desirable,” continued he, raising his 
face towards the heavens; “ but still by no means a bad day, sir—no, sir 
—by no means a bad day, sir.” 

“ Hounds looking well,” observed Charley Slap between the whiffs of 
@ cigar. 

Yas, sir,” said Bragg-—“ yas,” looking around them with a self- 
satisfied smile; adding, ‘so they ought—so they ought, indeed; if J 
can’t bring-a pack out as they should be, don’t know who can.” 

“Why, here’s our old Rummager, I declare!” exclaimed Spraggon, 
who, having vaulted the iron hurdles, was now among the pack. 
“Why, here’s our old Rummager, I declare!’ repeated he, laying his 
whip on the head of « solemn-looking black and white hound, somewhat 
down in the toes, and looking as if he was about done generally. 

“Sc-e-e-use me, sir,” replied Bragg, leaning over his horse’s shoulder, 
and whispering into Jack's ear; “ sc-e-e-use me, sir, but drop that, sir, 
if you please, sir.” 

“ Drop what?” asked Jack, squinting through his great tortoise-shell- 
rimmed spectacles up into Bragg’s face. 

‘Bout knowing of that ’ound, sir,” whispered Bragg; “the fact is, 
sir,—we call him Merryman, sir; master don’t know I got him from you, 
sir.” 

“ Q-o-0,” replied Jack, squinting, if possible, more frightfully than 
before. 

*‘ Ah, that’s the hound I offered to Seamperdale,” observed Puffington, 
seeing the movement, and coming up to where Jack stood; “ that’s the 
hound I offered to Scamperdale,” repeated he, talking the old dog’s head 
between his hands. “ There’s no better hound in the world than this,”’ 
continued he, patting and smoothing him ; “and no better bred hound 
either,” added he, rubbing the dog’s sides with his whip. 

“ How is he bred?” asked Jack, who knew the hound’s pedigree better 
than he did his own. 

“Why, I got him from Reynard,—no, I mean from Downeybird— 
the Duke, you know; but he was bred by Fitzwilliam—by his Singwell 
out of Darling, Singwell was by the Rutland Rallywood out of Tavistock 
Rhapsody ; but to make a long story short, he’s lineally descended from 
the Beaufort Justice.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Jack, hardly able to contain himself; “ that’s 
undeniable blood.” 
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. “ Well, I'm glad to hear you say so;” replied Puffington. “J” 
tochéar you say 80, for yout uni seit ies dite a r pols 
and I confess I have a warm side to that Beaufort Justicé bliod™”"""" >" 

% Don’t wonder at it,” replied Jack, laughing his waistebit ‘strinigg off. 

“The great Mr. Warde,” continued Mr. Puffington; “who! was justly. 

ial to his own sort, had never any objection to’ breeding’ fromthe 
ufort Justice.” a oe gee clpemepee 

_“ No, nor nobody else that knew what he was about,” replied Jack; 
re away to conceal his laughter. : 

“ We should be moving, I think, sir,” observed Bragg, anxious to’ put 
an end to the conversation ; “ we should be moving, I think, sir,” repeated 
he, with a rap of his forefinger against his cap peak. “It’s past 
oat: added he, looking at his gold watch, and shutting it against his 
cheek. 

** What do you draw first ?” asked Jack. 

“‘ Draw—draw—draw,” replied Puffington. ‘Oh, we'll draw Rabbit- 
borough Gorse—that’s a new cover I’ve inclosed on my pro-o-rperty.” 

“« Sc-e-e-use me, sir,” replied Bragg, with a smile, and another rap of 
the opi “ se-e-e-use me, sir, but I’m going to Hollyburn Hanger first.” 

* Ah, well, Hollyburn Hanger,” replied Puffington, complacently ; 
‘either will do very well.” 

If Puff had proposed Hollyburn Hanger, Bragg would have said Rab- 
bitborough Gorse. 

The move of the hounds caused a rush of gentlemen to their horses, 
and there was the usual scramblings up, and fidgetings, and funkings, 
and who-o-haying and drawing of girths, and taking up of curbs, and 
lengthening and shortening of stirrups. 

Captain Guano couldn’t get his stirrups to his liking anyhow. “’Ord 
hang these leathers,” roared he, clutching up a stirrup-iron; “who the 
devil would ever.have sent one out hunting with a pair of new stirrup- 
leathers ?” 

“Hang you and the stirrup-leathers,” growled the groom, as his 
master rode away ; ‘ you’re always wantin’ sumfin to find fault with. I’m 
blowed if it arn’t a disgrace to an oss to carry such a man,” added he, 
eyeing the chetsnut fidgeting and wincing as the captain worked away at 
the stirrups. 

Mr. Bragg trotted briskly on with the hounds, preceded by Joe Banks 
the first whip, and having Jack Swipes, the second, and Tom Stot, riding 
together behind him, to keep the crowd off the hounds. 

hus the cavaleade swept down the avenue, crossed the Swillingford 
turnpike, and took through a well-kept field road, which speedily brought 
them to the cover—rough, broomy, brushwood-covered banks, of about 
three acres in extent, lying on either side of the little Hollyburn Brook, 
one of the tiny streams that in angry times helped to swell the Swill into 
a river. 

“Dim all these foot people!” exclaimed Mr. Bragg, in well-feigned 
disgust, as he came in view, and found all the Swillingford snobs, all the 
tinkers, and tailors, and cobblers, and poachers, and sheep-stealers, all the 
scowling, rotten-fustianed, baggy-pocketed scamps of the country ranged 
round the cover, some with dogs, some with guns, some with snares, and 
all with sticks or staffs. “ Well, I’m dimmed if ever I seed sich a——” 
The rest of the speech being lost amidst the exclamations of—“ A! the 
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hunds!. the hunds! hoop! tally-o the hunds!” and a general rush of 
the ruffians to meet Pst : - 

Captain Guano, who had now come up, joined in the denunciation, in- 
wardly sas $f Sgr himself on the probability that the first cover, at 
least, would be drawn blank. 

Tom Washball, who was riding a very troublesome tail foremost grey, 
also censured the proceeding. 

And Mr. Puffington, still an “ amaazin’ instance of a pop’lar man,” 
exclaimed, as he rode among them, “ Ah! my good fellows, I'd rather 
you'd come up and had some ale than be disturbing the cover;” a hint 
that many of the wily ones immediately took, availing themselves of the 
absence of the butler, who had followed the hounds, to prig a couple of 
dozen of his best fiddle-handled forks while the footman was drawing 
them the ale. 

The whips being duly signalled by Bragg to their points—Banks to the 
north corner, Swipes to the south—and the field being at length drawn 
up to his liking, Mr. Bragg looked at Mr. Puffington for his signal (the 
only piece of interference he allowed him), and at a nod Mr. Bragg gave 
a waive of his cap, and the pack dashed into cover with a ery— 

“ Yo-o-icks—wind him! Yo-o-icks—pash him up !” cheered Bragg, 
standing erect in his stirrups, eyeing the hounds spreading and sniffing 
about, now this way, now that—now pushing through a thicket, now 
threading and smelling along a meuse. “ Yo-o-icks—wind him! 
Yo-o-icks—pash him up?” repeated he, cracking his whip, and moving 
slowly on. He then varied the entertainment by whistling—whistling 
in a quick, shrill key, something like the chirp of a sparrow-hawk. 

Thus the hounds rummaged and scrimmaged for some minutes. 

** No fox here,” observed Captain Guano, bringing his horse alongside 
of Mr. Bragg’s. 

“Not so sure o’ that,” replied Mr. Bragg, with a sneer, for he had a 
great contempt for the captain. ‘Not so sure o’ that,” repeated he, 
eyeing Thunderer and Galloper feathering up the brook. 

‘“‘ Hang these stirrups!” exclaimed the captain, again attempting to 
adjust them; adding, “I declare I have no seat whatever in this saddle.” 

“Nor in any other,” muttered Bragg. “ Yo-icks, Galloper! Yo-icks, 
Thunderer! Ge-e-ntly, Warrior!” continued he, cracking his whip as 
before. 

The hounds were evidently on a scent, hardly strong enough to own, 
but sufficiently indicated by their feathering, and the rush of their com- 
rades to the spot. 

“A fox for a thousand!” exclaimed Mr. Bragg, eyeing them, and 
looking at his watch. 

“Oh, d—mn me! I’ve got one stirrup longer than another now !” 
roared Captain Guano, trying the fresh adjustment. “I've got one 
stirrup longer than another!” added he, in a terrible ponte 

A short low snatch of a whimper, like the voice of a dog in a dream, 
as Nimrod described it in the Quarterly, now proceeded from Gal- 
loper, and Bragg cheered him to the echo. In another second a great 
banging brown fox burst from among the broom, and dashed down the 
little dean. What noises, what exclamations, rent the air! “ Talliho! 
talliho! talliho!” screamed a host of voices, in every variety of intona- 
tion, from the half-frantic yell of a party seeing him, down to the mere 
April.—voL. LXXXVIII. No. CCCLII. 2N 
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shout of a partaker of the prevaili idemic. Shouting is very conta 
i The horsemen gathered i "heir reins, Ca delve their 
and threw away their ci as F 

“’Ord hang it!” roared Captain Guano, “I shall never be: able to 
ride with these stirrups in this style.” 

‘Hang your stirrups!” exclaimed Charley Slapp, shooting past him ; 
adding, ‘‘ It was your saddle last time.” 

Bragg’s queer tootle of his horn, for he was full of strange blows, now 
sounded at  % low end of the cover; and, having a pet line of gaps and 
other conveniences that he knew how to turn to on the minute, he soon 
shot so far ahead as to give him the appearance (to the slow ’uns) of 
having flown. ‘ Banks and Swipes quickly had all the hounds after him, 
and. Stot, dropping his elbows, made for the road, to ride the second 
horse gently on the line. The field, as usual, divided into two parts, 
the soft riders and the hard ones—the soft riders going by the fields, 
the hard riders by the road. Messrs. Spraggon, Sponge, Slapp, Quilter, 
Rasper, and some half-dozen more, bustled after Bragg; while the worthy 
master Mr. Puffi Lumpleg, Washball, Crane, Guano, Shirker, and 
others, came pounding along the lane. There was a good scent, and the 
hounds shot across the Fleecyhaugh-water Meadows, over the hill, to 
the village of Berrington Roothings, where, the fox having been chased 
by a cur, the hounds were brought to a check on some very bad scenting- 
ground, on the common, a little to the left of the village, at the end of a 
quarter of an hour or so. The road having been very handy, the hard 
riders were there almost as soon as the soft ones; and there being no 
impediments on the common, they pushed boldly on among the now 
arr 

“ Hold hard, gentlemen !” exclaimed Mr. Bragg, rising in his stirrups, 
and telegraphing with his right arm. ‘“ Hold hard !—pray do!” added he, 
with little better success. ‘ Dim it, gentlemen, hold hard!” added he, as 
they still pressed upon the pack. “ Have a little regard for a huntsman’s 
reputation,” continued he. ‘‘ Remember that it rises and falls with the 

rt he shows”—exhortations that seemed to be pretty well lost upon 
the field, who began comparing notes as to their respective achievements, 
enlarging the leaps and magnifying the distance into double what it had 
been. Puffington and some of the fat ones sat gasping and mopping 
their brows. 

Seeing there was not much chance of the hounds hitting off the scent 
by themselves, Mr. Bragg began telegraphing with his arms to the 
whippers-in, much in the manner of the captain of a Thames steamer 
to the lad at the engine, and forthwith they drove the pack on for our 
swell huntsman to make his cast. As good luck would have it, he crossed 
the line of the fox before he had got half through his circle, and ov the 
hounds dashed, at a pace and with a cry that looked very like killing. 
Mr. Bragg was in eestasies, and rode in a manner very contrary to his 

wont, All again was life, energy, and action ; and even some who hoped 
there was an end of the thing, and that they might go home and say, as 
was generally the case, “that they had had a very good run, but not 
illed,” were induced. to go on again. 

rae all went as before. 

At end of eighteen minutes the hounds ran into their fox in the 
little green valley below Mountnessing Wood, and Mr. Bragg had him 
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stretched on the green with the baying about him, and the horses 
of the field: riders leading about Pathe Pani country people, while the 
riders stood. glorying in the splendour of the thing. All had a direct in- 
terestiim making it out as good as possible, and Mr, Bragg was quite 
ready to propesate as much praise as ever they liked to give. 

im him,” said he, turning up the fox’s grim head with his foot, 
“but Mr. Bragg’s an awkward customer for gentlemen of your de- 

iption.”” 

You. hunted him. well,” exclaimed Charley Slap, who was trumpeter 
general of the establishment. | 

‘*Qh, six,” replied Bragg, with a smirk and a condescending bow, “if 
Richard Bragg can’t kill foxes, I don't know who can.” 

Just then “ Puffington and Co.” hove in sight up the valley, their 
faces beaming with delight as the tableauzx told the tale. 

“* How many brace is that?” asked Puffington, with the most matter- 
of-course air, as he trotted up, and reined in his horse outside the 
cincle. 

*¢ Seventeen brace, your grace, I mean to say my lord, that’s to say 
sir,” replied Bragg, with the utmost confidence. 

‘¢ Seventeen brace !” sneered Jack Spraggon to Sponge; adding, in a 
whisper, “ More like seven.” 

“ And how many run to ground?” asked Puffington, alighting. 

“ Four brace,” replied Bragg, stooping to cut off the fox’s brush. 

We were wrong in saying that Bragg only allowed Puff the privilege 
of nodding his head to say when he might throw off. He let him lead 
the “lie gallop” in the kill department, as shown above. 

Mr. Puffington then presented Mr. Sponge with the brush with all 
due honours; and so, for the present at least, ended the day with Mr. 
Puffington’s hounds. 








FRENCH CONSPIRATORS.* 


Tue character of the French Socialists may be fairly judged of by the 
doctrines whieh they uphold, and 2 eer principles which they advocate. 
By them they must stand or fall. e pow antecedents and position 
in society, the conduct and character of the genuine revolutionary con- 
spirator, is more difficult to arrive at. If a lover of order and an 
upholder of society ventures to intimate that that conduct and character 
is not such as would be a guarantee that success on their part would be 
followed by anything profitable to humanity at large, his statements are 
received as only partly correct, and as coloured by opposition and partisan- 
ship. In the present instance, two remarkable publications eome to our 
assistance to enable us to sketch out some of these antecedents—some of 
these peculiarities of personal character. It is of the highest importance 
that men should know whom they have to deal with in these leaders of 
secret societies, captains of free corps, overthrowers of y resp a and eon- 
spirators against society. These publications emanate from two of them- 
selves—Chenu, a conspirator for the greater part of his life, and a Captain 
of the Guards of Citizen Caussidiére in the palmy days of the Provisional 

* Les Conspirateurs, Par A. Chenu, Ex-Capitaine des Gardes du Citoyen 
Caussidiére, Les Sociétés Secrétes. La Prefecture de Police sous Caussidiére. 
Les Corps Frances. 

La Naissance de la Republique en vier 1848, Par Lucien de la Hodde. 
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| Government ; and De la Hodde, who, from the age of ei¢htéen we ‘of 
twenty-five, has been, to use his own words, “ what ‘is ¢a triode 
that is to say, disposed to overthrow all governments } at ft ya the 
same time, by a strange inconsistency, disposed to serve soviet iene digs 
ted with the bad faith and malpractices of his co-conspi é it 
determined aide: 2 keep with the secret societies, and rn Kalersied an 
with all their gs only to destroy them. “ To’ ri that I had to 
be on a ct proud wg ied with the police; I did so. In those’ few 
words you have the mystery of my life. Ido not boast of the’ part I 
played, ‘but it has been useful to society.” M. Lucien de la Hodde was 
in fact a patriot spy! a kind of nondescript hybrid, something like a pious 





vagabond 

ossibly all that these two worthies tell us is not altogether trust+ 
worthy. It is difficult to realise to oneself the idea of men who’ have 
been a great part of their lives deceiving or conspiring, suddenly becoming 
sbapoaghiy candid and honest upon the subject of private confessions or 
public revelations. Still as ee: have chosen to come forward as writers, 
we must at least give ear to what they have to say. M. Chenu says he 
wishes to re-establish himself in the eyes of honest people; and De la 
Hodde professes to some similar praiseworthy intent. This attaches still 
more interest to their revelations; and in exposing the kind of characters 
of which these revolutionary clubs are made up, we would be far from 
throwing difficulties in the way of the honourable objects now ambitioned 
by their authors. 

When only fifteen years old, Chenu took partin the insurrection of June, 
1832, upon which occasion he was wounded and taken prisoner, but he 
was restored to liberty on acconut of his youth. Two years afterwards 
he was engaged in the riots of April, when he was again put hors de com- 
bat by a severe bayqnet wound. He appears next to have become a 
soldier; but being a dissatisfied, quarrelsome, and ungovernable character, 
he soon deserted. He then sebarned to Paris, where he became one of 
a secret society, of which a certain Copréaux was one of the leaders. 
The election is described as follows :— 

On going to his house (Copréaux’s), I saw two brethren, and friends who 
were also there awaiting my arrival, and a young girl who was busy broiling some 
mutton chops. Copréaux, in his quality of godfather, bandaged my eyes, and the 


following formulary was read to me. 
. “* Are be a Republican 
. “ Yes, 
. “Do you swear hatred to Royalty?” 


“T swear it.” 
“If you wish to be one of our secret association, know that you must obey 


every order of its chiefs. Swear absolute obedience.” 

A. “I swear it.” 

“IT proclaim you, then, member of La Société des Saisons. Good-bye, citizen. 
We shall soon meet again.” 

He went down stairs, and came up again, making as little noise as possible. 
Coptéaux unbandaged my eyes, and I saw the same two men seated by my side. 
I made up my mind to discover which of them it was who had sworn me a 
member, As to the girl, she had let the cho ops b burn during the ceremony. 


* Well,” said Copréaux, “you are one 0 Let us go and have a-glaiv of 
BR oe Psd fe Wetatene* ? 


On ‘the way 748 the’ winie-ahop, my two companions were as dumb as tomb- 
vide} Hubb to dntared the shop, one of them called out, igh-ppien who had 
teen sous!” [immediately recognised the voice of the high-pri 
initiated'me.,;1 left them, after having been witilcted ini the expenses 10 I 


A few days afterwards, Cheriu attended a meeting of the sociéty at 


PRehes 
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4m the Rue Pastourel.. He there ascertained that the leader, 
ted himself as a abagperse agent, was called Couturat; 
ond ;:leader was Goujard ;, the third was Copréaux. These meet+ 
took place every month. It was while connected with this society 
tet Chad tesa ep in the insurrection led on by Barbés and 
i,, and which was followed by prolonged imprisonment to those 
two, revolutionary chiefs. ‘Then, as at all times,” says Chenu, “the 
trels of the leaders caused an insurrection to fail, which was perhaps 
the most, formidable of any that occurred during Louis Philippe’s time, 
not so much from the number of combatants as from the impetuosity of 
the attack.” 
Goujard not having made his appearance at this insurrection, he was 
Me et and Co 2 having a arrested by the mother of the 
gi with whom he lived, Chenu became leader of the section, and hence- 
orth was placed in immediate connexion with the more important per- 
sonages of the revolutionary drama. The meetings were held at various 
wine-shops, the proprietors of which were well aware of the kind of 
rsons who thus frequented their establishments. There were t 
issensions among these leaders. They attacked one another with all 
kinds of calumnies and evil reports. Even those who had sacrificed 
everything in the cause, and who were devoted heart and soul to its 
success, were often driven away as traitors or spies. ‘I am_ per- 
suaded,” says Chenu, “that no political man of the Republican party 
was ever quite free of thesé infamous suspicions, Albert himself—the 
honest Albert—was a victim to them. The police must have been 
infinitely amused at seeing one half of a party ever accusing the other 


as spies.” 


Chenu appears to have liked Albert—Albert Ouvrier, as he was 
afterwards designated in the Provisional Executive. He says he ‘was 
vain, but honest, sincere, and courageous. Reviews of the revolutionary 
forces now took place. This was effected as follows. Each group re- 

ired to a different wine-shop, and each in its turn, at a given signal, 
marched past the chiefs, who were stationed at a window. By this 
means only one group was in the streets at a time, and its members were 
distinguished from passers-by, by their coats being buttoned to the left, 
The result of these reviews was so satisfactory, that it was resolved to 
found a journal. There was a further object than this, which was to 
raise more money—money which, Chenu constantly ayers, was appro- 
priated to selfish objects by a few, and never to general purposes, 

Grandmesnil was selected as the responsible editor, or gérant. He 
was the most respectable man of the party; had many political friends, 
and, to use Chenu’s expression, ‘ he was intimate with the conspirators 
of the four quarters of the globe ;” but he was excessively intemperate— 
a trae type of Gargantua—never away from the roast or the bottle: a 
‘pillar in a wine-shop or an eating-house. Louis Blanc, Beaune, Flocon, 
Albert, and Chenu were associated in this undertaking ; but only eight 
days after the appearance of La Réforme, Chenu was arrested, with 
others. It was only after several months’ imprisonment, when he was 
brought to trial, he would have us believe, that he first found out that 
most of those who had been taken with him were convicts. Condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment, our author was amnestied at the expiration 
of one, on the occasion of Louis Philippe’s visit to England. 

No sooner out of prison than Chenu joined his old friends, This time 
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fie was introduced to Caussidiére. ‘The conspirators used ‘to have dinner 
ae every now and then at the house of a certain Viel-Pseaze, near 
the Barriére Rochechouart ; dinner over, they repaired, in summer, to 
the Chateau Rouge ; in winter, to la Grande Chaumiére. Tt was upon 
these occasions that M. Chenu describes the future prefect of police as 
getting gloriously drunk, singing Le Vieux Soldat for three hours to- 
gether, and finishing the evening with a vieille chiffoniére. We natu- 
rally attach no particalar-faith to such representations, avowedly founded 
upon the worst of all quarrels—the quarrels of men engaged in bad 
deeds. We mention them solely on M. Chenu’s authority, and to show 
how far the spirit of detraction may go among the world-cleansing, world- 
improving revolutionary conspirators. The following must also be set 
down as an apocryphal but curious anecdote :— 

One day Caussidiére went to Ledru Rollin and asked him for 25,000f. Ledru 
flatly refused. Thereupon Caussidiére, having recourse to a grave measure, 
pulled out a pistol from his pocket, and threatened to blow out his brains. In 
the cabinet of the pitiless man, who would not save a patriot at the cost of so 
slight a sacrifice? Ledru Rollin, softened by this threat, gave his signature. It 
was in thus lending his money to certain democrats, who never repaid him, and 
in supporting journals of the Opposition, that Ledru Rollin contracted the debts 
which have been to him a source of so much annoyance. But the richest harvest 
for Caussidi¢re was that which the insurrection of Cracow procured him in 1846. 
Supplied with several subscription lists, and full of holy zeal, he went every day 
to solicit from all democrats donations for the Poles, and thereby turned to account 
the enthusiasm which that heroic and unfortunate nation always inspires. I am 
assured, however, that after the receipt, he deigned, like a good Christian, to 
share with them. 

Gradually the conspirators grew weary and impatient at so little being 
accomplished. They complained that the writers of La Réforme en- 
joyed the subscriptions while they were starving. They asked what had 

come of the 17,000f. subscribed for the Poles, and the 1500f. sub- 
scribed for a sword for Admiral Dupetit Thouars. A party separated 
under the leadership of one Coffineau to form a society of “ Materialist 
Socialists.” ‘This was one of the first buds of a doctrine which has 
since attained a formidable popularity. These Socialists began by pil- 
laging a shoemaker’s shop; they then took to the fields, which they de- 
vastated during the night, and to the highways, where they robbed by 
main force. This first “club of Socialists,” which would have received 
a very different designation in good old times, was broken up in 1847, and 
the greater number of its members, notwithstanding that they were guided 
by “pure and honourable political motives,’’ were condemned to various 
punishments. Admitting the folly and abominations of the so-called 
social system, it is curious enough to find M. Chenu declaring that the 
100,000 votes given in Paris to a name before almost unknown, was’& 
mere mode of manifestation of the discipline with which the party 
could be brought to act; and that the only way to overthrow this now 
all-pervading: ‘would be fo give it every facility for putting ts 

‘into Wives: That system being, im M.’Chenu’s’own words, com- 
mittees ‘of ‘public ’ » distribution of effects, la guillotine en per- 
manence, the reipn of terror, and proménades ‘nocturnes. The last 
leaving even something still further for the terrified imagination to dwell 


upon. 

San the di 1 of the Coffineau band of Socialists, am 
and Chenu set’ diligently to work to  re-organise’ their party, to 
avoid,'in futuré;events which, by anticipating, also compromised the 
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general catastrophe. There was still another party in existence, of a 
similar description, who age to themselves to destroy Louis Philippe 
and all the garrison of Paris by means of a kind of hand-grenade, or 
bombes incendiaires, as they were called. Albert and Chenu made some 
efforts for.a time to bring this society to more reasonable objects; but it 
is evident, from Chenu’s own account, that he was carried away by the 
idea of the bombes, and that he became so enamoured with them as nearly 
to lose his life by an accidental explosion, and to be condemned to four 
hg imprisonment as one of the leaders of the conspiracy; which penalty 

e, however, avoided by withdrawing himself. across the frontier until the 
news of the manifestation that was to take place upon the occasion of the 
celebrated banquet of the twelfth arrondissement warned him that the 
time was come to return. 


I arrived (says Chenu) in Paris on the evening of the 2ist of February. The 
next morning I visited various workshops, collected a few resolute men, and set 
off for the Champs Elysées. There we found an immense crowd, who were crying 
out Vive la Réforme. 

Excited by the sight of these people so full of enthusiasm, and by the frequent 
charges of cavalry, we resolved upon resistance. We made stones and chairs rain 
upon the police and soldiers. Wewere, however, well aware that the open space 
of the Champs Elysées was not favourable to us, so we left it to carry insur- 
rection into the heart of Paris. 

On the way, I met, in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, near the Royal 
Library, Albert, Caussidiére, Pilhés, De la Hodde, and some others. They re- 
cognised me. “ Where are you going?” they inquired. 

“Tam going into Paris to continue the work which has been begun in the 
Champs Elysées.” 

“ Are you not frightened of being arrested?” said De la Hodde to me; “ where 


do you come from?” 

“‘T exiled myself because I had become suspected by my own party. I promised 
Albert to come back on the day 6f the combat; the hour has now struck, and I 
have come to place myself under the orders of my party.” 


Albert, Pilhés, and Caussidiére shook me by the hand, and assured me that they 
had never suspected me. We separated from prudential motives; Albert made 
an appointment to meet me that very evening at the Palais Royal. 

The next morning the struggle was recommenced ; and, without enter- 
ing into details now so familiar to all, suffice it to give the opinion of one 
of that nacleus of conspirators who fought during the two days in the 
heart of the city, that 100,000 soldiers, determined to die, could not have 
saved the monarchy. We put no faith in this boast of a successful con- 
spirator; we record it to show to future historians that a difference of 
opinion exists upon this point. 

Fleeon, Chenu avers, kept himself out of harm’s way in a café during 
the fight. Chenu himself was not at the severest struggle of all, that of 
the Chateau d’Eau ; he had gone to bring two guns, which had been cap- 
tured by the insurgents and taken by them to the Hétel de Ville, to aid 
in the reduction of that guard-house of the Palais Royale, so bravely de- 
fended by a handful of troops abandoned by the rest of the army. Caus- 
sidiére, Albert, Pilhés, Etienne Arago, in his uniform, De la Hedde, and 
Lesseré were there. ‘They were the only revolutionary ehiefs, he says, 
whom he saw engaged. ‘Ihe latter had just fallen, struck m/the thigh 
by a shot, and calling “ Vive la République!” The Chiteaud’Kau 
having been captured, Chenu appears to have “assisted,” as the French 
have it, in the sack of the Tuileries, whence he returned to the offices of 
hai\Réforme. ~ 

_} Adlthe:chief conspirators were assembled there. The delegates of a 
provisional government advocated by the National, and which left half 
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” mes, oh gst ey The names of Flocon, Arago;, Lednu , Rollm,,, Louis, 
ans ee ne adopted. Beaune then proposed Albert to represent the, 
working classes in the government, and he was elected, with, enthusiasm, .. 
- “We now require,” added Beaune, “a delegate for. the administration of! the 
Post, and a delegate for the ecture of Police. At the latter, especially, we 
shall want a man we can depend upon, so as to find out those who have betrayed. 
us for the last eighteen years.” an atl Has 02 

I saw De la Hodde cast a mistrustful glance. Etienne Arago was named to the 
Post: office, and he immediately started off to take possession of his administration. 

** Now, whom shall we put at the Préfecture?” inquired Beaune. 

I mentioned the name of Caussidiére, and all voices at once turned to him, 
to exhort him to accept of the situation. He appeared to be undecided. 

“ Come, take the appointment; we will act as an escort to you.” 

He at length accepted. Sobrier asked to be permitted to second him, and both 
were nominated delegates to the department of the police. . 

We were just about to start, when Etienne Arago returned. 

“The National Guards who have charge of the Post-office kicked me out of 
doors,” he said, “and would not acknowledge me as Director.” 

‘I took about fifty men and went to install him in his new office. 3 

When we returned from this expedition Caussidiére was already gone, accom- 
panied by only a few comrades.’ 

This account of Caussidiére’s nomination to the Préfecture of Police 
by his co-conspirators of La Réforme, has more reality about it than 
the hasty version given of that event by the historians of the day, and 
who complacently relate that he simply installed himself. It also ex- 
plains the anxiety of the extreme Republican party to obtain possession of 
the Préfecture. The object was not so much to rule there, as it was to 
find out who had so long acted as spies amgng themselves, and to reven 
themselves for past treacheries. Hastening after his friend Caussidiére, 
Chenu was repulsed at the entrance by the National Guards. This 
sufficed—that he should declare that the said National Guard were nothing 
but spies and policemen in disguise. It was then that Caussidiére was 
first induced to summon around him, as a Pretorian Guard, such con- 
spirators and combatants from the barricades as he could depend upon. 

All the books of the Prefecture were then hastily examined, till that de- 
voted to the co ndence of spies was discovered. It was written in such 
a manner that little could be made of it; one name only was discovered. 

Among the first measures taken by the new prefect, were the dismissal 
of the former employés, the protectors of the Louvre and the Tuileries, 
the gathering together the leaders of the various secret societies, and the 
issue of his first. proclamation to the Commune de Paris. When. the 
members. of the secret societies arrived the next day, they found the 
guard-house still. occupied by the police. The Montagnards—for they 
at once assumed that name—had to a man to complain of some. personal 
affair withthe protectors of order; so arming themselves with sticks, 
sword scabbards, and other weapons, they set to work, inflicting the most. 










severe ry punishment upon their antagonists of old. They them 
dressed themselves in the accoutrements of the police, and soon the court- 
be d of the, Préfecture was. filled with men with police. mantles on their! 


oulders,.and.swords by. their, sides, while their leaders were, decorated: 
with the three- speed shat which had been so long to them an object of: 
ternor,., Chenujdiyided these, men into two groups; the. one |he called» 


the First Company of the Montagnards; the second, of which lié -says \ 


he. reserved, the, command to, himself, was,composed, exclusively of .com- 
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baitaitite,! and''We’ called it the’ Comipany of the 24th of February. ‘The 
shies eho’ ‘charge of the mm were disarmed, in order te ne 
arti in: the hands of these dangerous men. ‘The commissaries of police 
were’ Hiéxt Sunimoned from all quarters of the town. They hastened to 
pay ‘their court’ to'the new prefect. Chenu gives a graphic description 
ofthis first levee held by the Republican prefect —_ 


. Caassidiére sat with a majestic air upon his arm-chair, his great sword by his 

side; two Montagnards with naked bosoms and ferocious looks guarded the door, 
their muskets on the ground, their pipes in their mouths. ‘Two captains stood at 
each end of the prefect’s desk with their swords drawn. Around the saloon were 
grouped all the old leaders of sections, now officers of the prefect’s staff, all armed 
with great swords, cavalry pistols, carbines, or fowling-pieces. Every one smoked, 
and the cloud that filled the room obscured their figures, and imparted a truly 
terrible aspect to the scene. A space had been left in the centre for the com- 
missaries, Every one put on his hat, and Caussidiére gave orders that they should 
be introduced. 
- ‘The poor commissaries desired nothing so much, for they had been all the time 
exposed to the abuse and threats of the Montagnards, who expressed their ex- 
treme anxiety to cook them with various sauces. “ Rascals,” shouted out the 
most ribald among them, “ you are nowin our power! You shall not leave this. 
You shall leave your skins here.” 

On being admitted to the prefect’s presence, they thought that they had fallen 
from Charybdis into Scylla; and the first who crossed the threshold hesitated for 
amoment. He evidently did not know whether he should advance or retreat, so 
fierce were the looks that he encountered. At last he ventured forward a step 
and bowed, then he made another step and bowed still lower. Each in his turn 
advanced, bowing very low to the terrible es, who received all these marks of 
respect with cold indifference, his hand still resting on the hilt of his sword. 

‘The commissaries contemplated the strange assemblage before them with 
astonishment. Some of them, who were sufficiently collected to become courteous, 
declared the spectacle to be imposing—majestic.-- 

“Silence!” exclaimed a Montagrfard, with a sepulchral voice. 

When they were all in, Caussidiére, who had hitherto remained dumb and 
motionless, broke the silence, and with his most formidable voice, said :— 

“‘ Right days ago you scarcely expected to see me seated here, and surrounded 
by faithful friends. They are your masters to-day, those pasteboard Republicans 
as you used to call them! You tremble before those whom you have persecuted 
in the most shameful manner. As to you, Vassal, you were the most cowardly 
instrument of the fallen government—the most zealous persecutor of the Repub- 
licans: you have now fallen into the hands of your implacable enemies, for there 
is not one here who has not suffered from your persecutions. If I listened to the 
just demands that are made to me,I should now retaliate, but I would rather 
forget. You may all of you go and resume your avocations; but if ever I learn 
that you allow yourslves to be engaged in any reactionary plots, I will crush you 
like so many vile insects. Go!” 

When the Montagnards found themselves securely established at the 
Préfecture, they elected one Pornin, who had a wooden leg, as chief; 
and Caussidi¢re and his staff up stairs, and the brave Montagnards 
below, gave themselves up henceforth to the most extraordinary scenes 
of drunkenness and debauchery. 

This peculiarly republican mode of life was varied by visits to the 
Luxembourg, reconciliation of the Montagnards with the police, ‘mnt 3 
trees of liberty, the expulsion of the a of the Tuileries, in whic 
Chenu describes himself as playing a leading part; and the organisation 
of:.Montagnards into a Republican guard, which was to occupy the dif- 
ferent barracks of Paris. Chenu, who had once more, strange to say, 
fallen under ‘the ‘suspicions of his companions, withdrew from the ‘Pre- 
fecture, and repaired with his company to the barracks called that of the. 
Petits-Péres. yo Apts 
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_-Among the conspirators of these first days of the revolution—Red 
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Republicans, Socialists, and Montagnards, who rallied . under 
the chieftainship of Caussidiére as opposed to the provisional government 
—-the wooden- Pornin, before alluded to, lieutenant at the Préfec- 
ture and titular overnor of Vincennes, stands forth as one of the most 
characteristic types of his class, both by his political opinions, his natural 
ferocity, and his disgraceful practices. ‘The former, from the triumph of 
his party at the very moment that we write, derive a new and pregnant 
interest. When anticipating the post of Governor of Vincennes, M, 
Chenu describes him as making the following discourse, which was re- 
ceived with unbounded applause :— 

When Caussidiére shall have finished with the reactionary men (réacs) of the 
Hitel de Ville, and that I shall hold that place (Vincennes) with 2000 Montag- 
nards, the justice of the people can run its course unmolested; the true Republic 
will be founded. Our fathers in ’93 understood the revolution aright when they 
lopped off, without pity, the gangrened limbs of society. They erred on one 

and that was allowing the most zealous patriots to be banished to the 
tiers: they ought to have kept those faithful defenders of our liberties near 
their persons. Do not let us commit the same error; let us remain armed; and 
let us keep to ourselves those forts which tyranny erected to perpetuate its power, 
and which chance has thrown into the hands of the people. Let us send to the 
frontiers all those bearers of swords with whom the Pagés and the Lamartines 
surround themselves. Not a soldier ought to be allowed to put his foot in Paris 
till the whole army shall have been reorganised. 

It is upon seeing the old generals of the tyrant keep their places, that the 
reaction already dares to lift its head. Would you believe it, that on going yester- 
day to the Faubourg St. Honoré, I saw the Champs Elysées furrowed by carriages 
with armorial bearings. Equipages are re-appearing. Deeply did I regretthat I 
had not with me a y of Montagnards to give masters and valets alike 
a sound thrashing, and make a bonfire of their carriages on the Place de la Révo- 
lution. You see that Vincennes is the place fitted forme! Two great guns 
loaded with grape, and pointed on the highway, will scon have done justice to 
this insolent luxury. When they see how I treat their brilliant “turns out,” 
they will look twice before they take a drive in the direction of the Wood of Vin- 
cennes. It is in that arsenal, al80, that the patriots will find the arms and the 

that are now refused to us. It is not from personal ambition that I speak 

. I predict that if we do not hasten to crush those who are endeavouring to 

stop the revolutionary car in its onward progress, we shall be once more done for. 

We have not now to fear a foreign invasion; Caussidiére is laying out plenty of 

work for the despots; they will soon have enough to do in their own countries, 

without mixing Tepieitiont up with our affairs. Our real enemies are at home ;— 
they must be annihilated before they have time to gain assurance. 


Among the conspirators—the scum of society—as M. Chenu calls 
them in his answer to Caussidi¢re—it was, on all occasions, every man 
for himself. Chenu appears, after his departure from the Préfecture, and 
in establishing his head-quarters at the barracks of the Petits-Péres, to 
have devoted himself solely to winning over his followers to his personal 
interests. The patriotism of most of these Red Republicans, Socialists, and 
Montagnards, appears seldom to have had any more extended objects in 
view. ‘This state of things is amusingly illustrated in the account given by 
Chenu of the well-known trial by the Mountain of one of their own 
body and the acknowledged spy, De la Hodde. 
~ ‘Pwothings result also from the same curious narrative—first, that the 
system of spies is extended by'the French of both parties into this country; 
and, secondly, that a prefect in the days of liberty, equality, &c., could eom- 
mit'a man to prison, perhaps for ever, upon his own responsibility. As to 
that‘part' of the narrative which refers to the eau sucrée, we can 
suppose that Caussidiére did it to amuse himself with the: terror of his 
victim, ‘as he had before done in the case of the commissaries’ df police. 
As-to Chenu, he says he still trembles to think of what'might have been 











the ‘conséquences of Bocquet having fired the pistol. ‘ Perhaps,” he says, 
“we not have witnessed the bloody days of June.” 

°"M: ‘Lucien dela Hodde does not revert to this scene, so painful to his 
mémory, in his Brochure ; but he admits that Elouin and Allard, two 

stsons ‘high in the employ of the ex-prefect, were ‘as servile to M. 
Catissidiére as the valet John, who is so well described by Chenu as pay 
ing for the favours of the Socialist prefect, with the ex-prefect, M. Deles- 
sért's brandy. He adds, what is true, that these so-called faithful 
servants of the monarchy actually, as Chenu also relates, set spies u 
their former masters and benefactors, for the advantage of the worst set 
of men in Paris—those of the Préfecture. ‘I have myself signed,” sa 
De la Hodde, “as secretary-general, ‘the passport of a police agent w 
was sent to London on a secret mission.” 

“ There is one thing more,” adds De la Hodde; “ these two friends 
of the old administration sold me to Caussidiére. I did not participate 
in the orgies of the Préfecture; I did not boast openly of a social chaos, 
oceans of blood, or popular dictatorships ; wherefore, then, did they deliver 
me up? Did they kill or destroy, I will not say my person, but my 
actions, which inclined towards ideas of order? I have no feeling as an 
individual against these «gentlemen;’ as one of a party, I have a right 
to say to them, and Ido say to them, that they acted basely; they did 
that what an ‘honest spy’ (un bon fonctionnaire) never did, not even 
under the knife—that which a man Of heart would never do.” 

So much for French Conspirators!] When the Mountain came into 
power, Messrs. Elouin and Allard attached themselves ostensibly to the 
new prefect, Caussidiére, to report to Messrs. Delessert and Pinel in 
London what the conspirators in power were doing, at the same time 
that they were setting spies on those to whom they were making these 
reports, so that the actions of Messrs. Delessert and Pinel should be 
equally well known at the Préfecture of the Republic! It is not sur- 
prising that De la Hodde should have been exposed and balloted to de- 
struction amid such’ strangely treacherous agencies! Nomen were more 
inimical to Caussidiére after his fall than these same Elouin and Allard. 

Chenu—whether rightly or not it would be difficult to say, for he does 
not, like De la Hodde, avow his services as a spy under the veil of a 
latent love of order—was almost always coming under the suspicions of his 
co-conspirators. We have seen that he left France till the revolution of 
February. We have seen how he gathered fifty or sixty men to fight for 
him when summoned to De la Hodde’s trial, which he thought was his 
own! Shortly afterwards the suspicions became so strong against him, 
that by Caussidiére’s advice he took advantage of the march of the revo- 
lutionists upon Belgium to quit the capital. He was at the affair of 
Risquons Tout, but he says, “I remained a quiet spectator of the 
struggle.” On his return, he-was arrested—liberated—and then again 
threatened with imprisonment. He complained that such persecutions 
were illegal. “In times of revolution,” replied M. Allard, “nothing is 
illegal! I know Caussidiére: you are in his way; he wants to get rid 
ef you—it is quite natural.” 

So Chenu volunteered into the Polish legion, but ‘having ‘got to 
Strasbourg before the legion, he jomed the combatants in the Black 
Forest, by way of keeping his hand in. On the 18th of May, ‘having 
heard of the’ fall of Caussidiére, he hastened back to ‘Paris, where ‘he 
arrived in time to fight in the insurrection ‘of June, ‘Taken’prisoner, 
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quin and Allard, who had exasperated Caussididre against/himy availed 

emselyes of Chenu’s desire for ‘revenge, to’ lose the! new-ex-prefect: 
Caussididre answered those accusations before the National Assembly: 
At length dis Chenu says, with conspiracies within conspiracies; 
foolish expeditions got up simply to destroy those who are in the way,/and 
political agitations and squabbles which led to no good, he has'made an 
oath to live in future tranquilly upon the fruit of his labour. (0 

De la Hodde—whose great object is to show that it was not the Red 
Republicans who made this revolution ; a fact admitted by Chena, and, 
indeed, by most of that party; that the fall of the monarchy was an acci- 
dent, brought about by the imprudence of the bourgeoisie, and the un- 
exampled weakness of the authorities—promises to give us a further and 
more detailed history of the Republican fraction, in a work which is at the 
present moment in the press. 

In the presence of such astounding revelations of baseness, incompe- 
tency, and licentiousness—of the still more recent declarations of M. 
Michel de Bo and others of the party, that the people will exa- 
mine into the origin of private fortunes and capital; that the people will 
settle the accounts of the bourgeoisie as they had already done those of 
royalty, unless, indeed, the bourgeoisie made the sacrifice itself, and which 
they are strongly advised to do—in the face of the now generally known 
fact that the whole doctrine of the Socialist school is universal pillage 
and decimation of the better classes, it is truly extraordinary that the 
Parisians should have just elected three Socialist candidates by a con- 
siderable majority. 

It is perfectly vain to attempt to explain away such a startling result 
as 132,797 votes for Carnot,‘a man who insisted that the grossest igno- 
rance was the best qualification for a legislator; 128,439 votes for Vidal, 
secretary to Louis Blanc during the Luxembourg comedy; 126,982 
votes for De Flotte, the ex-transported of June, 1848; by the supposi- 
tion that a mere lesson was intended to be given to government, that the 
electors disapproved of the French expedition to Rome, of the bill on 
public instruction, the cutting down of the trees of liberty, the removal 
of the crowns of immortelles from the Place de la Bastille, or because the 
President had not assumed a more active position in public affairs,—the 
simple explanation is that universal suffrage, in the present state of 
society, can only work the overthrow of society itself. There are, it is 
evident (putting aside the Legitimist fraction, who would pave the way 
toa restoration by insurrection), more elements of disorder in society 
than of ; there are more who have nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by universal pillage than there are of those who have everything 
‘to me by such an event; there are more workmen, lodgers, idlers, poor 
and discontented in the world, than there are masters, householders, 
shopkeepers, and orderly and industrious persons. Universal suffrage 
thus establishes the mastery of one portion of society over the other, and 
leads inevitably to ruin. 

The objects to be obtained by the ‘election of the Socialist candidates 
were boldly an ‘at proclaimed before the elections. Vidal was, in the 
eyes of pa de Bourges, the guarantee for the improvement of the 
material condition of the people! Carnot that of the moral! De Flotte, 
of reconciliation between all Republicans—that is, between those who 
decreed ‘his transportation, and who are denounced by him as assassins, 
and those who were the quondam felons. 
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bo'Rrulycmdy it be said, that when, it is considered what these Socialist 
methhersare-—by|what arguments they have been supported—by what 
apipeals to the worst passions of the people their nfarity has been ex- 
tended--and what atrocities and calamities their political ascendancy has 
in store:for! France, that human nature recoils with mingled disgust and 
dismay:from the ‘spectacle of a nation passing a sentence of destruction 
on itself, and consigning all,the interests of a great people to the acknow- 
ledged champions of ignorance, plunder, and sedition ! 

It is not one of the least striking characteristics of the late election, 
and the state of parties which it has so astoundingly disclosed, that that 
branch of the Moderate Republicans which originally brought about the 
revolution of February, which framed the constitution, and which did its 
best' while it was in power to combat and crush the violence of the ex- 
treme revolutionary fraction, is now almost completely absorbed in the 
Red party. 

A few men, such as Cavaignac and Lamartine, may stand aloof from 
the extravagant designs of this\horde of conspirators in the face of day, 
but still the movements of this party are not the less directed with the ut- 
most uniformity and vigour to drive the revolution along its uncertain 
and terrible career. The ferocious resolyes of the Mountains, and the 
destructive projects of the Socialists, must be taken now to represent the 
actual spirit and devotion of the bulk of the Republicans. 

Justice itself is paralysed by such a decision; for if a jury has, with all 
solemnity, condemned these opinions as subversive of society, and the 
men who hold them as the enemies of government, within a few months 
those opinions and those men are professed and exalted by a hundred 
and thirty thousand suffrages in the capital of the Republic, and Paris 
herself is to be represented by agitators who have avowedly presented 
themselves in the names of the convicted and the proscribed. 

Such a state of things is, as has been justly observed, in reality, no. 
more than a disguised civil war, in which both parties are equally afraid 
or reluctant to strike the first blow. Still, notwithstanding the disaffec- 
tion of a portion of the soldiery, it must come to that. ‘Two such oppo- 
site principles as order and disorder, property and pillage, power and re- 
venge, cannot long stand face to face without a collision. The future of 
France lies for the moment in the result of the great and inevitable struggle 
which must yet take place between the Socialists and their opponents. 

* The next time,” says the Zimes, “ there will probably be no La- 
martine ready to check the revolution by the abruptness of its own vic- 
tory, or to win it back with airy words from its desolated prey. The 
leaders of the people can now boast none of the deceptive recom- 
mendations of eloquence, enthusiasm, or patriotism. The scenes which 
Chenu and De la Hodde have recently exposed with shameless fidelity 
would be acted over again, ‘if their brutish tribunes were once more the 
masters of France.” 

Were this all, it would be but little. We think we haveshown enough, 
even from Chenu and De la Hodde’s pages, to satisfy any one that banda. 
nalian orgies are not all that:are sought for. The treacheries of co-con- 
saitihcun haves yet to be revenged; the accounts of Republicans with Re- 

publitans to'be settled; property to be confiscated and divided; “‘ the gan- 
grened limbs of society to be lopped off,” should the Socialists triumph. 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


_., MADEMOISELLE BERTIN'S SOIREE DANSANTE.. 
__ Ir the united corps of. Parisian milliners, sempstresses, tailors, chemi- 
Ssiers, Sleuristes, glovers,,.and coiffeurs.could only muster up collectively. 
the. faintest, tiniest. spark of gratitude, Mademoiselle Léontine Bertin 
would never have to lay out.a sow in dress, as long as she lived.. She 
would be entitled to levy black mail here, there, and everywhere; the 
imitia, the “pick” of the stock would be always for her. Madame 
tton’s wreaths, Madame Guerlain’s perfumes, and Madame Camille’s 
dresses would, like the slave of the ring, be invariably at hand when 
called for; and Mesdames Adde, Rabilhac, and Prévost would vie. with 
each other in laying all the country within twenty miles round Paris under 
contribution, to supply for her exclusive enjoyment the rarest exotics, the 
choicest and most fragrant bouguets. “Set a sprat to catch a herring,” 
says the innkeeper, in one of the best farces ever produced on any stage— 
the “‘ Duel,” while holding up half-a-crown to the postboy who is driving 
the chaise and four, to prevent his going to the “George ;” and the result 
proves the innkeeper to have been a profound philosopher. Nor, take my 
word for it, would the French herrings bite less readily than, did 
Augustus Buoyant, and Skylark, his man; so the sooner the fournisseurs 
alluded to abjure politics, and take a leaf out of poor Peake’s book, the 
better for them. 

And in the case of Mademoiselle Bertin, devoir oblige. For where, I 
should like to. know, will you find in these bad times a truer, steadier 
friend to trade than the gendille actress of the Theatre Frangais, whose 
pretty apartment in the Rue Trouchet is thrown open to her friends on 
every successive Thursday, and chez gui you are sure to find pleasant 
company ; and, what is better still, a hearty welcome. 

And, @ de fournisseurs, if Madame Adde could only have 
witnessed the effect produced the other evening by a certain magnificent 
bouquet of white camellias interspersed with rosebuds, a floral chef-d' auvre 
owing its origin jointly to her good taste, and to the chivalric gallantry of 
a young friend of mine ; if she could only have gleaned a stray commen- 
datory word here and there, and strung them together into a complimen- 
a chaplet, she would indeed have been a happy woman ! 

wish it were possible to introduce two slight reforms into the compo- 
sition of such agreeable balls as those given by Madame Octave, Made- 
moiselle Bertin, Mademoiselle Ozy, and their other hospitable comrades ; 
primo, that. they should begin earlier, and, secundo, that the ladies should 
not always be ma minority of one to ten. The first of these desiderata 
is unfortunately impracticable; the theatre, and after the theatre the 
toilette, absorbing a Brobdignagian share of the interval between seven 
in the evening and two inthe morning. Consequently, a man who does 
not feel inclined to faire forcément tapisserie along with his brother 
black coats, must resign himself to kill time as he best may, either at his 
club, if he belong to one, or in his stall at the Vaudeville, provided, bien 
entendu, that “ is et Chloe” form part, of the entertainments ; each 
representation of that attraetive bergerie having still the peculiar property 
of converting the orchestre into a fashionable lounge, reminding one of 
Van Amburgh’s first performances at Drury Lane, when it was the cus- 
tom for men to appoint as a place of general rendezvous not the Park, nor 
the Opera, nor even Crockford’s, but the “lions.” 
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But one would willingly consent to an arrangement @/'aimable, as far 
as regards our endurance of this first drawback, if one could only ma 
to ee the second, which is by far the most serious nuisance of t 
two. Why, positively and actually, as Messrs Pyke and Pluck would 
say, at the very identical soirée of which I am speaking, while the male 
guests came flocking in (as they always do—let them alone for that!) 
two and three at a time at every successive ring, how many ladies, think 
Mt replied en personne to Mademoiselle Bertin’s invitation? Like 

illy Black’s puzzled listeners, you “give it up;” et vous faites bien, 
for never would guess within a mile of the truth. Twetve! 

Ah, you may well stare ; but neither you nor I, nor the keenest arithme~- 
tieian that ever lived—votre méme Mr. Bonnycastle himself—could have 
imereased that total, even to the baker’s dozen. And what was the 
inevitable consequence? Why, that the fair creatures who did come 
had to do duty for those who did mof, and that they rose to a fearful pre- 
mium—very gratifying, no doubt, at first, but uncommonly fatiguing im 
the long run. Thus it was that Mademoiselle Plunkett was fo to 
divide her pretty self by three for every waltz and every polka, changing 

ers as rapidly as La Presse changes politics; that Mademoiselle 

Seriwaneck, Mademoiselle Renaud, and Mademoiselle Darcy, were fairly 

danced off their legs, and that Madame Doche, after performing prodi- 
ies of valour, was finally put hors de combat. 

Add to this that Mademoiselle Ozy had not been in the room a quarter 
of an hour before she disappeared, no one knew why, thus reducing the 
quota of danseuses to eleven, and that Mademoiselle Hermance (who, by 
the way, has as fine a pair of eyes, and makes as good use of them, as 
any woman in Paris) only made her entrée—a very triumphant one, cer- 
tainly, to which her massive bouquet contributed not a little—at two in 
the morning. Thus’the ladies I have mentioned, and the others, including 
a miniature beauty in pink, whose name nobody appeared to know, but 
who danced like a female Saint Vitus, had more than their fair share of 
work ; and I would wager, if any one had asked them—say at ed res 
three, or four—their opinion of Louis Blanc’s “ Droit au Travail,” they 
would, as far as they themselves were concerned, have disdained the re- 
motest shadow of sympathy with any droit, except le droit de ne rien faire. 

But, notwithstanding the numerical disproportion between the beau 
sexe and its reverse, Mademoiselle Bertin’s party was a very pleasant one, 
and is fairly entitled to a snug niche in the memory of every guest, espe- 
cially of those who, like myself, have a lively recollection of some capital 
little rolls, of Tom Thumbish dimensions, and delicately flavoured with 
paté de foie gras, whick were occasionally handed about, and formed a 
sort of connecting link between the chocolate and vin chaud. If ever— 
for, alas! we are but frail and fickle creatures, and prone to change and 
ingratitude—if ever—not that I think it likely, but there’s no knowing 
what may happen—if ever I should be unable to call to mind any other 
distinctive peculiarity of this most agreeable soirée, Mademoiselle Bertin 
may rest assured that there will be always one barrier between my lips 
ok the waters of oblivion, and that barrier is— 

“The rolls!” shouts the reader. “By Jove, they make my lips 
water! Pdaté de foie gras is the best thmg going.” 

Hush, my friend, don’t you know that gourmandise is one of the seven 
cardinal sins. Sad indecorum indeed! You positively take the words 
out of my mouth.—I wish I could put the rolls into mime !’’—Reader, 
you are incorrigible, and I blush for you. 
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came upon a ver er 
mi Sn sly the cen om 
Sbjoct being no than the poor cab, a victim to French pave- 
ment. and &@ misguided oe, with one eye out, in the shape of a 
broken window, and bruised from top to bottom. 
Then.or never would have been the moment for Buckstone to reply to 
the question as to the particular genus of cab in which he had i 
driving, “ Hansom?”—* «Not particularly.”* 


PRESIDENT ROTHSCHILD. 

Some one happened to remark the other day, during a desultory con- 
versation, “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” that if he were the 
vox populi, he would elect the Baron de Rothschild President of the 
French Republic. 

“Est-ce que cela se pourrait?” retorted a bystander. “ Rothschild 
n’est point Francais, il est de Frankfort !” 

“Qui; mais aussi il est fort de francs.” 


** COLUMBINE” DEJAZET. 
Seldom has actress attempted a thore herculean task than the one 
recently accomplished by Madame Déjazet, that of personating in turn, 
and in the space of a single act, the entire comédie Italienne. ” Harle- 
quin, Léandre, Pierrot, the Capuchin Friar, and Columbine, appear 
before the hotintuhaat spectator, who imagines himself trans- 
far away from the Thédtre des Variétés, and from the French 
number two, to the days of Thomassin and Catherine Bianco- 
Telli; and could they, could Flaminia, Tiberio Fiorilli, ay, could even 
Carlin himself behol ‘their united’ powers ‘of attraction, the of one, 
the humour of another, and the keen and fanciful wit of a third, all 
combined in one kindred spirit—in one marvellously versatile inheritréss 
3 on varied and manifold excellences ; could they mark the lightness 
oy a the charm of her manner, and the soft and expressive into- 
nation of her voice, the amour propre even of the proudest among them 
, cheerfully confess, that the copy was worthy of the original 
bist rahat ve the patthioes done in aid of the actress? I am 
_for Messrs. Carmouche and Eugéne ig at By but truth must be to 
in one unwelcome dissylable—nothing ! the contrary, they ‘have 
hampered her with ik old and com Mii materials as the most used-up 
literary lumber-room would be hardly capable of suppl plying. tiny ease 
pci re — paar Bra some appearance of probebility, sme 
er of ‘her ge the trash eee es & dit Vnin 
) parton cr Emile Vanderburch, who was ee 
‘They say that nothing kills a Cheshire cat. A similar Immortality 
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‘représentition of °Colombine,” exclaim on 
se anactodse dinvartieanescaseevel concpaioel 
tableau, mais quel cadre de rebut! Quelle vieilleris de 
Sarge 2 ‘actrice toujours jeune!” | 44) yathurh .beeba 
H19ebOg & ; ae 


‘ik ate some’ chefs-d’euvre—few in number certainly, but still there 
Gre some—which if ‘over the most xperienced adapter venture to dra- 
tise, he is morally sure to burn his fingers. Of “Notre Dame 
6 Paris” is ‘one, and no better proof could posaihly Be given of the 
nexpediency of such mutilations the failure of M. Paul Foucher, 

oto Sete own brother-in-law, and an able playwright into the 
bargain, in‘his recent attempt to transfer the brilliant creations of the 

et tothe stage of the Ambigu. Alas! why did not some clear-sighted 
entor warn him off from such hallowed ground, by exclaiming with 
‘Savarin in “ La Foire aux Idées”— 
het | Ca briile, ca—brala;- 3 
N’y touchez pas, n’y touchez pas! 

What idea can five acts or seventeen tableaux give of such an original? 
“What beyond the mere incidents, and even those very incidents 
and altered for dramatic effect; the skeleton of the story is there, but 
the spirit is absent; the poetry of the ideas, the vigorous energy of the 
language, are sought for in vain. The gay and gallant Phebus de 
\Chdteaupers, the graceful Esmeralda, the pinched and _ philosophic 
Gringoire, and the gloomy but impassioned Frollo, are reduced to mere 
puppets, who say the little that is set down for them, but present to the 
mind of the spectator no realisation of his fancies, no correct embodiment 
of, their time-honoured prototypes. Quasimodo alone stands forward in 
bold and picturesque relief from among the other personages: of the 
drama, and this is, perbaps, as much owing to the actor as to the author. 
Either I am much mistaken, or this creation of the “ Hunchback” will 
be, beyond all comparison, the smartest and proudest feather in St. 
Ernest’s cap. The personage of Quasimodo is invested by him with a 
degree: of tgpity, tancerpem and sentiment, that very few even of the 
best living comedians could equal, pérhaps none excel. 

Nor, in.condemning the insufficiency of the parts entrusted to the 
other performers, must I be understood to speak disparagingly of the 
artistes themselves ; on the contrary, the little republic of the Ambign 
neyer exerted itself more zealously, never set a better example of ‘ union 
is , stré ” to its national sister: Chilly, Fechter, Arnault, Verner, 
Laurent, Madame Naptal, and Mademoiselle Lucie appear determined, 
on. every possible occasion, to carry off such an overwhelming stock of 
brayos and bouquets, that the strongest lungs and the heaviest purses 
roust; eventually 7 out for mercy... As for the) mise.en, scéne, itis 
worthy of Victor Hugo—would that I could say as much for the piece! 
m _ BATH. 
_ In the foyer of the Vaudeville—a forbidden paradise, by the way, the 

Se which is. guarded as jealously as ever were the H rides, 

; Paul Ernest being unluckily his own Cerberus, and, shatebre in 
corruptible—in that envied sanctum, graced by the presence of a galaxy 

‘beauties, an expression is current, most puzzling to the uninitiat 

allude to the monosyllable bath, which is of course pronounced bats, is 
of all genders, and-signifies good. For instance, ing one to say, 
speaking of an actor, “Il est bon,” ‘somebody will y chime im 
with, “ Bath!” Or, with reference to an actress, “ chante bien.” 
April.—voL. LXXXVIII. NO. CCCLI. 20 . 



































—“Dath!” Or, toa piece, “C'est :amusant.”—“ Bath.!”—“ What is 
of the term bath ?” ee eo the other day. 
‘same ‘as’ your own, « Dans le temps, ‘the ‘best 


yi or eo hae stamped ‘on each sheet ; 
eto imgns ny he oper a good, bath must 


geen itl ‘COINS "DE PARIS.” 


od poco, server im reviewing the dramatic novelties of the 
large pi 





‘dint of careful sifting, some grain mixed up witha 
ofchaff. But I ‘seem destined just now to 
‘small beer ;” the next prominent offender on: list ‘being ‘no other ‘than 
‘M. Paul de Kock, who evidently labours odlee the delusion that ‘the 
of the Délassemens ‘and of the Vaudeville are one ‘and the same. 
And this in direct opposition to that “ ower true” proverb, 
Tel brille au second rang qui: s’éclipse ‘au ‘premier. 

A moderate degree of ambition is ‘avery'good thing; but ¢rop est 
trop. Heaven knows that we poor habitués of M. Paul mest's theatre 
are a occasionally ‘to ‘swallow most ‘woful ‘trash, ‘but ‘human 

i its Timits: M. ‘Clairville is ‘bad ptoe Shenae in atl conscience, 

Pitas on Tedeeming point—his whereas, the author of 
“ André le si om ”” old ‘hand though he he be, wholly lacks ‘that power 
of gradually developing a droll or satirical idea, ‘which is the perfestion 
‘of vaudeville* writing. 

All the beauty and liveliness of Madame Octave, the sensibilité of 
Mademoiselle ‘Caroline, and the coquettish naiveté of Mademoiselle ‘Cico, 
are thrown away on such a tissue of vélgarities as “Les Quatre Coins de 
Paris.” ‘Fancy ‘an English lord (Lord Bilboc, or as the funy man of 
the piece calls him, Bilboquet), by way of exhibiting ‘his rerfarkable 
proficiency in French, alluding to Abdhonse Karr as “Ep honse Moitié,” 
and afterwards continuing in the following strain :—“O yes, au bal masqueé 
les dames ils portaient ‘tous une grosse béte sur le figure.”—“‘Comment, 
milor, une béte ?’—“O yes, un ours—no, je ‘trompais moi, ce n’était pas 
un ours, c’était un Joup."—Nor‘are the native personages less choice ‘in 
their expressions ; witness the compliment addressed ‘by a certain Mon- 
sieur Boulot to a corsetiore en chambre: “‘ Mademoiselle, vous étes 
fraiche comme une cave.” ‘Try again, M. Paul de Kock, I don’t think 
you can well go lower than that. 

NEW COUPLETS TO “LES SAISONS VIVANTES.” 

Messieurs Roger de Beauvoir and Co. have Just added a few couplets 
de circonstancé-to their “ Saisons Vivantes ;” some of them attacking 
be among the Parisian shopkeepers who either voted for the Red party 

_ late Sictiins: or did not vote at all; and others speaking out more 

than hitherto in favour of monarch y-t One-of the former, sung 

by Madan dame Octave, after warning the heitinere that whatever follies 
thay commit, they themselves will eventually pay for, says, 


“Crachez dans l’air, se 
Ti'faut que ¢a finisse!” 








* The term vaudeville is here used in its original sense, that of chanson. 
ee een, inone of ‘the wriginal couplets of the piece, enfl- 


“Pourquoi dhacun cme coi, 
Boargul savoir ps neo sais bien quoi! 
I-faut que:ga finisse!” 
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This. couplet, as well as its fellows, is every night enthusiasticall 
and (when the Republicans are in anything like a any a 
minority) vigorously hissed. Such diatribesmay benefit M. Paul Ernest’s 
treasury, but it may be a question whether they are equally advantageous 
to the cause they so vehemently advocate. If the cans are to be 
looked’ upon as.a vanquished brat diem « not act to the maxim: 
promulgated in these very “‘ Saisons: Vivantes,’”” 
Ne touchons pas aux gens qui’ sont par terre ; 
if, on the contrary, they are still formidable, why not have recourse to, a 
more fitting arena than a theatre, and to more serviceable ns than 
gants de paille. It is all very well to say, “Il faut que ga finisse,” but 
‘“sayings’ are not “doings.”” 
SPECTACLES CONCERTS—ADMIRAL, VAN TROMP. 

T strolled in a night or two ago to the Spectacles Concerts on tlie 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, where they~give you a long bill of fare for 
one franc ; singing, dancing; recitation, pantomime, séance de magnétisme, 
and a very dwarfish dwarf called Admiral Van Tromp into the Sg 
I cannot speak of Mademoiselle Prudence’s magnetic powers, for I did 
not stay to witness them; but the pantomime amused me. The Pierrot, 
though no, Deburau, has a certain quaint drollery of manner about him, 
which, backed’ by sundry broad incidents al situations, keeps the 
audience in, a perpetual chuckle.. 

In this. piece the dwarf proves a most valuable auxiliary, and 
an everlasting cauchemar to poor Pierrot, who invariably discovers 
him just where he hopes to find’ something else. For instance, after 
making away with what is a ntly aloaf of sugar, he lifts up the paper-. 
cover, and out walks Adiniral Van tionp, Again, he brings in an apron- 
ful of eatables, also surreptitiously obtained, and on removing the apron 
is once more gratified by the appearance of his diminutive tormentor. 

IT must not Forget to add, that during an entr’acte, after going through 
the sword-exercise, and dancing the polka, the little gentleman made a 
triumphant “ progress,” standing on the palm of his keeper's hand, round 
the room; and ogled the ladies, especially those who had any cakes or 
bonbons, very sweetly. Dwarfs, however, are not made so much of now 
as they were in the palmy, days of General Tom Thumb; for, instead of 
being fondled and caressed, as his more favoured predecessor used. to be, 
the admiral never got beyond a shake of the hand; and, far from being 
eaten up with, kisses, was, himself occupied in eating up kisses of another 
kind, wash were probably more-to-his taste. De gustibus, &c, 

COMING EVENTS AT THE. ST. JAMES'S, 

Rare treats are in store for the ns of the St..James’s Theatre after 
Easter ; Samson. and Mademoi Denain, Regnier and Mademoiselle 
Nathalie; and later still, Madame Octave and Mademoiselle Brazzine, 
escorted by solong a list of pretty women that. Mr. Mitchell. will certainly 
have to enlarge. bis playbills. first. detachment.is bent on. astonish= 
ing the natives. with “ Bertrand et. Raton,’” Tétard being the Jean; the 
second promises,‘ Gabrielle ;” and the hopes.of the third (says.report, in. 
a low, timid ong, oe on. “* Daphnis et. Chloé.” 

Will not. the Aabitués exult. when. they: get: fair Chloé safe. across the 
Channel; and will they not wish.M.. Paul Ernest. never mind where, when 
her congé expires? As. Mr. James. Bland would, say:— 


About. these facts. there can’t be two opinions. 
Paris, March 23, 1850. 



























. EASTER so ear] -yet so. : - made by. Mr. 
Lumley. The gana: buoy ly five nights Todo we 
repeat, so many any mee 4 oe sg ty 

In the first place he has a decided “ hit” with his ballet-—a light, 
ey: 8 ing affair, called “Les Metamorphoses,” because Carlotta 

risi, the spirit of the whole, takes upon herself some half-dozen avatars, 
every one of them lovely. 

e have a special favour to ask of our readers, viz., not to turn back 
to our prospect of the opera season last month, and closely study what 
we then said about the ballet. We are afraid we said something about 
the probable. decline of this fascinating class of entertainment; but no 
matter what we said, we will not enlarge upon our blunder—we did 
make a blunder—we confess it, and a fault confessed is, according to a 
wholesome maxim, at least half mended. 

Why the ballet is again darting up to the zenith of its glory—a sky- 
lark, or a Jack-in-the-box, or human progress, has not a more decidedly 
upward tendency. Carlotta has got a character that suits her better 
than any she has undertaken singe the days of Giselle and Esmeralda 
—one that draws out that immense pantomimic talent, which is such a 
powerful adjunct to her excellence as a danseuse. The dance of the Elf, 
when it assumes the form of a rural coquette, and combines the height of 
rustic gaiety with the extreme of elfin agacerie, is one of the most won- 
derful exhibitions ever beheld. Never, with the exception of Elssler, 
have we seen so much intellect infused into a danseuse, as in the-case of 
Carlotta Grisi. Her countenance, naturally formed for a sort of melan- 
choly expressiveness, can suddenly light up with the wildest joy. Every 
movement in one of her finished pas can tell a tale of sorrow or happi- 
ness, and there is a sentiment even in the drop of her arms. She is 
now in the very maturity of her art; she has a style and genius distin- 
guishing her from all the rest of her contemporaries ; she can give an in- 
terest to those portions of a ballet in which no dancing is; and with all 
these qualifications she is just the person to lift the ballet department 
to its old state of eminence. 

Then comes the excellent Marie Taglioni, not yet tried as a mime, but 
still steadily working her way as a danseuse, and an admirable supporter 
of those pas which; standing in noble independence of the plot of a 
ballet, belong to the most irresistible parts of the performance. The 
finish of her dancing is now equal to her force, and, in “ Les Metamor- 
phoses,” it quite supplies a gap which previously made the work appear 
one degree short of perfection. 

As a completion of the Terpsichorean triumph, we have a new Italian 
danseuse, who rejoices in the pleasing name of Amalia Ferraris, and who 
made her appearance on the very last evening before Easter. Start not, 
reader, at the final 3” in “ Ferraris,” and fancy that the name is not 
Italian. Such terminations are common with the Neapolitans. Well, 
this same Amalia camie before the habditués, who had never heard of her 
before, as a vision of light and life, which at .once demolished their 
reflective powers, and enveloped them in a haze of dreamy enthusiasm. 
More consummate mastery over her art, and more exquisite finish, com- 
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bined with a more ing countenance, could not be conceived. The 
stalls were literally sto by the grace and beauty of the dazzling 
young artist, and stormed forth their use in return. 


Oh days, when the ballet pe west-end mortals in a continuous state of 
poetical existence for a good third of every year—days when the 
tive merits of rival danseuses were di with a metaphysical subti 
and an ardour worthy of the school divines—days that dated from Cerito’s 
never-to-be-forgotten debtit—that grew more glorious on the production 
of “ Alma”—that then became illustrious through the pas de deux by 
Cerito and Elssler, and then reached a pitch of sublimity beyond the 
dream even of an Arabian Night’s Entertainer, in the great pas de 
. Days of the ballet! are ye about to return again, with all 
immutable: fascinations, and with all your muslin-clad goddesses. Too 
long has the operatic department held undivided dominion. Re-establish 
your old empire, deities or “pets” of the ballet, as the poetical: or the 
“fast” may desire to call you. Rush from the coulisses, rise from the 
traps, descend from the flies, dart from apertures in the scenery, come as 
you please, only come in all your glory. For awhile, at least, let the 
'yre of Apollo be laid at the feet of Terpsichore. 

The good move made by friend Lumley out of the ballet department 
is the engagement of Mr. Sims Reeves,—an Englishman, who has fairly 
worked his way to the first lyrical establishment of Europe. To an 
Italian cultivation this artist adds an Italian energy and passion, which 
few of our native vocalists have cared to attain. Hence * is not to be 
looked upon as an English singer who: comes to play an unequal game 
against foreign talent, but as an artist worthy to be put on a level with 
the lyrical expounders of the Continent, prepared to fight them on their 


own ground. 

The prima donna to this moment has been Mademoiselle Parodi, who 
has decidedly improved since last season, and who in the finale to “ Ernani” 
has made a sensation approaching to a furore. There is an immense 
substance of soul and energy about Mademoiselle Parodi, which must 
ultimately turn to account, whatever may have been the crudities at the 
commencement of her career. She has proved that she was not so much 
dazzled by her success in “* Norma” as to deem further cultivation unne- 
cessary, for she has been sedulously studying during the whole of the 
recess, under her preceptress, Madame Pasta. 

The excellent tenor, Calzolari, the judicious Belletti, and a respectable 
baritone, named Lorenzo, who shows some fine qualities as an actor, have 
been hitherto the other principals of the operatic company. The divine 
Sontag is announced to appear immediately. ; 

To drop back into the tone of prophecy, we must repeat that the pro- 
spects of the opera are this year exceedingly good. A new excitement 

roduced by the ballet, which can be well o up by such artists as Car- 
foeti Grisi, Ferraris, Rosati, and Marie Taglioni, and by such powers of 
decoration as Mr. Lumley has at command —a superb vocalist like Sontag 
—a tenor like Sims Reeves, with a feeling of nationality to back him— 
and lastly a new opera, a Shaksperian subject, composed expressly for 
Her Majesty’s Theatre by Halévy, and written expressly for that theatre 
by M. Scribe—if these attractions do not put a little spice into a season, 
we do not know what will. 
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LITERATURE. 


WESTMINSTER.* 


Tx would be difficult to imagine a more-innocent or more praiseworthy 
literary: labour: than: that of teaching the living to regard with a just 
pride and a hearty love the churches wherein they pray, and the parishes 
in which they live. In the case of a parish like that attached to. the 
church of St. Margaret, which owes its foundation to King Edward the 
Confessor; the: records which it possesses, all that it contains and has 
embraced within its ample cireuit—the kingly palaces, the ancient college, 
the courts: of law, the. royal parks, the sites in a city instinet with rich 
memories. of eight centuries, and dwelling-places of worthies memorable 
in Church. and State—afford, as the reverend author of these memorials 
justly: remarks, “ample scope and verge enough” for, the most enter- 
prising pen, patient festanli and the keen spirit which revivifies the 


Thus: we have, in their several order, Whitehall, with its various histo- 
rieal reminiscences—the pomp of the princely cardinal, and Harry the 
Righth wedded there to Anne Boleyn in the royal closet, and then 
expiring in the same building, shrieking in dark intervals of agony, with 
fixed: and: horror-stricken eyes, “‘ Monks, monks, monks!” and finally 
uttering, ‘“ All is lost!” | 

How many—wife, courtier, noble, and knight—had there tried his savage 
eaprice, yet were attracted to his fatal and fascinating presence! We-seem once 
more to see Lord Percy; Thomas Cromwell, ill-fated, successor of the: fallen 
cardinal; the learned Erasmus; Hans Holbein, prince of painters; the lofty Sir 
Thomas More, great in integrity; the more fortunate Cranmer, reserved for 

om; the inflexible Fisher, bishop of Rochester; Sir Thomas Wyat, poet, 
and) friend of the gallant Surrey—warrior without fear and without reproach—the 
bard of Geraldine.. Then pass by Katharine of Arragon, indignant and divorced; 
Anne Boleyn, carried to the untimely scaffold; Jane Seymour, rescued by the 
kindly hand of death from the sure effect of the palled passion of her tyrant 
husband; Anne of Cleves, abandoned and scorned; the guilty sad Katharine 
Howard ; and the shrewd survivor Katharine Parr.. 

Yet what a fair and sunny outside did Whitehall wear, glittering with 
brilliant armour; waving with gorgeous dresses, echoing to the shouts at 
tournament and'the music of masques—a spectacle of chivalry and beauty! 
Mr. Walcott has had engraved for his work a spirited sketch of a scene of 
this description, as formerly enacted before the gates of old Whitehall. 
Connected’ with Whitehall are the Privy Gardens, the Horse Guards, 
Dover House, Government Offices, and St. James’s Park. Next we have 
the: streets, lanes; and’ squares, and’ their various historical associations; 
the Sanctuary; and its recollections; Westminster Hospital; the church 
of St. Margaret, its memories, clergy, monumental remains, and parochial 
records—a great féature of the work ; the college of St. Peter, its history 
and worthies; New, Palace Yard ; the clock-tower, gates, and fountain; 





* Westminster: Memorials of the City, Saint. Peter's: College, the Parish 
Churches, Palaces, Streets, and Worthies. By the Rev. Mackenzie G. C. Walcott,, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. Joseph Masters. 





Old Palace; the Painted, Star, and Prince’s Chambers; Westminster Hall, 
the royal festivities, courts of Jaw, and state trials. “The history of the 
Abbey Church has alone been left untouched, because the:author says it 
would have required artistic illustrations, which would have ‘swollen his 
work into a costly volume. But we have the Almonry gate-house, and 
its illustrious prisoners ; Tothill and neighbouring streets; Christ Church, 
ightsbridge, Kensington Palace, St. John’s Church, College, and 
neighbourhood, Horseferry Road, and, finally, Millbank Penitenti 
and Westminster Bridge. 
With so many memories of the past intertwined with every one of these 
— our national history being indeed full of ‘the locality, :so much so 
every stone, if it hada tongue, would have something to tell of the 
eventful scenes that have been enacted within its bounds—a work like 
this, not written in the cramped and barren vein of mere antiquarianism, 
but in the spirit of local history, linking us in the common sympathies and 
= of humanity with the past, cannot fail to interest a very large class 





THE HUNGARIAN INSURRECTION.* 


A HISTORY, no matter how biassed, of ‘the late calamitous insurrection 
in Hungary, was a great desideratum. The authoress of the work now 
before us is the accomplished wife of the former under-secretary of state, 
and late member of the provisional government of Hungary—Francis 
Pulszky. Thus, while the one ‘has prefaced the work with a brief but 
valuable outline of Hungarian history, from the times of the house of 
Arpad to those of the houses of Hapsburg and Lorraine; the other, being 
by her social position in the habit of direct intercourse with the foremost 
and most distinguished of the Héngarian statesmen and generals, and, 
taking a part in the progress of events, has been enabled to give a com- 
plete summary of all that took place from the invasion of Jellachich and 
the October insurrection in Vienna, to the final catastrophe. 

The plan adopted by Madame Pulszky in her narrative is to commence 
with a first journey, and its vivid and lasting impressions down the 
Danube from Vienna to Pest. This is followed by a description of the 
place of her abode—the Castle of Szécsény, raised on the ruins of the 
ancient fortress of that name; and the description of which, as that of 
one of those strongholds which lay within the circle of contest, at the 
time of the Turkish wars—passing and repassing from the hands of the 
Unbelievers into the possession of the Hungarians—would be exceedingly 
interesting elsewhere, but is rather out of place in a work in which we 
seek for the sad details of civil war—acts of heroism and days of suffering 
to the unfortunate Magyars. The same may be said of the sketches 
given of her Hungarian neighbours and their almost medieval customs, 
which are pleasantly told and are replete with interest, but out of place. 

The revolution in Paris came, however, to break the charm of this 
tranquil rural life. When Francis Pulszky came to Vienna from Pres- 
ray, wife received him with the news; he answered quietly, “I know 
it; Thiers.and Odilon Barrot are mimisters of the Regency.” 


* Memoirs of ‘a Hungarian Lady. By Theresa Pulszky. With a Historical 
Introduction, by Francis Pulszky. 2 vols. H.Colbura. 
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“No,” she replied ; ‘‘ a Republic has been proclaimed, and a provisional 
government established. What do you say to this ?” 

He replied: ‘‘ Next autumn our fields will no more be tilled by 
soccage; feudal institutions will disappear in Europe !” 

And true enough there were soon agitation, and crowds and processions 
in both the capital of Hun and that of the empire itself. Metter- 
nich’s fall and fight was quickly followed by a Hungarian deputation, a 
provisional commission, a national guard, and that complicated state of 
things in which the very patriotism of the Slavonians and Croats, and 
their hostility to Magyar domination, was used at first as a political 
counter-balance, and afterwards, under their gallant chief Jellachich, as 
an instrument of subjugation. The insurrection at Vienna and battle of 
Schwechat follow: then the insurrection of the Serbs or Racz—Slavonians 
of the Oriental Church, under the metropolitan of Karlowitz—the 
Patriarch Militant, Rajacsics; the insurrection of the Wallachs, also under 
a Bishop Saguna; the advance of Windischgratz—a flight to the moun- 
tains—war scenes of the winter campaign—the brief epoch of Hungarian 
successes—the advance of the allies, and the cause and all its followers 
in equal danger—the poor lady herself and her two children flying from 
place to place for refuge. Nay, by the addition of an appendix, we have 
the details carried down even to an account of the expatriation of the 
Hungarians into Turkey, graphically narrated by the author of “ Reve- 
lations of Russia.” Altogether Mr. Francis Pulszky and his lady have put 
an important epoch in I!ungarian history in its least austere aspect, and 
their pleasant narrative will entice many sympathies towards a cause from 
which hitherto distance, and the difficulty of obtaining correct information 
imparted in an agreeable manner, has severed many otherwise well in- 


formed persons. 





ANTONINA.* 


Ir is a curious coincidence that we should have had two novels 
upon the subject of the “Fall of Rome” this season. The success of 
the classical romance is always so doubtful, and the field is so venture- 
some to enter upon, that most are deterred from such exercises of literary 
and artistic skill. It is vain, however, to seek for the causes of this in 
remote and abstruse fantasies—it lies simply in the fact that most 
persons in the present day have not, beyond the great features of history, 
any sympathy with the lives of Greeks or Romans. Scholars have so 
invested every part of the inquiry with learning and heroism, that only 
one impression is left, which is, that it suffices to be classical to be fault- 
less in Mabstare and in art, in social or political life: even religion is 
veiled in poetry, and with some the prejudice of old, that all that is not 
Greek or Roman is barbarian, still obtains even in all its antique force. 

While Mr. Rowcroft, following the path already traced out for him, 
endeavours amid the corruption and decay that prevailed in Rome at the 
time of its fall, to resuscitate the old Roman character in his Evadne 
and her lover, Mr. Collins has, with great originality and boldness of 
conception, carried us to the Gothic camp, and interested us at first in the 
barbarian invaders, The picture of Goisvintha in the mountain cave, 
with her dying child, the only one of three that escaped with its mother, 





* Antonina; or, the Fall of Rome. A Romance of the Fifth Century, By 
W. Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. R. Bentley. 
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the-massaere of the:hostages in Aquileia ; the approach of the Gothis and ‘ 

pung- hero Hermanric to her-aid, andthe sorrowful solemn: feelitig 
of revenge excited ‘by “her ‘among’ the Gothic host; invest at the: 
ouset the barbarian cause with ‘de interest. 

The scene changes; and first’ impressions are’not removed by the” 

iture of the imbecile Honorius feedi a his’ pet fdwls; the profil 
of' the court, reason Ft A ag etm The stern inflésible’ 
aseetism of ‘a’ young Christianity; as represented by Numerian; and na 
ture; in the beauty and simplicity of youth, as represented by Antonina, 
arenot only admirable contrasts with one another, but with the rest of!’ 
Rome at that eventful period. 

The progress of this deeply affecting story has an air of fatalism that 
reminds one of the Greek stage. Campbell has justly remarked that it 
is a cold dramatic achievement’to:show us only the ordinary and necessary 
connexion between the passions and the misfortunes of our species. The 
poetic invention that affects us to the deepest degree, is that which teaches 
us by what surprising coincidences the passions of the bad may work 
more misery than even they themselves intend; and how the shafts of 
cruelty may strike the. innocent with more than. their natural force, , 
coming like arrows impelled by the wind. 

So it.is with the gentle, the timid, the. enduring and submissive An- 
tonina, driven from her home-by her own father, who is led to believe 
that the creature Ulpius, a pagan who professes Christianity to ruin the: 
uew faith, has delivered up his daughter to the adaak old. senator 
Vetranio; she takes refuge in the Gothie camp, only to encounter. the 
fierce implacable revenge of Goisvintha,.and to fire the bosom of Her- 
manric with the equallt fatal passion of love. Goisvintha’s vengeance 
severs all sympathy with the barbarians, as effectually as her knife 
severed the tendons. of her brother Hermanric—the brave young soldier’s 
hands. Glad are we to-return from such scenes of ferocity enacted by 
the rude followers of Alaric, and the worshippers of Odin, to tear the 
young heartbroken girl from the. grave of her lover, even by the hands of 
that most repulsive of beings, Ulpius, and. to re-enter Rome. Rome 
invested and starved out—its citizens decimated by famine.and by disease. 

Alas, poor Antonina! She is reconciliated to a loving, erring parent, 
only to know the most cruel pangs of hunger. She-visits the first ori-:. 
ginator of her griefs, the senator Vetranio, to arouse him from an in- 
tended sacrifice to death—a banquet of famine—an equivalent to which 
can only be found in the examples left to us by antiquity. She is pur- 
sued by the fierce malignant Goisvintha, till justice is done to the relent- 
less woman in the temple of the pagans, a she knows no rest but. that. 
of a perpetual mourning, when the breaking up of the siege its the 
reformed senator Vétranio to purchase for her that house in the suburbs 
where she and Hermanric dwelt, and that garden where his youthful body . 
reposed in death. 

The great perfection of this story is, that. the. author» is not carried 
away by the temptations of subject, time, and place,.to weary the reader. 
with archzological. disquisitions and classie references. It. is as 
simply of tragic passion, and events moulded after the-antique.:. There 
is a vitality about Goth and Roman, Christian. and Pagan. alike, which 
at.once claims, and which sustains to the end, our deepest j 
There is also that.strong and. cultivated feeling. for art, whieh makes of 
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every scene and incident a picture, standing before us as if on the canvas. 
tonina, in her simplicity, taking lessons on the lute from the profli- — 
fe, and yet ridiculous inventor of a. nightingale sauce; Antonina a 
itive in the tent of the Goths, and surrounded on all sides by untold 
horrors ; Antonina by the side of her murdered lover; Antonina restored 
to a famished parent; and Antonina falling beneath the knife of the 
relentless Goisvintha, are all so many pictures, beautiful even in their 
sadness and their horror, and distinct in themselves even amidst the more 
general and equally well-depicted scenes of a general panic, a wide- 
demoralisation and desolation, an stivadines heat an internal plague 
and famine, and a crumbling empire. 





SERVIAN ROMANCE.* 
THE spectacle of a brave, hardy, and simple people contending for 
national independence and religious freedom has long ago presented itself 
to us as an appropriate field for the romancer ;\and most sincerely do 


we hope that final success also remains to be recorded by the historian. 
At the same time, in all barbarous or semi-civilised states, there is a want 


of that high moral tone which is the soul of national honour. Human 
life is held lightly, the rights of property are little respected, and indi- 
vidual will and might prevail. Mrs. Laura Jewry has faithfully sketched 
this state of things in the conduct of her "hero, Kara-George—a wilder 
being, she justly observes, than the great but stern Wallace of Scottish 
history. She follows the brief sketch given to us by Ranke of the 
Servian hero as the slayer of his father, as forest-keeper in the cloister of 
Kruschedol, as the morose and silent hater of the oppressors, as the fierce, 
unsparing antagonist and the inflexible ruler, even to the destruction of 
his Hbother. It was a grievous pity to mingle up with so fine a subject 
and such stirring times a story of a fair Servian damsel’s incarceration in 
the harem of Belgrade, scaling walls, Turk jealousies, a convenient river 
(the Danube, in reality, flows at some little distance from the rock of 
Belgrade), and other absurdities, such as were invariably associated by 
the romance writers of a quarter of a century ago with everything that 
was Asiatic. There was surely enough for the romancer’s purpose in the 
lives and actions of one of the boldest creations of wild countries and 
troublous times, without having recourse to such frivolities as these. The 
capture of Poscharewez, the slaughter of the dahis (deys), the battle of 
Schabaz, the siege of Belgrade, the intrigues of Mladen and Miloje, the 
conspiracies of Dobrinjaz, and the rise of Milosch, were great features 
enough in the brilliant but brief and untoward career of the Servian 
chief. The explanation offered of the treacherous massacre of the Turks 


of Belgrade, and of some other actions of the Black Prince of Slavonia, 


only serve to emasculate a character which was especially one of 
impetuous courage and iron inflexibility, even if of doubtful morality. 

It is also to be regretted that Mrs. Sint has followed Mrs. Alexander 
Kerr in her translation of Ranke, in preserving the unpronounceable 
German orthography of Oriental words—as Ebu, for Abu (father); 
Krdschalies, for Kurdshalies : Rajah, for Rayah (Christian subjects); 
Afis, for Hafiz ; Hadschi, for Hajji (pilgrim); &c., &. 





‘The Forest and the Fortress: a Romance of the Nineteenth Century, By 
Laura Jewry, author of “ Kirkholm Priory,” &c., &c. 3 vols. T.C. Newby, 
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KINGSCONNELL.* 


A FEARFUL ban lay upon Kingsconnell. Randolph Bertram, Viscount ’ 
Ki nnell, when erecting the present mansion upon the site of one 
much older, despite the entreaties of a childless, friendless widow, whose 
last and only hope it was to be buried with those who had gone before 


her, levelled the old consecrated burial-ground of St. Ninian’s Chapel, and 
smoothed the greensward to a pleasance agreeable to the eye to rest upon. 
But this was not effected without opposition. ‘The solemn curse of a 
widow sad” rested upon the family which had violated the homes of the 
dead, and no future lord of Kingsconnell was succeeded in his possessions 
by an heir of his own body. 

One of the most tragic instances of the fulfilment of the widow's curse 


occurred in the fate of a young master of Kingsconnell, who becoming 
attached to a beautiful young girl, of rank inferior to his own, was sent 
abroad, gradually weaned from his affection by — of the darkest 


dye, and seduced into amarriage of convenience. Accident, however, as 
is usual in such cases, brought about a knowledge of this truth ; his first 


love had not, as had been represented to him, been faithless, and the 
young master blew out his brains the third day of his marriage. Mrs. 


Gordon relates, in connexion with this sad event, a ghost story, which 


closely resembles in its details one of the best of those recorded by Sir 
Walter Scott from hearsay. A Colonel Ainslie—a brave soldier, who had 
led a forlorn hope and mounted a breach—was, as in Sir Walter Scott’s 
case, the witness. The colonel arrived on a visit to the Lord of Kings- 
connell. He was, as it turned out afterwards, conducted to the young 
master’s room, which was first restored to use on the arrival of a stranger; 
as it was supposed that such a person would have no painful ideas con- 
nected with it. The colonel fell asleep in his chair before the fire, and 
only awoke to find himself confronted, in the dead of night, with a young 
and remarkably handsome man, dressed in a rich lace suit, his whole ap- 
pearance- denoting a gallant of the first rank, but his countenance, 
Colonel Ainslie subsequently declared, such as would never leave his 
memory till his dying day. The apparition, for such he felt conscious it 
was, pointed with an authoritative gesture to the door, nor was the- 
gallant colonel long in obeying the hint. It is needless to say that the 
family portraits afforded an easy key by which to recognise the ghostly 
visitant. It was the young master who came to so untimely an end, and. 
who had last occupied that room in life and in death. 

We think we have said enough to show that there is no small interest 
attached to the chronicles of Kingsconnell. Mrs. Gordon’s selections are 
not, however, all of the same gloomy cast. These are, indeed, exceptions 
to sketches of life in which readers will find their sympathies of every 
day aroused and gratified in no small degree. 








IRISH BALLADS.T 


Tuts work by no means belongs to the common order of poetical pub- 
lications. ‘‘ The Bell Founder,” although the idea has been borrowed 


* Kingsconnell. A ‘Tale. By Mrs. Gordon, author of “ The Fortunes of thie 
Falconaro.” 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 

¢ Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, original and translated. By Denis Florence 
McCarthy.’ J. McGlasham, Dublin. 
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from Schiller, is BM ar of.considérable*merit: “Alice and Una,” or 

h, as theIrish:call. Spenser’s Fairy Queen,.is a light, nympb-like 
thing. But.‘ The. Voyage. of St... Brendan,” and.‘ The Foray. of Con: 
O'Donnell,” are bold, graphic:sketches.of bygone but iarly national. 
manners ; legendary fa pa religious—p and savage, 
when. military. It.;is, however, an paimnedinans, Sang ' Irishmen. 
should. not. know more.of their own. country.. castle of the O’Don- 
nells; which.is the scene of the opening portion of the ballad,described in the: 
New: Monthly Magafine, vol. 87, p..438, should have been visited, that the 
beauties. of its situation might. have been felt: in:all their comprehensive- 
ness ; equally so, “ the hil oe and mca = undeletag Aree of “ Rosa- 
penna’s sil sands.” This.absence of topographical knowledge is a 
pi hatin wy the. perfection of poetical description. ™ 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tie: second volume ‘ofthe Diary and. Correspondence of John Evelyn embraces . 
the.eventful period of from:1665 to 1706, a period at which, whether satirically or. 
not it would be di t to say, the worthy chronicler tells us that there were “ un- 
heard-of stories of the universal increase of witches in England} men, women, 
and children, devoting themselves to the devil, so as to threaten the subversion of 
the government.”—Alas, poor Poland! shamefully deceived and ill-used by 
Napoleon; . persecuted in her religion, her laws, and in her very nationality; and 
finally wiped from off: the map of Europe by a monarchical triumvirate; her 
wrongs have been a theme for orators, historians, and poets, with scarcely any 
results but that of some kindly charitable assistance. “Mr. Antrobus has taken 
up the same perpetual: theme bequeathed to futurity by the author of the 
“ Pleasures.of Hope,” and if a virtuous indignation and a vigour of poetical de- 
nunciation closely akin to :vituperation, could effect: political changes, “The 
Wrongs of Poland” would be a manifesto more potent than either bull or ukase.— 
It is amusing enough to observe how the titles of the little volumes of poetry which 
issue almost monthly from the press, notwithstanding that the drug-character of 
mediocre versification has:become a peonertiel alike. of their origin and senti- 
ment.- Here we have The Pensive Wanderer, a in Four Cantos, with Nero and the 
Fite of Rome, an Ode ; and other Poems, by “ Cambria’s” Bard. We sincerely hope that 
Cambria’s Eisteddfods reckon better men among their hosts than one who writes 
anent “most: proud and during greatness,” of “the record history yields to few 
numbered succumbed: nations,” and of a “prowess and. genius forgotten when 
eclipsed and. shaded by overwhelming but not excelling might!”—The pensive. 
wandererhas for contemporary another, whose poetry is the offspring of “ Leisure 
Moments ;’—the hours of relaxation from business of one who, for a series of years, 
has devoted himself to wooing the Muses, keeping, however, he adds, as far from 
their august presence as possible! These poems being, however, the production 
of a. mechanic; .as.such.cam only receive a favourable notice, and we are happy to 
see a goodly list of. subscribers have lent their support to such innocent relaxa- 
tion.—“* Whose Poems ?” are not those of a being represented by a word which will 
infallibly present itself to the heartless witlings of the world, who, our author tells 
us, “devour the crumb, hot, with butter,” but.of one who deems that— 


Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 
Remote, serene; and-inaccessible! 


We gladly turn from middling versifying to “ Poems Original and Translated, 
izcluding the First Iliad — Homer,” by. W. G. T. Barter, Esq., which possess more 
than average merit.—We haye also received a small collection of National Songs, 
chiefly Scottish; harmonised in vocal quartets, with an accompaniment for the 

: by W: R» Broomfield; and which, as an attempt to make the practice 
of “part singing” more:common in this country, deserves commendation. 
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